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HERO OF THE WEEK 


The Massachusetts 
Human Services Coalition 


Faced with a state House of Representatives that is 
cowering under the covers while the nightmare of the 
state’s budget deficit, now pegged at $710 million, 
continues to unfold, some organizations that have born 
the brunt of the cuts decided it was time for bold action. 
On March 22 the Massachusetts Human Services 
Coalition sponsored a bake sale in front of the State 
House to help alleviate the state’s fiscal woes. 

The bitter morsels offered for sale included political 
waffles, numbers fudge, budgetary crunch cake, 
Barbara’s crumbs cake, Howie's devil’s-food cake, 
Jerry's nut cake, legislative molasses pie, and upside- 
down priority cake. A large fundraising thermometer 
sat next to the group’s stand. Written at the top was the 
goal of $1 billion, the amount needed to eliminate the 
deficit for this fiscal year and next. As the quarters and 
dimes came in, workers would add another fraction of a 
millimeter to the total at the bottom with a fine-point 
red pen. 

Their take: $440, leaving only $999,999,560 left to go 


JUSTIN... 


MASSACHUSETTS EXODUS 


More people are moving out of Massachusetts than 
are moving in, the Phoenix reported last week. And 
many who are paying attention to who's packing up 
and who’s unpacking say it’s younger people — fed up 
with the commonwealth’s shrinking job market and its 
rapidly escalating cost of living — who are leaving the 


‘state in droves. 


Recent data collected by U-Haul International, the 
company that rents trucks, vans, and trailers to people 
who move their own belongings (rather than hiring a 
commercial company), bear out this contention. In 1987, 
approximately the same number of move-yourselfers 
(who tend to be under 35, according to a U-Haul 
spokeswoman) left Massachusetts as settled here. In 
1988 close to nine percent more self-movers departed 
from the state than arrived here. Last year the 
discrepancy between “outmigration” and “inmigration” 
in U-Hauls was close to 20 percent. This year to date, 


‘some 24 percent more people have rented U-Haul 


vehicles to leave the commonwealth than have hired 
them to come here. 

The most popular destinations for U-Haul renters 
fleeing Massachusetts are Florida, Maine, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and eastern 
Pennsylvania, according to U-Haul International data. 

— Maureen Dezell 


to resolve the state’s problems. Debbie Weinstein, the 
coalition’s director, plans to present House Ways and 
Means Committee chairman Richard Voke with a check 
at Saturday’s committee meeting. “It doesn’t add up to 
much, but their math doesn’t work out very well, 
either,’ Weinstein says. 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Peter Sellars : . 
on The Marriage of Figaro 


Internationally renowned stage director Peter Sellars 
blew into town recently to help introduce the brand- 
new Boston Opera Theater (BOT), a company set up 
last year by refugees from Sarah Caldwell’s Opera 
Company of Boston and one that will boast Emmanuel 
Music director Craig Smith as music director and Sellars 
as artistic adviser. 

BOT's official kickoff, the Boston premiere of Sellars 
and Smith’s adaptation of The Marriage of Figaro (a 
work set in Trump Tower, designed by Adrienne Lobel, 
choreographed by Mark Morris, and featuring a largely 
Boston-based cast), will take place at the Colonial 
Theatre in January 1991. It will mark what Sellars says 
he hopes is a new era in Boston — a time in which 
opera will once again become the popular artform it 
was in the days of Mozart and Verdi. 

“We're starting with Figaro because it’s the most fun 
of the three [Mozart-da Ponte operas Sellars and Smith 
have set]. It’s celebratory and it’s fizzy and funny, but : - 
it’s also highly political. It’s been a hit everywhere Flanagan is popular politically but some question 
we've taken it. It’s just been a silly irony that we : ott his competence. 


haven't done it in Boston. We always rehearse it here, 
ANY TAKERS? 


and then perform it someplace else. 
“There’s a wonderful group of actors and musicians 

here, and we've all worked together now for about 10 The search for an opponent for Suffolk County 

years. We have our best audiences in Boston. They District Attorney Newman Flanagan goes on. Democrat 

appreciate what we do — opera is the one artform that Margaret Burnham, a longtime civil-rights activist and 

can appeal to people visually, poetically, verbally, and the state’s first black woman judge, who was 
considering a bid for Flanagan’s job, decided Thursday 

afternoon not to step into the race. 


musically. It’s a real participatory artform. It should be 
With racial tensions in Boston running high, and 


at the center of the community.” 
violence in minority neighborhoods making headlines 
almost every day, Burnham thought it might be time for 
a black district attorney. ‘‘I’d want to bring the 
perspective of the black community [to the DA’s 
office],” she had said before ruling out a run, “those 

T iH & S i G fd U P Ss i E Ee T most victimized in every way by the violence.” 

Now a lawyer in private practice, Burnham, who 
presided in Boston Municipal Court from 1978 to 1983, 
One with One, a non-profit agency dedicated to helping newly arrived immigrants relocate and declined to say why she had decided against running, 


adjust, is looking for volunteers. For information call 254-1691 or write One with One, Box 404, but Robin Leeds, a political consultant who worked 
Boston 02135. with her, said the $150,000 required to ante up for a race 


against Flanagan was a formidable obstacle. 

Flanagan, though a popular politician with an 
endearing, backslapping style, is considered vulnerable 
to a challenge because of growing criticism of his record 
in areas of competence and race. Most recently, he came 
under fire for the embarrassingly misdirected 
investigation of Willie Bennett, a black man, as the 
prime suspect in the murder of white suburbanite Carol 
Stuart. The day that Stuart’s husband, Chuck, 
apparently committed suicide, Flanagan reversed field 
and named Stuart as the perpetrator and Bennett as an 
innocent victim. That sparked an angry outcry from the 
black community that has increased speculation about a 
black candidate emerging to challenge Flanagan 

— Rob Frenc} 


NEAL MENSCHEL 


Careers Program for high-school students, Saturday, March 31, Harriet Tubman House, 566 
Columbus Avenue, from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., sponsored by the Boston and Vicinity Club. Limited 
spots available. Call 876-5132. 


Kids in Safety Seats (KISS), a program of the American Red Cross, provides short- and long- 
term rentals of infant and toddler car seats. Call Jo-Anne Mendes at 262-1234, extension 234. 


Sign-up day for garden plots at Weston Community Gardens, Saturday, April 7, 10 a.m. till 
noon. Call 894-5360. 
— compiled by Lynne Mazadoorian 








Bad-mouthing 
Mr. Speaker 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


he tale of House Speaker George Keverian’s 

handling of the Herald's Ethics Commission story 

— beginning with a March 20 piece damningly 
headlined ETHICS REPORT COULD PULL RUG FROM 
UNDER KEVERIAN — is a metaphor for the Speaker's 
politically disastrous year. Inside the House Keverian 
had become naively dependent on the good will he’d 
built up with the rank and file and strangely passive in 
the face of the anti-tax mania paralyzing the legislature. 
One tax trial balloon after another got unceremoniously 
blown out of the sky, until Keverian’s good-guy 
reputation was swallowed up by the perception that he 
was out of touch and powerless. In the end, the Speaker 
could only lament his troops’ disloyalty and profess 
surprise at their failure to do the right thing on revenue. 
But the damage had been done. 

That same basic dynamic replayed itself right around 

the ides of March. In the March 20 front-page story by 


‘‘an internal staff report to the state Ethics Commission 
has determined House Speaker George Keverian 
violated state laws by accepting gifts from an Oriental 
rug dealer and hiring State House carpenters to renovate 
his home.” (The story also indicated that the Herald ~ 
could not determine whether or how the commission 
had acted on the findings in the staff report.) The report, 
which had been leaked anonymously to Herald 
columnist Howie Carr, certainly suggested that the 
Speaker had been playing fast and loose with conflict- 
of-interest laws, and its publication represented a brutal 
body blow to his fading hopes of being elected state 
treasurer in November. 

When contacted by the Herald prior to the publication 
of the March 20 story, Keverian’s people offered no 
public comment on the allegations. Yet the nextday, ~ 
when the story ran, Keverian’s office, in a frantic 
damage-control mode, released a statement asserting 
that-almost a month earlier, on February 28; the Ethics 
Commission had exonerated the Speaker on key 
elements related to the allegations about the rug dealer 





my reputation and integrity,” and he insisted that he had 
been prevented from responding to the Herald's 
inquiries by “the requirement of confidentiality” 
regarding any commission investigation. _. 

But by not giving Wells exculpatory information that 
could have taken much, if not all, of the sting out of that 
March 20 bombshell, Keverian and his people once 
again appeared to be paralyzed by inertia. They ended 
up relying, ingenuously, on the kindness of the Fourth 
Estate to forestall a story that could be fatal to Keverian’s 
political aspirations. Now Keverianis once again left to 
complain that he was punished for playing by the rules 
and that he was betrayed (this time he actually named 
his Brutus). Once again he’s professing surprise at the 
way he’s been treated. But once again the damage has 
been done. 

The chain of events began on Monday, March 19, 
when Carr received a classic dime drop: the internal staff 
report on Keverian, as well as some goodies concerning 
the commission’s dealings with Plymouth County 
Sheriff Peter Flynn and Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy president John Aylmer, Wells gotthe Keverian 
slice of the action and that afternoon, armed with the 
staff report, called Keverian campaign manager Gerard 
Dhooge for comment. Dhooge said there would be no 
response to the allegations, but after a conversation with 
the Speaker and the Speaker's attorney, Dhooge called 
Wells back to try to convince him to hold the story. That 

same afternoon, Wells also contacted Ethics é 
Commission executive director Andrew Crane and got a 
similar no-comment. Crane (who would not comment 
for this story) and Wells reportedly had several 
conversations that day in which Crane warned of 
repercussions if the story were published. Crane 
reportedly later repeated his concerns to Herald assistant 
managing editor for news Andy Costello. 

But there is a reasonable amount of evidence 
suggesting that the warnings to the Herald were of a 
generic nature and that the paper could not have known 
that either Crane or Keverian was sitting on information 
that could have exonerated the Speaker. 
Understandably, the parties in these conversations have 
different recollections of what was said, but no one is 
suggesting the Herald was told that major allegations 

contained in the staff report had already been dismissed 
by the commission itself. (In fact, we have to take 
Keverian’s word that that was indeed the commission’s 
decision.) Hungry as the Herald is for scoops, one has to 
believe that the nature of the March 20 story would have 
changed drastically — or that the story might have been 
delayed — if the Keverian people had clearly warned the 
Herald that the allegations in its story could be 
contradicted. Could the Herald have waited until it had 
more information concerning the commission’s response 
to the staff report's allegations before going with its 
See QUOTE, page 24 












Herald State House staffer Jon Wells, it was revealed that 


and carpenter. In that statement Keveriancomplained 
that press leaks like the that had launched the 
Herald story ‘have been designed and timed toidamage « - 
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6 BELLOTTI’S DANSE DU POLITIQUE by Jon Keller 
Unlike Evelyn Murphy, Frank Bellotti knew when to cut the Dukakis umbilical 
cord. And on page 7, Rob French’s informal survey of uncommitted 
delegates detects some “Big Mo” flowing Frank’s way. 


8 CIRCLING THE WAGONS by Ric Kahn 
Ominous rumblings on the horizon may portend serious racial tension 
between Boston's black and white teachers. 


10 TALE OF TWO McNEIGHBORHOODS py Sean Flynn 
Roxbury’s and Chinatown’s very different reactions to a fast-food franchise 
speak volumes about their divergent hopes and fears. 


12 PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 


Jesse Jackson gets a raw deal while the Mass GOP gets off easy. 


13 PERSONALLY by Tom Gallagher 
And now, a nice word about socialism. 
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URBAN EYE 
This week Boston's Bulletin Board visits pedestrian hell, tracks down the 
Absolut Vodka Truck, noses through the Nostalgia Factory, and more. 


GOOD SPORTS by Eric Zicklin 


How the return of baseball saved a marriage. 


THE SOBER TRUTH? by Caroline Knapp 

Rational Recovery, a non-spiritual alternative to Alcoholics Anonymous, is 
coming to Boston. An examination of this controversial new approach to 
alcohol dependency. 


A BOY’S GUIDE TO DRESSING GOOD by Mimi Coucher 
The definitive guide to men‘s warm-weather duds. 


THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
A look at Chef Chow's House in Harvard Square. Plus, the Phoenix Dining 
Guide and Jimmaize Café. 


THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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BS Oe Pe ee ee 
8 DAYS A WEEK. 

Itit’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before you step 
out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,’’ Boston's most inventive 
movie guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the 
Art.“ And in '‘Next Weekend,” Robin Dougherty previews the Women in 

_ Theatre Festival. 


6 THE ARTS IN EASTERN EUROPE 
The first in a series of special articles. This week, Peter Keough reports on the 
Berlin Film Festival. 


8 FILM 
Peter Keough falls in love with Alan Rudolph‘s Love at Large; he also talks 
with Rudolph. Charles Taylor finds Black Rain both stunning and powertul; 
Steve Vineberg looks forward to the MFA’s series of early Ingrid Bergman 
films; and Gary Susman previews a series of films by Emile de Antonio, also 
at the MFA. Plus, in ‘Trailers,’ Rosalie Goes Shopping, Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles, and Opportunity Knocks. 


12 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay sees a red-hot Baal at Trinity Repertory Company and says the 
returning Les Misérables is better than ever; Bill Marx says the House of 
Borax‘s Ruffian gives Joe Orton his due; and Sally Cragin reports on an 
intriguing Juarez, by Terry Allen. 


14 ART 
Rebecca Nemser checks out the new David Salle show at the new Mario 
Diacono Gallery on South Street; she also says a personal farewell to 
Vermeer'’s The Concert. 


17 CRITICAL MASS 
Jeffrey Gantz asks whether Donald Sur's Slavery Documents is bound for 
glory; and he reports on the first evening of the Boston Opera Theater. 


18 MUSIC 
Ted Wydmer explains how only a dead group like the Young Adults could 
have such a live debut record; Ted Drozdowski sounds out the Worcester 
appearance of Janet Jackson; Jim Macnie celebrates the Duke Ellington-ish 
piano of Marcus Roberts but finds Joseph Jarman a little stranded with just a 
trio; Karen Bennett wishes Gary Bartz had a more supportive label; Laura 
Gilmore visits the new Psycho Bitches club out in LA; Michael Freedberg 
reports on dance hall and its star, the Jamaican hit singer Sanchez; Polly 
Campbell soundchecks Slaughter Shack and Young Nation; and Michael 
Bloom gets noisy about Laibach. Plus, in “Live and on Record,” Loop and 


Sweethearts of the Rodeo. 

31 HOT DOTS 46 OFF THE RECORD 
32 LISTINGS 47 FILM LISTINGS 
40 ART LISTINGS 48 FILM STRIPS 

44 PLAY BY PLAY 
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In this month‘s PLS: Stealthy, stoic, and inscrutably sinister, reclusive expatriate storytellers Patricia 
Highsmith and Rachel Ingalls have mastered the art of turning uncluttered sentences and commonplace 
occasions into cold-blooded tales of enigma and dread. Daniel Harris and Fred Turner ponder the riddles 
of the sphinxes. Plus, Bill Marx hauls William Dean Howells out of the mothballs, and Missy Daniel talks with 
Polish-born poet and translator Stanislaw Baranczak. 


COMING NEXT WEEK eee 


In Lifestyle: Shooting Stars — Don Rubin’s Big Name Hunt takes him on the trail of fame and fortune. In Arts: 
Bob Moses on music in Eastern Europe. 


Credits: John Nordell (with News), Heidi Stetson (with Lifestyle), and Alan Marktield/New Line Cinema 
(with Arts). 
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LETTERS 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (wed 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer's name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, and 
literacy. 


KUDOS FOR KAHN 

Kudos to Ric Kahn for his in-depth look 
at Boston’s public schools (“Read Our 
Lips,” News, March 9). In 1983, a blue- 
ribbon commission warned, “If an 
unfriendly foreign power had attempted to 
impose on America the mediocre 
educational performance that exists today, 
we might-well have viewed it as an act of 
war.” 

Boston's public-school system — as in 
the case of most urban American public 
education — remains mired in mediocrity. 
President Kennedy once wrote a book, 

Why England Slept, about Britain's failure 
to respond to the threat of Hitler. Today, 
another author could well write another 
book, Why America Slept, about the 
downfall of public education in our large | 
urban centers. 

Dr. Martin Luther King once said, “The 
great challenge is to prepare ourselves to 
enter the doors of education as they 
open,” and that is a message of hope for 
today’s public-school pupils that needs to 
be addressed. Especially so for students in 
Boston's public schools, where some 
45,000 kids attend classrooms in 115 
different school sites and where nearly 50 
percent are black, 20 percent Hispanic, 
nine percent Asian, where 20 percent are 
considered special needs requiring 
remedial programs, 10 percent bilingual, 
and between 50 and 65 percent living in 
poverty — economic, social, or both. 

West Roxbury High School Headmaster 
Don Pellegrini recently told Boston College 
magazine that few of the 12,361 students 
enrolled at West Roxbury this year are 
from the relatively well-to-do. Fully 80 
percent, says Pellegrini, come from single- 
parent families or homes with some social 
or economic problems; 300 students are 
considered special education, with 
learning or behavioral problems. 

Some five years ago when Laval Wilson 
accepted the job of Boston school 
superintendent, he was taking over a 
troubled system that was getting worse by 
the moment. As Albert Shanker, president 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
believes, “The poorest kids often have to 
make do with the worst schools — 
overcrowded and underfinanced ... 
dangerous — schools where learning, 
when it takes place at all, takes place 
under the most difficult of 
circumstances.... If we continue our failure 
to educate poor, minority students, we risk 
becoming a third-world nation.” 

When Wilson became the ninth 
superintendent since 1972 and the sixth 
since 1980, his stated goals were to 
improve the system. Shortly after the 
Boston School Committee decided to buy 
out Wilson’s contract in a recent lopsided 


7-1 vote with five members walking out in 
disgust, Wilson said, “I was asked to 
improve math scores, reading scores and 
reduce the dropout rate. All those things 
happened.” But actions and results speak 
louder than mere words. When 40 percent 
of the current seniors in the city’s high 
schools are reading at or about eighth- 
grade level, when 54 percent of Hispanics 
drop out before completing high school 
and when 61.5 percent of entering ninth- 
graders from South Boston do not 
graduate, Wilson should hang his head in 
shame. 

School Committeeman John Grady from 
District 5 (Hyde Park-Roslindale) and the 
only white member of the school board to 
walk out of the meeting with all four 
minority school-board representatives tells 
the Parkway Transcript (February 21), “I 
believe the superintendent has done a 
decent job.... Certainly he has met or 
exceeded the goals we gave him,” then I 
have to:certainly question the school 
board's goals for public education. 

Has Boston taken a step back in time or 
has it passed a hurdle on the road toward 
improving Boston's public schools? Will 
poor kids — regardless of race and ethnic 
background — be given a decent and 
high-quality education? Or will the 
classroom remain nothing more than a 
waiting room for today’s poor and often 
non-white city kids as they move on in life, 
graduating into hopelessness, maybe a life 
of crime and a prison cell waiting with 
their name on the door? 

The Boston School Committee has 
failed, Dr. Wilson has failed, the city 
council has failed, the mayor has failed, 
the business and religious communities 
have failed. Now, it is time to move 
beyond failure. Forget the scapegoating 
and find solutions. Otherwise, Boston will 
move into the next century a poor excuse 
for a capital city. 

Sal Giarratani 
Charlestown 


EDUCATION NEEDED 

I am writing in response to Lamar 
Graham's “Shelter Society” (News, March 
9). As a housing-search advocate at a 
Dorchester shelter, I appreciate the 
distinction that Mr. Graham made between 
shelters such as the Pine Street Inn, where 
the clients enter on an overnight basis, and 
the other shelters, where the length of stay 
is longer and services are provided by a 
staff that not only attempts to fix 
immediate, superficial problems but tries 
to help these people recognize that they 
have a voice in what happens to them and 
to become more independent of the 
system. 

The task set in the latter type of shelter 
is still not easy. I find myself getting upset 
about the difficulty in obtaining housing 
subsidies or about the lack of time I can 
actually spend with my clients because of 
all the paper-pushing involved in this line 
of work, but I have realized that getting a 
subsidy is a very precarious solution, too. 

Why are these people dependent on the 
welfare system in the first place? Why are 
they homeless? Why do the women I work 
with have up to three children by the age 
of 22 or 23, with little or no support from 
their boyfriends or husbands or family? 

The problems and solutions are much 
more complex than the issue of whether 


51 PRESG@ 1790 


the homeless are allotted money by the 
government; racism in real estate, sexism, 
lack of political awareness, and lack of sex 
education are among the issues that 
surface. 

Public education and awareness will 
have to be the first step in achieving 
positive change, and ideas and flexibility 
will have to characterize what follows. 

Thank you for your article and please 
continue to publicize the stories of people 
not considered to be in the mainstream. 

Katy Arnold 
Lifehouse, Inc. 
Dorchester 


LENIN REVIEW 
FACILE, SEXIST 


Bill Marx begins his review of Svetlana 
Boym’s The Woman Who Shot Lenin by 
misrepresenting the play, and, following 
his facile style, achieves a heady 
incarnation as schoolmarm for all 
American playwrights by the last 
paragraph of the piece: 

“American playwrights (Russian 
expatriate Boym among them) have to 
learn to supply their historical 
reconstruction with more artistry and less 
advocacy.” 

The least one must say in response to 
that is Marx has simplified and generalized 
so much, his criticism cannot possibly 
apply to what he pretends to criticize. 

Boym’s play looks at how our myths are 
made, and suggests that a fuller 
understanding of history is possible if we 
allow an entire class of ignored historical 
figures to inspire additional myths. 

The first act shows that the Lenin one- 
party system selectively interpreted events 
of history to exclude the woman who shot 
Lenin from popular mythology. 

It also hints that this might have been 
different by staging a direct confrontation 
of Lenin's assassin with the populace. 

The second act calls on three little- 
regarded figures in history — who areaall 
women — to show us that throughout 
history, facts chosen to constitute the - 
myths which represent entire epochs have 
also been selected arbitrarily, denying us a 
pluralistic panorama of images for our 
history. 

Perhaps because Boym has used only 
women to make her point about ignored 
historical figures and missed potential 
myths, her play has been confused here as 
a simplistic skit of “artsy fartsy feminist 
revisionism.” This, however, is no excuse 
for Marx to conclude that the first act is an 
indictment of Communism, and is 
therefore flawed since “the commies are so 
obviously wrong.” 

“Commies,” “babushka,” “comrades,” 
“Anya” — Marx’s entire review is hung on 
a litany of American stereotypes and buzz 
words about Russian life that only distract 
from real understanding of the play. 

Stereotypes about feminism are equally 
important for helping Marx through his 
parody of shoddy criticism, which would 
reduce the play to a statement about 
“women missing from history.” 

He refers flippantly to the actresses as 
“gals” and “curvaceous comradettes,” 
without seriously criticizing the acting. 

Struggling, finally, to reach beyond 
stereotypes to the play itself, he opines 
that Josefina Bosch has the right look and 
an appealingly husky voice. Is this a 
confession of personal taste, or just plain 
old sexism? Marx, who would judge this 
rich and subtle play by determining 
whether the look and voice tone of the 
leading actress is appropriate for the 
historical protagonist, has written less a 
critique of Boym’s play than a display of 
his own satisfaction in turning coquettish 
phrases, which he has achieved by relying 
on catchwords and stereotypes about a 
couple themes somehow related to the 
play, but which he has not even begun to 
understand in relationship to the play 
itself. 

Nathan Stoltzfus 
Cambridge 


CORRECTION 


In the March 16 Video supplement, 
the article on silent films, “Silence 

Is Golden,” contained an erroneous 
byline. It was actually written by 
Bill Marx. 
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dance steps performed by Frank 

Bellotti and Evelyn Murphy as they 
hustle away from Governor Michael 
Dukakis make for intriguing — and 
ironic — political waltzing. 

Murphy’s politically damaging 
hesitancy to divorce her political fortunes 
from those of the hugely unpopular 
lame-duck incumbent has been such a 
chronic problem for her campaign that it 
made page one when she, in a March 24 
Boston Globe interview, lashed out at 
Dukakis for his failure to back her 
gubernatorial candidacy. ‘When you 
have somebody who has worked for you 
in two administrations and been 
lieutenant governor, and who is now 
standing on the very issues you have 
been fighting for all your political life, it 
seems to me that is a level of 
compatibility as well as loyalty that 
certainly leaves me surprised he is not 
supporting me,” said Murphy. “As this 
race continues and I see opponents 
deliberately walking away from that part 
of the Democratic Party . . . then I find it 
hard to justify why he is not openly 
supporting me.” 

Mark it down as just the latest curious 
turn in the serpentine course of Murphy’s 
public relationship with Dukakis, a 
confusing odyssey that’s seen Murphy 
lash herself to the mast of the governor's 
drive for new taxes last December, then 
expressly distance herself from the 


: t's not exactly lambada, but the 


BELLOTTIS 
DANSE DU POLITIQUE 





Bellotti has been politically closer to Dukakis than Murphy has. 


administration’s planned local-aid cuts 
barely six weeks later. Some Murphy 
supporters find it hard to justify why she 
still expects the backing of a man who, as 
she acknowledged in the Globe 
interview, rarely stoops to help another 
politician. It’s hard to find political 
observers who don’t question the 
wisdom of Murphy inviting, however 
ingenuously, association of her positions 
with those of Dukakis, who's clearly the 
focal point of the public’s anti- 
government animus. Worst of all, 
Murphy’s loyalty to the governor didn’t 
earn her much, if any, political benefit at 
the February 3 party caucuses owing to 
pre-caucus instructions from Dukakis 
that his top operatives stay neutral. And 
her adherence to most of the 
administration’s party line may not 
forestall the increasingly apparent drift 
of delegates to the June 2 party 
convention toward Frank Bellotti (see 
related story by Rob French). 

By contrast with Murphy, Bellotti has | 
successfully handled the Dukakis 
problem. Over the past eight months he’s 
maintained a steady drumbeat of 
criticism of the administration, on the 
apparent assumption that if he pulls 
away from the Democratic field 
Dukakis’s erstwhile supporters will have 
little choice but to back him. The success 
to date of Bellotti’s calculated Duke- 
bashing is as much a metaphor for his 
coolly self-serving campaign as 


Murphy’s unrequited faithfulness is for 
her tentative, schizophrenic effort. And 
in an election year when public antipathy 
toward Dukakis is the electorate’s most 
clearly expressed dynamic, correctly 
managing the spin on your relationship 
with the governor seems a political 
priority of utmost importance. 

The record shows that when it comes 
to making his point or getting something 
he wants, Bellotti’s never been known to 
step around people when walking over 
them is the more direct route, and that 
goes for Dukakis as well as anyone. In his 
farewell address to the 1986 state 
Democratic convention, it wasn’t hard to 
figure out who Bellotti meant when he 
excoriated “‘political leadership” that 
relies on “a negotiated agenda” and 
‘impersonal managerial strategies.” In 
December 1988, a full month before the 
governor announced he wouldn’t seek 
re-election, Bellotti made a point of 
informing Dukakis of his plans to seek 
the governorship, a “courtesy” call that 
wound up on the Herald's front page. 

So it shouldn’t be much of a surprise 
that Bellotti’s campaign has maintained a 
steady pace of public repudiation of the 
Dukakis legacy. His first major statement 
on the state’s fiscal condition last August 
was notable more for what he denounced 
— the administration's “Just Say Yes” 
spending policies and “all talk of new 
taxes,” for example — than for what he 
proposed. In a September Phoenix 








When this savvy pol wants something, 
he doesn't shuffle around obstacles - even 
when they're old political allies 


by Jon Keller 


interview, Bellotti contemptuously 
dismissed the administration as “so 
insulated by layers of bureaucracy, they 
don’t belong to anything anymore.” In 
October, Bellotti scored state officials for 
using “a butter knife on the bureaucracy ‘ 
and a cleaver on social programs.” In : 
November he described the performance 
of Dukakis’s Revenue Advisory Board 
and Administration and Finance 
Secretary Edward Lashman as “a case of 
the blind leading the blind” and called 
for Lashman’s firing. Later that same 
month Bellotti noted Dukakis’s “absence 
of leadership” during a Globe interview. 

And so on. Bellotti rarely attacks 
Dukakis by name, but everyone gets the 
message. Bellotti’s critics call it 
opportunism; he claims he’s just listening 
to the people and being consistent with 
his past criticisms of the Dukakis style of 
governance. 

According to the polls, the pundits, 
and the campaign finance records, it’s 
working. So far, Bellotti’s done far better 
than other statewide candidates from 
within the party’s liberal establishment 
at dodging the deluge of public scorn 
heaped on all things Dukakis-related. 
But while his skillful bureaucracy- 
bashing has meshed with his outsider’s 
campaign theme, he’s managed to avoid 
alienating significant numbers of party 
loyalists. A top Dukakis operative at past 
state conventions, Barbara Opacki, is 
See BELLOTTI, page 14 
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under the wheels of the bandwagon 


ith the state Democratic 
W convention just nine weeks off, 

Frank Bellotti appears to be 
making inroads among the group of 
delegates pivotal to winning the party’s 
endorsement — those now uncommitted 
to any gubernatorial candidate. Among a 
random sample of these undecided 
delegates, Bellotti appears to be gaining 
momentum primarily because of the E- 
word — electability. At this juncture, the 
former attorney general is looking like 
the most formidable candidate the 
Democrats can throw up against a stiff 
Republican challenge in the fall. This can 
in part be attributed to Bellotti’s own 
strengths, but it also reflects delegates’ 
growing suspicions that Evelyn 
Murphy’s campaign is a foundering ship 
that may not make it to port. 

“We are seeing a swing of 
uncommitteds over to Bellotti,” says Leo 
Lawless, chairman of Waltham’s City 
Democratic Committee. 

Coming out of the February 3 
caucuses, both Murphy and Bellotti 
claimed to have won between 1200 and 
1400 delegates. Roughly 1300 delegates, 
1100 of them union members, remained 
uncommitted to any candidate as a 
protest against what labor and 
progressive activists perceived as the 
candidates’ Republican-sounding anti- 
tax, artti-government rhetoric. By holding 
out, the uncommitted delegates hoped to 
force at least one of the candidates back 
to a pro-tax position. 

But early hopes that the uncommitteds 
would hold together and wield their 
influence as a bloc are evaporating. The 
Tax Equity Alliance of Massachusetts 
(TEAM), which led the uncommitted 
drive into the caucuses, had hoped by 
now to have brought together 
uncommitted delegates from throughout 
the state, decided on criteria for 
endorsing a candidate, and united into a 
powerful voting bloc. But that hasn’t 
happened, primarily because several 
major players in the uncommitted camp, 
particularly the AFL-CIO, are sitting on 
the sidelines in the hope that Boston 
Mayor Ray Flynn will step into the race. 
And union sources say it’s becoming 
increasingly likely the AFL-CIO could 
wait until after the convention to make 
its endorsement. 

In the absence of TEAM’s hoped-for 
bloc unity, Bellotti is the one who seems 
to be winning the grudging support of 
some of these on-the-fence delegates. 

“There appears to be more of a 
bandwagon with Bellotti,” echoes 
Richard Taskin, an uncommitted 
delegate and former chairman of the 
North Adams Democratic Committee. 
“The question is, ‘Do you want to get on 
board or not?’ ” 

Taskin, who teaches American history 
at North Adams State College, says he’s 
not pleased with Bellotti’s campaign thus 
far. The candidate’s comment that he’d 
pull the switch at the execution of Carol 
Stuart's killer (when police were holding 
a bogus suspect named Willie Bennett) 
and his bashing of state employees don’t 
sit well with Taskin. But still, he’s leaning 
toward the former attorney general. 

‘I see him as the consummate inside 
player... who can break the logjam and 
get things done,” says Taskin. “He's the 
person who can most unify the party. 
He’s a person who has ties that go way 
back. Way back. Maybe what Richard 
Nixon was to Republicans in 1968, Frank 


~& ‘Maybe what 
Richard Nixon 
was to Republicans in 1968, 


Frank Bellotn 
is to Democrats in 1990.7? 


Murphy campaign 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 





Bellotti is to Democrats in 1990. When in 
doubt, go with someone people know 
and trust. Frank evokes images of when a 
Democrat was a Democrat.” 


Two months ago, Fitchburg Mayor Jeff — 


Beam said he was truly uncommitted, but 
now he says he’s leaning toward Bellotti 
and believes the momentum among the 
19 other uncommitted delegates from his 
community is headed in the same 


JOHN NORDELL 


Olsen: turned off by Murphy 


Murphy: her weakness makes Bellotti look strong. 





direction. In Springfield, City Democratic 
Committee chairman Dennis Murphy, an 
\_ open Bellotti backer, says Bellotti won 

about 40 percent of that city’s delegates 

t the February caucus and has since 
increased that margin to roughly 60 
percent as uncommitted and former 
Murphy delegates have switched over. 
Lawless hadn't made up his mind at the 
time of the caucus but is now turning 
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toward Bellotti in sync with what he 
views as a trend among Waltham’s 33 
uncommitted delegates. “He is starting to 
win over the uncommitteds,” Lawless 
says. “As we get closer to the election, 
more and more people are thinking 
about electability.” 

“That $900,000 [Bellotti raked in at a 
March 7 fundraiser] was a real powerful 
statement,” Taskin says. 

Linda Olsen, chairwoman of the 
Arlington Town Democratic Committee, 
is still uncommitted but believes Bellotti 
has the best chance of beating the 
Republicans. “He's done it before,” she 
says. ‘He has the money. He’s very much 
an insider ... who knows how to get 
things done, But mostly it’s because 
people identify with Frank as 
representing blue-collar interests.” 

Olsen supported Murphy’s bid for 
lieutenant governor back in 1986 but has 
been turned off by what she’s seen this 
time around. She says Murphy’s 
campaign hounded her to run as a 
Murphy delegate with thinly veiled 
threats to get on board now or be left 
behind when Murphy sits in the corner 
office. “The entire focus of her field 
organization was one of pressure, 
pressuring people to be Murphy 
delegates,” she adds. 

Sandy Hoyt was elected as a Murphy 
delegate from Wayland, and she plans to 
stay with the candidate. But she fears that 
other supporters could soon start 
jumping ship, and her assessment of the 
Murphy effort is blunt. “It’s been 
terrible,” Hoyt says. “Her campaign is 
nowhere.” Hoyt resents what she calls 
Murphy’s focus on abortion at the 
expense of all other issues, as well as 
lobbying and phone calls from Murphy’s 
staff that come so frequently she says 
they’ve bordered on harassment. “The 
problem is Murphy is a natural candidate 
everyone should be flocking to,”” Hoyt 
says. But thus far, she adds, the candidate 
has been unable to connect with 
voters. 

“Her campaign has just lost steam,” 
says Lorraine Greiff, an uncommitted 
delegate from Wayland and a member of 
the Democratic State Committee. Greiff 
is at odds with Bellotti on many issues, 
yet she cannot bring herself to back 
Murphy. “We want a Democrat who can 
win,” she declares. “I ought to be the 
profile of a Murphy supporter, and here I 
sit on the fence.” 

Even those few uncommitted 
delegates who say they’re leaning 
toward Murphy express serious doubts 
about her ability to win. One 
uncommitted delegate, a teacher from 
the South Shore and member of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association 
board of directors, says she'll probably 
back the lieutenant governor but admits 
she’s worried. “I like her, but I think she 
hasn't been as aggressive as she should 
have been.” Can Murphy win? “I don’t 
know. If education is her issue, and the 
education people aren’t even behind 
Heras: 

Murphy still has nine weeks until the 
convention to turn things around. She 
could well receive a big boost if the 450 
uncommitted delegates from the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association 
decide Bellotti’s recent anti-teacher 
comments are more than they can 
tolerate and flock to her. But for now, the 
prevailing winds are blowing in Bellotti’s 
direction. 
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Merrilles: ready to fight “tooth and nail” 


Circling the wagons 


A mystery missive vows resistance 









by white teachers to layoffs based on race 


by Ric Kahn 


he missive was as subtle as a letter 
i bomb. 
Addressed to Boston School 


Committee president Daniel Burke, the 
open petition has been circulating in 
undetermined numbers within individ- 
ual houses of learning. Pirated copies 
have made their way to Boston School 
Department headquarters. Dated March 
14, the epistle raises doomsday warnings 
of major teacher layoffs in the face of a 
major budget shortfall. And it threatens 
that veteran white teachers will raise 
holy hell if they are let go in favor of 
minorities with less service. 

“The intent of this letter is to put you 
on notice that we plan to fight and fight 
hard for our careers not just for ourselves 
but rather for the welfare of our 
families,” the communiqué says. “The 
plan does not call for quiet behind the 
scenes movement but rather a very open, 
very public campaign to raise the con- 
sciousness of those outside the system to 
the obvious discrimination with which 
we are faced.” 

According to the communication, one 
potential: tactic will be to form a non- 
profit organization to represent the white 
teachers’ cause in coyrt — the strategy du 


jour already employed locally by cops | 


(through CORD, Citizens Opposing Re- 
verse Discrimination) and firemen 
(through CARD, Citizens Against Re- 
verse Discrimination), both of which 
have filed lawsuits in federal court 


. claiming they’ve been screwed by af- 


firmative-action hiring practices. 

“If we are not accorded our rights 
under the law don’t expect us to go 
quietly,” the letter warns. “One thing 
you can count on is that we will go loudly 
and we will be back.” 

(Despite the letter-backers’ designs to 
go public, no one, as of last Wednesday, 
had owned up to producing the petition. 
Phone calls were placed by the Phoenix 
to a number of teachers who, to judge 
from past stances, might have known 
about the shadowy communiqué; only 
one, to Hyde Park High teacher Peter 
Kondos, was returned.) 

The teachers’ warning shot comes at a 
time when the city’s racial psyche — and, 
in some schools, relations between white 
and black teachers — is as combustible as 
a tinderbox. “This is like throwing 
gasoline on the fire,” says teacher Bob 


Marshall, who is an active member of: 


both the Boston Teachers Union (BTU) 
(he’s a building rep, a position akin to a 
shop steward, at Madison Park High, in 
Roxbury) and the Black Educators’ Al- 
liance of Massachusetts (BEAM). Mar- 
shall and others see the letter as an 
attempt to torch the gains made by black 
folk in the Boston Public Schools and 
thereby return to the bad old days of total 
white control. 

Last week, as Common Ground — the 
made-for-melodrama version of Boston’s 
racial grief — flashed across America’s 
TV screens, the appearance of this 





manifesto made clear that here on the 
real set, the black and white teachers’ 
terra firma (shaky to begin with) is in 
severe danger of cracking wide open. 

* * * 

“I'm going to try and avoid layoffs,” 
says Dan Burke, adding that as of last 
Tuesday he hadn’t yet received the 
document ostensibly destined for him: 
Burke recently got off the hot seat he and 
most of the other white members of the 
school committee had been sitting on 
after being charged with racism in their 
sacking of former superintendent Laval 
Wilson. Now he finds himself back on 
the butt burner with the teachers’ decla- 
ration. “I think if we have layoffs,” Burke 
says, “it could be the most racially 
divisive thing we can do short of 
returning to the pre-1974 days.” 

As part of his landmark 1974 school- 
desegregation decision, US District Court 
Judge W. Arthur Garrity Jr. found that the 
low percentage of black teachers in the 
Boston Public Schools was the result of 
unconstitutional, discriminatory use of a 
cutoff score on the National Teacher 
Examination, inadequate minority-re- 
cruitment efforts, and the reputation of 
Boston as an anti-black, segregated 
school system. His initial remedy re- 
quired the hiring of one black teacher for 
each white teacher brought on board. 

In his final orders, issued in 1985 and 
still in effect, the judge mandated that the 


Burke: “I'm going to try and avoid layoffs.” 


school department “shall achieve and 
maintain” a desegregated faculty and 
administrative staff composed of not less 
than 25 percent blacks and 10 percent 
other minorities by, among other means, 
increasing the proportions of black fac- 
ulty and administrative staff at a rate of 
not less than one-half percent annually. 

According to March school-depart- 
ment personnel figures, 23.8 percent of 
the system’s teachers are black, 10.1 
percent other minorities, and 66 percent 
white. Meanwhile, the student make-up 
is 48.4 percent black, 18.4 percent His- 
panic, 8.4 percent Asian, and 24.5 percent 
white. 

The teachers’ insistence in their letter 
on the primacy of seniority appears to 
conflict with not only Garrity’s “achieve 
and maintain” dictate but also an earlier 
layoff-related ruling that said the obliga- 
tion to increase the percentage of black 
teachers “exists whether the teaching 
force is expanding or contracting.” 

Peter Kondos says he signed the letter 
but played no part in drafting it. “I say no 
one should get laid off. But if teachers 
have to be laid off, it should be done by 
seniority,” says Kondos, a 34-year-vet- 
eran of the system, who accuses the 
school department of lowballing the 
percentage of black teachers currently on 
the job. 

Says Bob Marshall, who's been in the 
system 18 years: “The issues are racism 








and students of color having equal access 
to role models. Now it’s even more 
important than in 1974 — the system is 
75 percent nonwhite. . . . Garrity has said 
over and over, this is not an employment 
case — it’s an education case.” 

Despite the fact that in their philippic 
the teachers play the layoff card as if it 
were a fait accompli, the issue is still up 
in the air. Last Tuesday night, the school 
committee submitted a $409 million 
budget to City Hall — some $20 million 
more than Mayor Ray Flynn has stead- 
fastly said he would allocate, Worst-case- 
scenario spinners in the school depart- 
ment cite a potential layoff of 300 to 500 
teachers if the school budget plays out as 
a blues tune. (If layoff notices are sent, 
they will have to be received by May 15.) 

Nora Toney, a BEAM and BTU mem- 
ber, says the potential confrontation over 
the layoff issue would have a negative 
effect on the students. “I would think for 
the children’s sake that we as adults 
would be setting an example,” says 
Toney, who’s in her ninth year at the 
David A. Ellis Elementary School, in 
Roxbury. “Kids sense conflict, they sense 
there’s some kind of tension going on.” 

Then again, some black teachers say, 
the letter makes clear that the student 
body isn’t the top-agenda item of the 
missive’s messengers. 

“There’s nothing in the letter about 
kids or education,’ says Marshall. “It’s 
like working in a factory and they're 
making spark plugs or crayons. That lets 
you know what they’re about.” Says 
John Ertha, a BTU and BEAM member 
who teaches at Boston Latin Academy, 
near Fenway Park: “ ‘Naked of reticence 
and shorn of pride’ — they're talking 
about jobs, that’s all.” 

If the layoffs go down and the teachers 
behind the letter stick to their guns, some 
fear, the schoolhouse scene could get 
nasty. “It will open a lot of old wounds 
between black and white staff,” Nora 
Toney says. 

*” * * 

Are the teachers headed for a 1981 
rerun? 

In 1981 Proposition 2¥2 pullbacks 
paved the way for massive reductions in 
the school-department budget. The 
school committee voted to send tons of 
teachers to the bricks. In anticipation of 
the layoffs, Judge Garrity ruled that black 
teachers — the vast majority of whom 
had been hired after the beginning of 
school desegregation, in 1974 — had to 
continue to make up 19 percent of the 
work force, even if that meant laying off 
tenured white teachers. The BTU, which 
had both job-security and_ seniority 
clauses in its contract, called for a strike 
vote. Black teachers threatened to cross 
the picket line. The strike was voted 
down, but the BTU appealed Garrity’s 
order all the way to the Supreme Court. 
The high court declined to hear the case. 
And so, 710 tenured white teachers Jost 
their jobs. A couple hundred non- 
tenured black teachers also lost their 
posts. After the union's legal inter- 
vention, a BEAM spinoff felt it had to 
hire its own attorney to protect the 
interests of black teachers in future court 
battles. 

Meanwhile, the bad blood boiled. 
Blacks say teachers of color became the 
scapegoats of white hate: their tires were 
slashed, they received threatening phone 
calls. 

Nineteen hundred eighty-one is gone 
but not forgotten. Nine years later, at a 
BEAM meeting, one teacher of color 
hearkened back to what blacks saw as 
the BTU’s betrayal: “They used our 
money [union dues] to fight affirmative 
action.” 

BTU president Edward Doherty, who 
told the Phoenix last week that his union 
has nothing to do with the March 14 
letter (“I have no idea where it came from 
or who is distributing it’), says the 
union’s position today on affirmative 
action and layoffs is the same as it’s 
always been. There should be no layoffs 
(in fact, more teachers are needed, not 
less), he says, and the union supports an 
integrated work force — it backs af- 
firmative action in hiring but not in 
layoffs. “I think it’s important to have 
minority teachers in the system,” he says. 
“IT want to increase the number of 
minorities — but not at the expense of a 
white teacher with more years in the 
system.... We believe layoffs ought to 
be by seniority. . . . I don’t believe there’s 
any justice at all in depriving a person 
with 10, 12 years on the job and replacing 
that person with a black person right out 
of college.” 

Whether the BTU will return to court 

See LETTER, page 22 
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inside ticket gates. No recording devices or cameras. No lawn chairs. 
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Tale of two 





McNeighborhoods 


One community’s meat is another's beef 





by Sean Flynn 


‘George Joe is pleased Chinatown is trading the Pussycat for McDonald’s. 


eorge Joe is obviously pleased. As 
G he sits in a Chinatown restaurant, 

sipping chrysanthemum tea and 
flipping through a thin red folder, a smile 
keeps beaming out from beneath his 
mustache. 

“This is what they offered us,” he says, 
handing over the first of six laser-printed 
sheets. Beneath a red-and-yellow Mc- 
Donald’s logo is a quick summation of 
the perks Chinatown can expect when 
Ronald and Company open a 100-seat 
restaurant on the edge of the Combat 
Zone. They’re concrete and tangible 
things, like jobs and cleaner streets. 

Sure, says Joe, the executive director of 
the local neighborhood council, China- 
town was a bit stunned when the idea of 
a burgers-and-fries joint to replace the 
Pussycat Theater, closed since 1987, first 
came up, last summer. “I mean,” he says, 
“whoever heard of a McDonald’s in 
Chinatown?” 

But seven months later, it was a done 
deal. Neat, sweet, complete. 

McDonald's is coming, and George Joe 
is pleased. 

A couple of miles away, Gail Holloway 
is dejected. Resigned, really. 

“We have to be resigned to it,” she 
says, sitting in her apartment, eight doors 
up from a Roxbury parking lot where 
another set of golden arches is scheduled 
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Gail Holloway formed a group to fight burger giant. 


to go up. “McDonald's is coming.” 

For the better part of two years, 
Holloway led a fierce struggle against the 
proposal. That’s what she calls it, “the 
struggle.” From her home on Catawba 
Street, a quiet one-way lane halfway 
between Grove Hall and Dudley Square, 
she organized hundreds of residents 
within three blocks of the site into a 
sophisticated defense force mobilized to 
beat back the attack of the Big Macs. A 
non-profit organization was formed. 
Petitions were passed. Protests were 
held. Lawsuits were filed. Thousands of 
dollars were spent. The mayor and some 
city councilors even signed on to the 
cause. 

In the end, Holloway’s efforts stalled, 
but couldn’t stop, the franchise. In 
December 1989, McDonald’s was granted 
a license to build and operate an outlet at 
the corner of Warren and Dale Streets, a 
hundred yards or so from Holloway’s 
front door. And though the burger giant 
garnered the support of an impressive list 
of community organizations, including 
the Roxbury Multi-Service Center and 
Roxbury Youthworks, the neighborhood 
is still sorely split over the plan. 

In both neighborhoods, McDonald's is 
offering essentially the same thing: a 
locally owned fast-food franchise that 
will replace a piece of urban blight with 
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family fare. The neighborhoods them- 
selves share crucial similarities. Both are 
poor communities of color that have 
suffered long-standing institutional ne- 
glect and, in many ways, outright abuse. 

But whether to embrace or battle rests 
wholly on perspective. Through George 
Joe’s eyes, McDonald’s is a sign of better 
times ahead. Chinatown, sitting on the 
edge of an ambitious city plan to revamp 
and revitalize the whole of Boston's 
midsection, is a player, an up-and-comer 
in a redevelopment blueprint that drapes 
around the neighborhood. McDonald’ is 
merely the first step on a long road up. 

From Gail Holloway’s perch, McDon- 
ald’s is just another junk-food joint set 
down to plague the neighborhood. Fact 
is, Roxbury isn’t a player in any splashy 
plans to spruce up the city. Despite grand 
and perpetual talk of massive economic 
development for the area, Boston’s boom 
bypassed the black community. And the 
last thing Roxbury needs now, Holloway 
figures, is another magnet for bored and 
angry kids with nothing better to do than 
hang out. 

* * * 

Back in 1987, the Combat Zone, 
Boston's once legitimized, almost roman- 
ticized, X-rated district, was fading fast, 
closing down storefront by storefront to 


make way for the Flynn administration's 
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then-embryonic plans io change it and 
the surrounding blocks, including the 
Theater. District, from a battered urban 
pit into a gleaming world-class cul- 
tural/business/residential zone, the Mid- 


town Cultural District. Among the Com- 


bat casualties was the Pussycat Theater 
(it flashed flesh flicks), at Washington 
and Kneeland, 

Almost three years later, there’s damn 
little left of the Zone; less than half a 
dozen sex-oriented storefronts remain. 
And for Chinatown, the cramped cluster 
of apartments and businesses next door 
to the sleazy streets, the change has been 
a godsend. The pushers, pimps, and 
prostitutes, the hordes of horny young 
men and desperate old coots, have 
disappeared as the neon lights have 
blinked out. 

Killing off the Zone was one of the first 
positive steps the city has ever taken for 
Chinatown. One of the city’s poorest 
neighborhoods, Chinatown has, since 
the 1950s, seen half its land disappear, 
gobbled up by one development project 
after another: in 1953, construction of the 
Southeast Expressway forced the Chi- 
nese Merchants Association literally to 
lop off the back half of its showcase 


.pagoda-topped building on Hudson 


Street; 10 years later, the Mass Pike 
extension ripped out dozens of homes. 
For decades, when Chinatown wasn’t 
being ignored, it was being shredded. 

Now it’s time to get something back. 
Although some in the community fret 
that the ambitious Midtown plan will 
end up wreaking the same havoc on the 
neighborhood as past projects have, the 
consensus is that Chinatown is now ina 
position to squeeze some goodies out of 
the city in exchange for its cooperation 
on Midtown. Today Chinatown is a hot 
property, and it plans on playing its cards 
shrewdly. 

And McDonald’s, says George Joe, is a 
warm-up round. The burger giant is 
moving in with the enthusiastic support 
of the Chinatown/South Cove 
Neighborhood Council. In return, 
Chinatown has picked up some juicy 
benefits. 

“We are a community to be reckoned 
with right now. We are abutters to 
everything,” says Joe. “Two words that 
are in our vocabulary when we deal with 
these developers are ‘public benefit.’ 
What is Chinatown going to get out of 
it?” 

In this case, a lot. For starters, 
McDonald’s — an American icon of 
family wholesomeness — should have a 
cleansing effect on the dirty remnants of 
the Zone. The site it’s slated to go into 
(the eatery needs approval now only 
from the licensing board, which should 
be a mere formality at this point) runs 
down Kneeland and wraps a couple 
dozen feet down Washington Street, the 
gateway to what's left of the Zone. “With 
McDonald’s at that particular corner, I’m 
looking for a domino effect,” Joe says, 
envisioning Ronald McDonald as a sort 
of enforcer who will chase away the 
creepy characters, clearing out Washing- 
ton Street for non-prurient establish- 
ments. 

Chinatown’s not waiting for that to 
happen, though, to get something back 
for its support. Joe pulls out the six-page 
package from McDonald’s corporate of- 
fices in Westwood and starts pointing out 
the pluses: an Asian-American franchise 
owner (a couple who are migrating from 
the Bronx); “best faith” efforts to recruit 
management trainees and shift workers 
from Chinatown; a requirement that 
contractors for the $1 million construc- 
tion phase make a “best faith’ effort to 
hire Chinatown subcontractors; daily 
litter patrols that will pick up hamburger 
wrappers and any other trash; and direct 
community involvement — like that 
proffered last December, when 
McDonald's rounded out the local Y’s 
Christmas party with 800 boxes of 
cookies, a magic show by Ronald 
himself, and cameos by Grimace and the 
Hamburglar. 

(The only sticking point has been 
design. First time out, Joe says, 
McDonald's pitched a blueprint that had 
the front of the restaurant adorned with 
pagoda-style awnings and a funky color 
scheme. “Tacky,” was the consensus. 
“Hey, keep it cultural,” says Joe, ‘but 
don’t make it so, so... ethnic.”’) 

“Here’s a case of someone 
[McDonald’s] coming in and doing 
everything right, and that’s unusual,” 
says Connie Brown, executive director of 
the Boston Theater District Association, 
who’s “absolutely thrilled” that the 
eatery is coming in. “It says business, it 

See McD; page 16 
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IGAL EVENT TO HELP 


‘BY CALLING 931-2000. 


A PORTION OF THE PROCEEDS WILL. 
BENEFIT CITIES IN SCHOOLS 


APRIL 25 ° 7:30PM 
ALL SEATS RESERVED $22, 20. TICKETS 


AVAILABLE AT THE CENTRUM BOX OFFICE, 
ALL TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS OR CHARGE 
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LAURIE ANDERSON 


THE STRANGE ANGELS TOUR 


Saturday, March 31.7:30 & 10:30 Opera House $22.50 (50 resoraton Fee) 


Tickets available at the “hen House Box Office, Out of Town Tickets Harvard Square, all Ticketron 
locations or charge by calling Teletron at 1-800-382-8080.In Boston coll 720-3434 





Available Now on Warner Bros. Cassettes, Compact Discs and Records. 
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Friday, April [3 7:30pm  ifageasemsisial 


Orpheum Theatre $18.50 + 50 nestoration Fee 


Tickets available at box office; Out Of Town Tickets, 
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7:30 PM CENTRUM 

$20.00, $18.50 

TICKETS AVAIABIE AT THE CENTRUM BOX OFFICE 
& All TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS rexsi@icsv=~ 
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APRIL24 - CITICLUB - DOORS OPEN AT 8PM 
$13.50 ADVANCE, $14.50 DAY OF SHOW (21+) 
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GOP blunders, Jesse Jackson’s 


thunder 
by Steven Stark 








Pierce: weak candidate 





The administration 
Grade for the week: B+ 
Grade for the term: B 


Item: Criticism continues of Bush’s go-slow 


foreign policy. No one would accuse the 
administration of overreacting to events in 
Eastern Europe and South Africa. But as 
syndicated columnist Charles Krauthammer 
and others have noted, a strong foreign policy 
requires a vision of what the world will look 
like in years. And who would even venture a 
guess today what course events will take in the 
Soviet Union or South Africa? Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney and others have a point 
when they note that Gorbachev is far more 
popular in the West than he is at home, and 
that if he fails to survive, US public opinion 
could swing back to a cold-war mentality far 
more quickly than anyone would predict today. 
In 1983 most Americars viewed the Soviets as 
benign, but the accidental destruction of KAL 
Flight 007 altered our perceptions of them 
overnight. The massacre in Tiananmen Square 
had a similar effect on our perception of the 
Chinese. Should a similar event occur, our 
point of view would change back just as 
swiftly. 

Item: Nicaragua revisited. Debates about 
who’s won a war are always shorter than those 
about who’s lost one, and this conflict proved 
no exception. But as the argument over 
Nicaragua fades into history, one aspect of the 
debate is worth noting. Conservatives argued 
that the policies of this country were the main 
factor in Ortega’s downfall and that we acted 
responsibly. Liberals argued that the policies of 
the past two administrations caused Ortega’s 
downfall and that we acted irresponsibly. In 
other words, both sides were in agreement on 
one basic issue: it was the United States that 
made the difference in the recent Nicaraguan 
election. 

No one would maintain that our support for 
the contras or our economic boycott had no 
effect. But, as usual, both liberals and con- 
servatives have overestimated the influence of 
American policy. Let’s stop being so na- 
tionalistic: our capacity to shape events is not 
that great. Voters on the ground in Nicaragua 
knew what the US had done. But Ortega lost, 
not because of what we did, but because of 
what he failed to do. All politics is local, as Tip 
O'Neill once reminded us. 

Item: Local Republicans win praise for their 
convention. For the last few weeks, the local 
media have been falling all over themselves 
praising the recent GOP convention. Apparent- 
ly, the fact that a few thousand stray souls 
spent a cloudy Saturday waving banners has 
convinced some people that the Republicans 
are a force to contend with in state politics. 

Who are reporters? Six months ago, the GOP 
had a golden opportunity to re-establish itself 
in state politics. But today it appears to be in 
worse shape than it was four years ago. Sure, 
it’s waging a spirited campaign for governor of 
Massachusetts, but the far less formidable 
general-election candidate appears to be win- 
ning. The party’s nominees for other constitu- 
tional offices will be weaker than those it put 
forth in 1986, when the Republicans had Ted 
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Jackson: above politics 


Harrington, Joyce Hampers, and Bill Robinson 
on the ticket. The GOP had an outside chance 
this year to beat incumbent US Senator John 
Kerry, who has never run well statewide, and 
they blew that. And it looks as if they won’t 
mount a serious challenge to Barney Frank. 
Perhaps most important, the Republicans 
haven’t even been able to recruit enough 
candidates to run for the state legislature in 
order to challenge the Democrats’ dominance 
there. (Word . has: it they will run fewer 
candidates than they did in 1988.) The untold 
story of this campaign so far is that under Ray 
Shamie’s and Sandy Tennant’s leadership, the 
state GOP has done none of the things it 
needed to do to mount a comeback. The name 
of the game was recruitment, and the Re- 
publicans came up short. The Republicans 
ought to let Shamie run the conventions and 
someone who knows what he’s doing run the 


party. 





The Democrats 
Grade for the week: B 
Grade for the term: D 


Item: Criticism of Jesse Jackson mounts in the 
wake of his decision not to seek the DC 
mayor’s job. According to the Democratic 
establishment, Jackson has demonstrated his 
unworthiness for the presidency by failing to 
challenge Marion Barry. “Jackson missed a rare 
opportunity to enlarge his experience and 
handed his critics and rivals a legitimate reason 
to question his credentials,” wrote the Wash- 
ington Post's David Broder in a sentiment 
echoed elsewhere. But again Jackson is being 
held to an unfair standard. 

Over the past three decades, there have been 
only three figures in American culture who've 
had the ability, through their sheer presence, to 
call attention to issues large enough to demand 
the focus of the entire country. Martin Luther 
King Jr. obviously had that talent. So did Robert 
Kennedy to a lesser degree; when he journeyed 
to, Mississippi for the hunger hearings, the 
Washington press corps went with him and 
publicized the hunger crisis in America. Jesse 
Jackson is the third figure with that kind of 
power. 

When Jackson talks about South Africa or 
drugs, everyone listens. If he ran for mayor, he 
would have to give up that mantle as statesman 
at large and run his city. The tradeoff isn’t 
worth it, for either Jackson or the country. It’s 
understandable why conservatives would want 
Jackson to relinquish his position as one of the 
few progressive consciences we have left. 
Anyone who thinks Jackson should occupy the 
same role as David Dinkins and Douglas 
Wilder in our political system doesn’t under- 
stand either Jackson or the country. 

There’s an unspoken truth here that needs to 
be acknowledged: Jackson will never be 
president. It would be hard enough for any 
black to get elected, but Jackson is also too 
controversial and too liberal to win a majority. 
So why should the media demand he play by 
the traditional rules and pretend he’s just like 
Bill Bradley? In a sense, Jackson is above 
politics — he heads a movement. O 
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Upheaval will rectify socialism’s sinister image 


by Tom Gallagher . 


Ithough capitalists — will 
A profit most (in the literal 
sense) from the upheaval 
in Eastern Europe, they are not 
the only ones celebrating it. For 
socialists, seeing the Iron Curtain 
turn to scrap is also the op- 
portunity of a lifetime, albeit one 
of an ideological rather than a 
financial nature; after all, it is the 
chance to see the name of social- 
ism cleared after 40 years. 
Although this claim flies in the 
face of the official American 
interpretation of recent events 
(that socialism will inevitably 
capitulate to capitalism, the natu- 
ral order of things), Europeans 
comprehend it clearly. A recent 
European media poll conducted 
in eight European countries 
showed that communism was 
viewed positively only in the 
Soviet Union, by a 38-27 percent 
margin, whereas it drew negative 
responses that ran as high as 759 
percent in Hungary,’79 percent in& 
France, 80 percent in Poland, and 
81 percent in West Germany. § 
No surprise ‘there. But what 
they won't like to hear on Wall 
Street is that only in Poland and 
Great Britain was capitalism 
viewed in a positive light. In fact, 
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Eastern Europe is saying no to communism but yes to socialism. 





variant of socialism, it would not _ practical impact as well: it will health-care system generally 








in Italy and France, for example, 
it drew more negative responses 
than it did in Hungary and the 
Soviet Union. 

And the winner? Democratic 
socialism, which was given high 
points in all eight countries. Take 
Hungary, for instance. By a 
margin of 71-11 percent, 
Hungarians thought their quality 
of life would have been better 
had their government been a 
social democracy over the past 40 
years. 

For most non-Communist-bloc 
socialists, Eastern European 
socialism has little to do with the 
visions of a socialist future that 
have shaped so much of 20th- 
century politics.’ Despite recent 
press coverage to the contrary, 
the socialist movement was es- 
tablished with the understanding 
that there can be no socialism 


without democracy, and no 
democracy without socialism. 
But since the name — and 


hence its true definition — was 
never copyrighted, any group 
wishing to call itself socialist has 
done so — including the recent 
governments of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, and 
even Romania. Not only did East 
European socialists of a more 
democratic bent never ask for the 
post-World War II “workers’ 
states.” More important, neither 
did the working classes of those 
countries. 

Primarily because Europe was’ 
divided into rival American and 
Soviet spheres of interest, the 
Eastern European governments 
never had a free hand with which 
to chart their own courses and 
make their own mistakes. 
stead, the tried and proven 
blunders of the Soviet Union, 
itself long since departed from 
the path of democratic socialism, 
were thrust upon them. 

Although democratic socialists 
have traditionally shied away 
from prescribing an exact path to 
tread in attempting to transform a 
capitalist economy into a socialist 
one, they have been adamant in 
maintaining that only those in- 
volved in the struggle to create a 
new society have the right to 
shape it. 

Because the average Eastern 
European had little hand in 
structuring his or her country’s 


(Tom Gallagher is currently 
chairman of the Boston chapter of 
the Democratic Socialists of 
America. From 1981 to 1986, he 
was a Democratic state represen- 
tative from Allston.) 
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be surprising if he or she found 
nothing salvageable in the idea of 
socialism at all. Considering how 
little the name has meant in the 
last 40 years of those nations’ 
enforced political systems, a res- 
toration of capitalism, partial or 
total, is inevitable. And yet it is 
still difficult to imagine any 
nation consciously opting for the 
route that would lead to home- 
lessness or laissez faire health 
care. 

Of course, here in the United 
States the crumbling of the East- 


ern bloc is cited as proof of the ’ 


futility of attempts to escape the 
natural capitalist order of things 
(pronouncements rivaled in fre- 
quency only by assessments of 
the profit potential of cheap 
Eastern European labor). 

Yet the demise of Eastern-bloc 
socialism, heralded in the US as 
the ultimate triumph of 
capitalism, not to mention what 
former State Department official 
Francis Fukuyama calls “the end 
of history,” will, ironically, point 
up some of the shortcomings in 
our capitalist system long criti- 
cized by domestic democratic 
socialists. 

The first casualty of peace is 
the ideology of war — in this 
case, the official American ideol- 
ogy of anti-communism, notably 
its most recent flowering in the 
theories of former UN am- 
bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick. 

Kirkpatrick explained to the 
nation that “authoritarian” dic- 
tatorships of the right, such as 
Pinochet's in Chile, were not as 
noxious as the “totalitarian” ones 
of the left because ‘‘authoritar- 
ians” don’t last forever, whereas 
“totalitarians” do — a viewpoint 
strangely akin to an obscure 
Christian belief that though the 
fires of purgatory burn just as hot 
as those of hell, they are less 
painful to the singed because 
they know these fires will some- 
day come to an end. Kirkpatrick 
seemed to be saying that the 
victims of right-wing dictator- 
ships suffer less because they 
know their oppressors will not 
always be in power. 

A widely reprinted recent 
photo shows a bust of Stalin 
being carried above the heads of 
a massive Prague crowd, a sign 
about its neck reading, “Nic 
netrva vecne” (“Nothing lasts 
forever’). Obviously, Kirkpatrick 
proved as mistaken in her assess- 
ment of leftist dictatorships as 
Stalin was in his. 

But the decline of anti-com- 
munist ideology will have a 


undermine the 50-year-old mili- 
tary basis of our economy. De- 
spite the disdain of Wall Street 
and the White House toward 
anything that hints of “economic 
planning,” the fact is that the 
Defense Department has directed 
American industrial policy since 
the economic collapse of the 
Great Depression. After the re- 
vival induced by World War II 
military production, the so-called 
Communist Menace allowed the 
United States to continue to 
combine official allegiance to 
laissez faire economics with real- 
life addiction to government 
spending. 

But the Cold War epoch is over, 
and new enemies will be required 
to justify further Pentagon- 
directed national planning. 
Already our foreign-policy 
makers have made it abundantly 
clear that they will redouble their 
efforts against “enemies” within 
the Western hemisphere — under 
such banners as the “drug war,” 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
safety of American citizens. 

As both the specter of an 
aggressive Soviet Union and the 
East-West ideological divide 
fade, the North-South economic 
divide will inevitably become 
clearer. North Americans may yet 
come to recognize that what we 
call the American Dream is also 
alive in parts of the Americas 
south of Texas. Who knows — 
the mainstream media may even 
concede that the rebels in El 
Salvador were never risking their 
lives to establish a beachhead for 
Brezhnev, or even for Gorbachev. 
In any case, it will be a lot 
tougher for the Pentagon to 
justify the size of its current 
budget if our most pressing 
defense issue becomes protec- 
tion against invasion from the 
south. 

However, we are not in a good 
position to beat our swords into 
ploughshares. A major shift to 
peacetime production involves 
great dislocation of workers from 
declining to emerging industries. 
In this case, such a change will 
expose the shortsightedness of 
national policies supporting only 
the sheerest of “social safety 
nets” rather than social structures 
of a sturdier fabric. 

We will discover ourselves ill- 
prepared to take advantage of 
opportunities to expand our 
productive capacity, standard of 
living, and quality of life. With no 
plans for conversion from a Cold 
War economy, minimal national 
capacity for job retraining, and a 


limiting decent coverage to the 
employed, the United States 
could not have designed greater 
disincentives to economic in- 
novation if it had tried. ; 

Living with corporations that 
operate with a freer hand than 
those in much of the rest of the 
world;;. America’s workforce 
already suspects that the process 
of automation is a one-way street. 
They know it is far likelier that an 
innovative, labor-saving tech- 
nology’ will be used.to eliminate 
their jobs entirely fhan to make 
them easier or their workweek 
shorter. 

By’ world standards, the 
American union movement is 
quite small, with but 16 percent 
of the workforce organized and 
no mass-labor movement or 
socialist-electoral party. None- 
theless, for millions of 
Americans, union contracts have 
represented their only haven in a 
heartless economy: the source of 
job security, a family income 
instead of a fast-food wage, a 
decent health-care package. But 
cruelly, the end of the Cold War 
may threaten even those protec- 
tions, located, as they are, dis- 
proportionately in the military- 
related, mass-production _ in- 
dustries organized during the 
Great Depression/World War II 
era. 

And certainly anyone without 
serious stock options must look 
skeptically at the prospect of his 
or her economic interests being 
addressed by mainstream 
politics. We have, after all, just 
completed a decade in which 
conservatives and liberals alike 
routinely argued that the rich do 
not have enough money and 
therefore must be given greater 
and greater tax “incentives” to 
productive investment. Not coin- 
cidentally, the ‘80s was a decade 
of record growth of the gap 
between those at the top and 
those at the bottom of the econ- 
omy. 

The trends of the last decade 
cannot continue indefinitely; this 
country will tolerate only so 
much discrepancy between the 
ideology of the rich and the 
reality of the poor. But one hopes 
it does not take a return of the 
riots of the ‘60s or the labor 
struggles of the ‘30s to revive 
America’s commitment to 
equality in the ‘90s. 

Ultimately, the lifting of the 
Iron Curtain may shed as much 
light on what the United States is 
all about as it does on the 
condition of Eastern Europe. 0 
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TOD Gh “No Myth” 


MICHAEL PENN 
TOAD THE WET 


SPROCKET 
Fri., March 30 + 8 p.m. 


ae 


MARIANNE 


FAITHFULL . 
Sat., March 31 + 7 p.m. 


Sun., ad 1°8p.m. 
w/ BORDER PATROL 


Metal 
18+ GUN 
Wed., April 4 + 8 p.m. 
RICK BERLIN BAND 
BIG BIG NOISE 8, 
Thurs., April 5 + 8 p.m: 
18 TRIBE 
DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 
Fri., April 6 + 8 p.m. 
Formerly of Television 
Solo Acoustic 
TOM VERLAINE 


BROTHERS KENDALL 
’  Wed., April 11 + 8 p.m. 


URBAN BLIGHT 


CHUCKLEHEAD 
Fri., April 13 + 8 p.m. 
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PUPPIES 

THE BEAUTIFUL SOUTH 
Thurs., April 19 


BLAKE BABIES 
Fri., April 20 ¢ 8 p.m. 
DIANNE REEVES 
Wed., April 25 


HERETIX 
Thurs., April 26 + 8 p.m. 


{71 
ra, apair-epm. 1 || 


FIREHOSE 
- Sat., April 28 » 7:30 p.m. 


THE OCEAN BLUE 


DAISY CHAIN 
Fri., May 4+ 8 p.m. 









TANITA TIKARAM 
Sun., May 20 + 8 p.m. 


ROBIN TROWER 


Fri., May 25 + 8 p.m. 


es 
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21. Positive |.D. Box Office 
open M-F 12-6. Sat. 3-6 
967 Commonwealth Ave 

Boston « 254-2052 
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Practical Philosophy 


3 his introductory course in practical philosophy is 
based on the great teachings of past and present. Pre- 
sented in 12 weekly classes, the course is of particular interest 

to those seeking answers to the simple and fundamental 
questions of life. What is its purpose? What are its underlying 
principles? Why was I brought into being? 


CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


A THOMAS COOK COMPANY 
has the best travel values! 







The lectures and discussions are designed to help the indi- 
vidual better realize his own potential and understand his own 
nature. Students are asked neither to accept nor reject any of 
the ideas, however appealing, but rather to test them for them- 
selves in the light of their own experience. 


Among the topics discussed are wisdom, truth, consciousness, 
the nature and function of the mind, and the force of attention. 





Airline ‘Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 
CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES 





You may join an introductory series of 12 weekly lectures. 
Classes begin at 7:15 pm and end at about 9:30 pm. Tuition is 
$85. You may register by mail, or from 6:45 pm on the first 
night of attendance. 







For more information or a free brochure call 617 647-1234. 
Spring Term begins the week of April 9th in two locations: 








28 Worcester Lane, Waltham 
151 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
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Mondays or Wednesdays 
Thursdays 


A free introductory lecture will be offered on Wednesday, 
April 4, at 7:30 pm at the Chapel Hill - Chauncy Hall School, 
785 Beaver Street, (off Lexington Street) Waltham. 


Continental, United, Pan Am, Delta TWA, 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 
India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus, 
Viasa or even shuttle flights. 

AIRPORT, 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 







The Philosophy Foundation 28 Worcester Lane, Waltham, MA 02154 
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WEEKENDS 
Stay 2 or More Nights! 


WASH., D.C. Depart Fridays tron LG 
New Orleans coany day =o 299 
$299 
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SPECIAL GUESTS 
SAVATAGE 
NUCLEAR ASSAULT 
SATURDAY, 
APRIL 7 
ORPHEUM 
THEATRE 

7:30 PM © $18.50 


) RESTORATION FEE 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE 
ORPHEUM THEATRE BOX 
Fan ©) 31 0) an ©) 08  @) 800) 
TICKETS IN HARVARD 
SQUARE, AND ALL TICKET- 
MASTER LOCATIONS. 


i 2000 viens rows 
A G42 57 I" rowsn RECORDS ame wone § 


caue-roanx (617) 931-2000 


STAY 3 to 5 NIGHTS 


““, GHOOSE FROM BERMUDA'S 
FINEST HOTELS AND 
GUEST HOUSES 


Includes R/T Jet, Hotel, Transfers 


‘369 
from 


p.p. dbl. occ. 3 nt. program 











NEW YORK bepart rridays trom 199 
Williamsburg co any Day rom 229 


All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 nights 
hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 
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sey Harvard 
Call $6382 600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Genter Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 








May 10 & II, 7:30 pm 
$19.50, Centrum 


Special Guest: Mir. Big 


Tickets available at Centrum box office, and all Ticketmaster locations or 
charge by phone at 931-2000. 


Sreseetead By Tea Perty? Cescarts 
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Bellotti 


Continued from page 6 

working this year’s conclave for 
Frank. A_ convention-eve en- 
dorsement by other Dukakis- 
connected activists is reportedly 
on Bellotti’s drawing board. If 
Bellotti can rack up a few more 
polling knockouts and million- 
dollar fundraising nights, he 
might have his anti-government 
cake and still chow down on the 
support of pro-Dukakis forces, 
who know what to do when they 
see a bandwagon pulling away 
from the curb. 

That would be a tribute to 
skillful political strategizing. But 
the marketing of Frank Bellotti as 
the Dukakis-free brand doesn’t 
exactly serve truth in advertising. 


|. Even though Dukakis and his 


aides have consistently denied 
Murphy a seat at the table (most 
notably by favoring Gerard 
D’Amico over her at the 1986 
convention and subsequently ve- 
toing her choice of long-time 
confidant Joe Baerlein as chief of 
her office staff), she has inex- 
plicably clung to the notion that it 
wouldn't be cricket to cut the 
cord with the governor. Not so 
Bellotti, who, ironically, has been 
far more of a real political ally of 
Dukakis over the years, trading 
significant political favors and 
even drawing on  Dukakis’s 
squeaky-clean image for inspira- 
tion in rehabilitating his own 
shopworn political persona. 

The most notorious instance of 
the Bellotti-Dukakis alliance is 
the Barczak affair, a widely 
publicized case of alleged corrup- 
tion within the Ed King revenue 
department that, through numer- 
ous leaks and relentless harping 
on the issue by Dukakis, played a 
major role in Dukakis’s 1982 
primary victory over King. 

In the Phoenix interview last 
fall, Bellotti played down his role 
in the politicization of the case, 
and. termed the decision. * te 
pursue it his “biggest mistake” as 
attorney general. He said he 
never discussed the case or its 
political ramifications with Du- 
kakis and was not responsible for 
the leaks that projected the affair 
into the news during 1982 (even 
though some of the juiciest de- 
tails of the case found their way 
into the Globe column of Bellotti 
crony David Farrell within days 
of Barcezak’s arrest). 

But Bellotti did say he took on 
the case at the urging of the head 
of his criminal bureau, Stephen 
Delinsky, an ardent Dukakis sup- 
porter and campaign contributor. 
And the fact remains that when 
the two criminal cases brought by 
Bellotti on the basis of Barczak’s 
testimony finally came to trial in 
1983, the defendants — two low- 
level tax examiners — were 
acquitted after unusually brief 
jury deliberations. 

Taken along with other ques- 
tions about the affair’s handling, 
that’s enough to maintain a fairly 
widespread perception that the 
whole affair was Bellotti’s great- 
est political favor to Dukakis. 
“All people could talk about 
during that campaign was the 
King ‘corruption tax,’” recalls 
Barbara Anderson of Citizens for 
Limited Taxation. ‘There is a case 
to be made that Bellotti was 
responsible for the fact that 
Michael Dukakis was our gov- 
ernor.”’ 

The favor may well have been 
returned in 1983 when Dukakis’s 
Judicial Nominating Committee 
rejected the governor’s nomina- 
tion of Ted Harrington to a 
superior-court judgeship. 

Harrington, a former US At- 
torney, helped clean up the cor- 
ruption-plagued Alcoholic Bever- 
ages Control Commission during 
the first Dukakis term, and had 
been a valuable Dukakis cam- 
paign supporter in 1982. Given 
Harrington’s distinguished _ re- 
cord and political backing of 
Dukakis, he was an obvious 
choice for a judicial vacancy. But 
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Harrington had also run afoul of 
Bellotti by aggressively pursuing, 
during the 1980 extortion trial of a 
former investigator in the at- 
torney general's office, a theory 
that Bellotti and his aides had 
tried to cover-up the employee's 
wrongdoing. 

At first seemingly unaware of 
Bellotti’s objections, Dukakis 
submitted Harrington’s name to 
the nominating committee, but 
he later stood idly by and al- 
lowed the nomination to be 
torpedoed. More than half of 
Harrington’s interview before the 
committee was consumed by 
hostile questioning from two Du- 
kakis appointees with personal 
ties to Bellotti — Boston attorney 
Earle Cooley and Stephen De- 
linsky. 

Harrington never got his state 
judgeship, became a Republican 
in part due to his treatment at 
Dukakis’s and Bellotti’s hands, 
and ultimately was appointed to 
the federal bench. Last fall, recall- 
ing his antipathy toward Har- 
rington, Bellotti noted: “If some- 
one screws me, they get 
screwed,” 

Then there’s the vignette of 
Democratic presidential nominee 
Dukakis and his aides, sitting in 
the governor’s office in mid 
September of 1988, frantically 
trying to talk officials of the 
Boston Police Patrolmen’s As- 
sociation out of their plan to 
endorse George Bush. Placing the 
call on behalf of Dukakis was 
none other than Frank Bellotti. 

But perhaps the most compell- 
ing irony of Bellotti’s repudiation 
of the Dukakis way lies in the 
profound political debt that 
Bellotti owes to the governor, 

Frank Bellotti is a _ viable 
gubernatorial candidate today 
due to the credibility within the 
predominantly liberal political 
and media establishments he 
earned during his 12 well-re- 
ceived years as attorney general. 
But before his initial election to 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Harrington crossed swords with Bellotti and paid the price. 


that office in 1974, he recalled in 
the Phoenix interview, “I lived in 
a never-never underworld for ten 
years because of the Mafia 
rumors and all that kind of stuff. | 
kept climbing up the hill all those 
years. It wasn’t until I got elected 
that | could-really vindicate my- 
self and show people, this is what 
| would do in government. In the 
law business | was like a super- 
star, because I was a good lawyer. 
But in the political business I was 
a hack.” 

And look at the things Bellotti 


The debut album. Featuring “Better Days 
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: 9.99. 
The Paradise Wed., 4/4. 18 yrs. or older 


did in office that helped him shed 
that onerous label. The ag- 
gressive defense of consumers’ 
rights. The screw-you attitude 
toward big business when its 
interests conflicted with en- 
vironmental concerns or with 
government’s’ regulatory 
prerogatives. The recruitment of 
a new breed of young, well- 
educated, liberal, suburban talent 
(such as Paula Gold, Scott 
Harshbarger, and Judy Meredith) 
to fill top public jobs once re- 
served for the political faithful. 
















May 13 7:30 
CENTRUM 


For information on tickets for 

ag seating and reception with 

Cher, enway Communi 
y 247-CARE. 


call the 
Health Center at (61 
Presented by Tea Party® Concerts in 


association with the Fenway Community 
Health Center Building Project. 





And, in perhaps his ultimate bow 
to Dukakis’s success, Bellotti 
adapted his political style to the 
understanding that, in the post- 
Watergate era, ethical purity was 
to be pursued and publicized, not 
only because it was right, but also 
because it was a valuable political 
tool. 

Bellotti would undoubtedly be 
offended at the notion that he 
borrowed a few tricks from 
Dukakis. But he acknowledges 
that after being castigated as an 
outdated hack during the 1974 


campaign, the same year Dukakis 
won office on a pledge of sweep- 
ing reform, he instituted broad 
changes in his political approach 
and outlook. “You know what 
nobody understands about me? 
I’m not stupid, and I’m suscep- 
tible to change, and I understand 
what I don’t know,” he says. 
Given that, it’s easy to imagine a 
shrewd survivor like Bellotti 
watching a_ relative political 
neophyte 10 years his junior 
being sworn into the office Bellot- 
ti had sought twice before and 
wondering: what's he got that | 
haven't? 

In the final days of the 1966 
campaign for attorney general, 
Bellotti and Dukakis demon- 
strated what political camarade- 
rie is all about. During their 
bruising fight for the Democratic 
nomination, Bellotti’s old-guard 
supporters and Dukakis’s new- 
wave liberals had developed a 
fierce mutual loathing (earlier 
that year Dukakis had referred to 
Bellotti and other contestants for 
the office as “tired Democratic 
voices” that “fatigue me when 
they speak”). But in the closing 
days of the final election battle 
between Bellotti and Republican 
Elliot Richardson, Democrats 
held a rally to support Bellotti, 
who had been damaged by a 
well-timed Richardson smear. 
Dukakis attended the rally and 
made a big show of embrac- 
ing Bellotti, a move that raised 
eyebrows among many of Du- 
kakis’s liberal supporters who 
felt more comfortable with Rich- 
ardson. 

Even though Bellotti never 
forgets a favor like that one, he 
wouldn't want that hug from 
Dukakis now. And it’s been a 
telling scenario in the early cam- 
paign that Bellotti hasn’t hesi- 
tated to cut the cord with his old 
ally, thereby heightening a politi- 
cally favorable contrast with the 
awkward indecision of his oppo- 
nent. O 
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NIGH §STAGE 


Best Nig D 
~-- Ruston Magazine 


TONIGHT 
Fri., March. 30 ¢ 8 & I 1p. 


PIECES OF A DREAM 


pril 4 © 9 p.m. 


LOUDON 
WAIN 


ROBIN LANE 


Thurs., April 5 ¢ 9 pm 


WRECKA 
GARR LANG & THE BIG RIG 
SIAMESE TRIPLETS 


Fri., April 6 ¢ 8 & 11 p.m. 
Former Singer ter From Traffic 


DAVE 


Sun., April 8 1 show 8 pm 
Cuneiform Lable Showcase 


BIRDSONGS OF THE MESOZOIC 


Thurs., April 12 ¢ 8pm 


DESERT HEARTS 
KSENIA MACK 


featuri 
Ken M r-Guitar 
Teddy Borowiecki-Piano, Accordian 


Wed., A ob Het ys ye 


HERMETO. PASCOAL 
EGBERTO GISMONTE 


Thurs. & Fri., nerG 19&20¢ 8&l1l 
Jazz Great 


DIANE SCHUUR 


Wed., April 25 © 7:30 & 10:30pm 
AVERAGE WHITE BAND 


ri. ag 26 
Bill That 


BLOOD ORANGES 
THE IMMORTALS 
KENDALL BROTHERS 
Fri., a noel od ee llpm 


KOKO TAYL 


“Queen of the Blues” 


COMMANDER CODY & 


HIS LOST AIRMEN 


823 Main St., 
Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
Tickets available at Nightstage Box 
Office, Ticketron, bee 
Records, Out of Town/Harvard 

Concert Charge 497- 1118, 
Teletron 


~ am Spanos oa 


Special Edition! 
WFNX + Boston Rocks wit 
BULLET LAVOLTA 


iy PRONG 
HOLLOW HEYDAY 
JONES VERY - STILL LIFE 
Juanita The Scene Ques 


THE FOOLS 
} ts PARADE 
MORGAN STU + KID SIMPLE 


N's & V's 


18+ 18+ 184+ 184+ 184+ 18+ 184 


JUNKYARD 


THE BL ACK CROWES 
HAMMERSMITH 


arc dom at-la(cmclale mM ntelel4 
THE WELLMET PROJECT 


THE 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


THE TITANICS - DOGZILLA 
ONE HORSE OPERA 


JOHN CAFFERTY 
& THE BEAVER 
BROWN BAND 


MESSINA 


et CAMINOS - WIS BE GUYS 


mete Y's Lisa Garvey 


HEAVY METAL SPRING G BREAK! 
PIECES 
juests THE TEARS 


STICKS & STONES + ZALLA 
40 THIEVES 


THE 
MACHINE 


The Pink Floyd Show 
guests UGLY RUMORS 
THE FEDS + EVIDENCE - WHAT 


“THE | 
OUTLAWS 


Marshall Tucker Band 


Toy CALDWELL 
St. JOHN 
> WCGY's Julie D. 


wii BLONDY 


& THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


TREAT 
HER RIGHT 


LAURIE SARGENT 


WBCN 


‘xe STOMPERS 


GIGOLO AUNTS 
GARR LANGE & THE BiG RiG 
SIN-A-MEN GYPSY 
CLOCKWORKS 


cxssiantnsiaieaasinigacensiliiatennininsiasteiipaisteiaiatnattihiiiianadilin 
GREAT NORTHEAST PRODUCTIONS, INC. PF 


Berklee Performance Center * Friday, May 4 * 7 pm 
All Seats Reserved * Tickets $18.50 


e0 Gout 


& the rae 
With special ¢ guest 


j Poi Dog 
; & at oy 


hanna 
ealey Fe — 


; sets shite tr os Deb oon Diets oer pre 
TWeotron lacations or charge by calling Teletren af 1-888-382-8888. in Basten call 728-2424 
JOIN US IN OUR SUPPORT OF THE PINE STREET INN. 


PLEASE BRING CLOTHING AND ON-PERISABLE FOOD ITEMS TO THE SHOW. 
THERE WILL BE COLLECTION BINNS AT THE ENTRANCES. 


IRANSATLANTIQUE 


= SHIP OF LIGHT =~ 


DON'T MISS THE BOAT! 
BOOK PASSAGE TODAY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7 
HYNES CONVENTION CENTER 
(900 BOYLSTON STREET, ACROSS FROM THE ICA) 
9 P.M.-2 A.M. 


DANCE TO THE SENSATIONAL SOUNDS OF 
FAT CITY; STOP IN TO THE ROMANTIC CABARET 
WITH YOUR MATE, BID ON YOUR VERY OWN 
“PORTHOLE” DESIGNED BY NATIONAL 

AND LOCAL ARTISTS. 


DRESS IS FUNKY BLACK TIE OF 
THE 1920S AND ‘30S. 


TICKETS: $40 IN ADVANCE; $50 AT THE DOOR 
FOR INFORMATION OR TO CHARGE BY PHONE 
CALL THE ICA AT: 266-5152. 


TO BENEFIT THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
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McD 


Continued from page 10 

says families, and it says lots of 
positive activity, and those things 
are what that particular block of 
Washington Street needs desper- 
ately.” 

It took just over seven months 
from the initial proposal to install 
the restaurant to approval by the 
city’s Zoning Board of Appeal 
(ZBA), which came March 20. 
And everyone, it seems, is happy 
with the result. 

“I think our time is now,” says 
Joe, “especially with the renova- 
tion of the hinge block [a vital 
part of the Midtown plan]. And if 
McDonald's is going to lead the 
way ... we are going to use it as 
our stepping stone.” 

* * * 

Gail Holloway wants to make 
one thing absolutely, positively 
clear: neither she nor her allies 
are anti-development. They’re 
not, for that matter, even anti- 
McDonald’s. They just don’t 
want a burger palace plunked 
down in their backyard. 

They're afraid of it. 

It's not so much all the per- 
ipheral issues, though those are 
troublesome. Litter. Plummeting 
property values. Traffic. Noise. 
McDonald’s says it has an answer 
for such concerns. But cut to the 
brass tacks, and the bottom line is 
this: “Ours was a safety issue,” 
Holloway says. “A basic safety 
issue for the abutters.” 

What Holloway fears is the 
kids, groups of them, even gangs 
— hanging out, killing time, 
looking for action. And, frankly, 
she doesn’t want them to have an 
attractive place to go in -her 
neighborhood — a residential 
cluster halfway between Grove 
Hall and Dudley Square, two 
neighborhood hubs that aren’t 
particularly safe after sundown. 
“McDonald's,” she says, “is a 
place that attracts youth.” 
~“In-THost Neighborhoods, that’s 


© not too great a problem. But in 


the inner city, kids have been 
shooting at each other with 
frightening regularity. And to 
Holloway, the economic benefits 
of a McDonald’s isn’t enough to 
counterbalance the - potential 
threat of a teen hangout. 

There’s a bitter irony here. 
Boston's black community was 
virtually-ignored during the city’s 
now-waning economic heyday, 
and major proposals to revitalize 
the area: have been repeatedly 
thwarted. Take, for instance, the 
Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority's plan to move to a 
parcel of land in Roxbury, which 
was shot down with the help of 
the State House’s Quincy delega- 
tion. Or perennial proposals to 
develop the Boston State Hospi- 
tal site, in Mattapan, that are 
stifled yearly by a single state rep 
from Hyde Park. 

The woes that inevitably result 
from such neglect — like gangs 
— create fear. And that fear puts 
residents like Holloway in the 
uncomfortable position of oppos- 
ing an economic step forward, 
albeit a small one, because 
they’re afraid the problems will 
be worsened. 

Already, she says, she and her 
neighbors feel the effects of living 
on the edge of a small com- 
mercial center. Currently, the 
southwest corner of Warren and 
Dale Streets, where the new 
McDonald's is scheduled to be 
under construction next month, is 
a parking lot for an Ames store. 
Her block, Catawba Street, butts 
up against it. And when crowds 
show up for a big sale down 
there, Holloway doesn’t have to 
check out the parking to see how 
busy it is; she just looks for an 
increase in crime. 

“They [kids] snatch a necklace 
down there and run down this 
street,” she says. “And _ since 
they've already got one, they 
figure, ‘Ill just run up on this 
girl’s — and snatch hers, too.’ 


_._|t'sa.ripple effect, and the people 


See McD, page 21 
















THE BEST NEW 
MUSIC AT THE 
BEST PRICES! 


SALE ENDS SAT. APRIL 14, 1990 


THEY MIGHT BE 
GIANTS 


-FLOOD 


CHRIS REA 
THE ROAD TO HELL 


featur wae THE ROAD TO HELL - LET'S 
DANCE - 


ALANNAH MYLES 


THAT'S WHAT THEY ALWAYS SAY 





Alannah Myles They Might Be Giants Chris Rea 
Our reg.14.99 CD Our reg.14.99 CD Our 3.99 CD Our reg.13.99 CD 
cD cD 1 cD 
Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 1 0° : Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 


everything but the girl 
the language of life life : 





Julia Fordham Everything But The Girl - Black Crowes 
Our reg.14.99 CD Our reg.14.99 CD Our reg.13.99 CD 
CO ses. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 1 CO ces. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 


THE JESUS AND MARY CHAIN 
Automatic 


Featuring: Bives From A Gun 


IMNOT SCARED ed 





Ernie Isley Jesus & Mary Chain Reindogs 
ba . Our reg.13.99 CD Our reg.13.99 CD Our reg. 13.99 CD 
Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6,98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 
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SAVE ON 
THE MUSIC 


THAT 
LECHMERE M 


ATTERS! 


SALE ENDS SAT. APRIL 7,1990 






THE HERETIX 
Riviting sounds from 
one of America's 
hottest bands 










SINEAD O'CONNOR 
Depeche Mode 3 e . 4 Ip pd NOT Bebe Nothing Co | ate s0OT 
Featuring: tte ee ™ — The Em pt ae = Ne w Clothes. Thre ree Babies 





Depeche Mode Cowboy Junkies Midnight Oil Sinead O'Connor 


Our Reg. 14.99 CD Our Reg. 13.99 CD Our Reg. 13.99 CD Our Reg. 13.99 CD 
98 CD 1 0% CD 1 98 CD 
Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 


PETER MURPHY SHAWN COLVIN, MICHAEL PENN 


© cw ate 


han : 
Plank vo Unik St snap ind Of Love | Love 
Steady a ge Brave New World/This & That 


A i a a ag aie a EE i ee 





Peter Murphy Shawn Colvin Michael Penn The Church 
Our Reg. 13.99 CD Our Reg. 13.99 CD Our Reg. 13.99 CD Our Reg. 14.99 CD 
1 O78°8 1 98 CD 98 CD 1 8 CD 
Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.98 
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ELEKTRIG BAND COREA 


ELEKTRIC BAND 
INSIDE OUT 
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Our reg. 13.99CD Our reg. 13.99¢D Coming to 
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DAVE GRUSIN 
MIGRATION 


DIANE SCHUUR 
COLLECTION 


PEAPURING 
DAVE cal 













TOM 
STAN GETZ 
JOSE FELICIANO 
EGADD 
RICHARD TEE 
COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA 





Our reg. 13.99CD 


I 02209... reg. 8.99...6.99 


Our reg. 13.99CD 


1099¢D 


DEBORAH HENSON- 
CONANT 
CAUGHT iN THE ACT 


DAVID BENOIT 
WAITING FOR SPRING 





AT CHARLES HOTEL April 19 
Our reg. 13.99CD 


10%9CD 


Cass. Our reg. 8.99...6.99 
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Spring Conditions 


e Snow pack - 5’ average 

© Closing date - April 22 

© Ticket rates - $15 Mon. - Fri. after 4/1 
e Hotel rates - $70 queen/$80 double 

© Skiing - GREAT! 


Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 


Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel ¢ Sugarloaf/USA ® Maine 
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McD WILD presents SILKY SOUL TOUR 


Continued from page 16 Starring 


who are closest feel it hardest.” 
It was with that fear in mind M A 7 E 


that in 1988 she started organiz- 


| MOLLY'S 


+NIGHTCL 


161 Brightor n Ave.. yatelal ton 
Call 783-2900 $eprererece 


ing against McDonald’s plans to . featuring 

install the franchise, which at that Wednes one 5 

time would have been owned FRANKIE Th urs re 
Collegiate Night 


tests Black. Coeple fou om BEVERLY 


ingham. With the help of the 
with very special guest star 
Regina Belle 


Reverend Ozzie Edwards, of the 
Eliot Congregational Church, she 

OPERA HOUSE 
May 3rd, 8pm 


If you have an “Fridays 4-8pm 
aad you need to Collegiate Hours 
rent, you Can reach over March 30 & 31 - 
400,000 people by Dance to your favorite tunes spun by 
advertising in the DJ. "Kiki" 


canvassed the neighborhood, 
knocking on 500-plus doors. To 
formalize the fight, the Washing- 
ton Park Improvement Coalition 
(WPIC), of. which she is the 
president, was formed. “The 
struggle” had begun. 


Boston Phoenix 3 March 3] : 
Classifieds. ~ Cork Shoot Contest 





In the spring of 1988, after the All seats reserved on sale at the Opera House Plus—its guaranteed! 
ZBA okayed a variance for the Box Office, Nubian Notions and all other usual , vas lester second yee 
restaurant, the protesting picked outlets. To charge tickets call 6177203434 Run it for two weeks, $2,000 in cash & ap 
up. Two lawsuits (eventually ON SALE MOND AY, APRIL 2nd then we'll run it FREE ; April 8. 


dropped) were filed, appealing 


the ZBA decision to Suffolk until it works. CALL: 
Superior Court. A rally was held 


at City Hall, complete with “Stop Math OUR 


the Big Mac Attack” banners. The 26/- ] 234 NIGHTC LUB 


WPIC wasn’t alone in the battle, 

either. The Roxbury Planning 

and Zoning Advisory Committee DRUMMERS! 

also went thumbs down on the La FOR ONLY $1 50 


idea. Several city councilors, as The Phoenix Classifieds BEST MUSIC POLL CONCERT 
well as Mayor Ray Flynn, were GIG SECTION this M 
converted to the cause. Can hel find @ band SEE OUR OTHER AD 
On the ether stde: MaDonaae’s p you a band. IN THIS SECTION FOR DETAILS 
had a petition with some 800 
signatures on it favoring the 
franchise,.and enlisted the sup- 
port of City Councilor Bruce 
Bolling, who represents the dis- 
trict (later, however, Bolling took 
a neutral stance). Eventually, the 
Wests, tired of the fight, jumped™ 
ship and took another franchise 
in Virginia; they were replaced by 
Jim Roberts, who owns and 
operates a franchise in Roslindale 
and has deep roots in Roxbury. 
By December 1989, when the 
restaurant was given final ap- 
proval by the city licensing 
board, Roberts had managed to 
garner the enthusiastic support of 
dozens of community groups. 
Now that McDonald's is a fait 
accompli, Holloway says, she and 
others are concerned for the same 
youths they fear. Kids, she 
argues, aren't necessarily bad. 
They're just bored and restless 
f and misdirected. A McDonald’s, 
despite Roberts's insistence to the 
contrary, won't do anything to 
change that. 

“In my neighborhood,” says 
Holloway, “it’s tough to talk 
about giving a kid a job at 
McDonald's wages [about $5 an 
hour] when they‘ve got Uzis and 
they’re making so much money 
selling drugs, with gold hanging 
down to their navels.” If they do 
start hanging around 
McDonald’s, she’s afraid the 
problems they’ll create may spur 
calls for a tougher police war 
against them: “We don’t want the 
neighborhood, or McDonald's, or - 
-the powers that be to say, ‘Oh, 
look at that congregation of 
youth. Let’s send in the National 
Guard or more police.’ ” 

McDonald’s could have found 
another spot, she says, some- 
where closer to Dudley Square, a 
district that,.in addition to being 
more commercial, has a police 
Station. Moreover, some other 
kind of development may have 
worked out better for the 
neighborhood. Like maybe a “‘de- 
cent sit-down kind of res- 
taurant.” Or a classy grocery 
store, something like a Bread & 
Circus. “Something,” she says, 
“so that we can be considered a 
viable, up-and-coming, thinking 
community. And McDonald's 
just doesn’t fit that picture.” 

Worse yet, she frets that a 
McDonald’s may even play into 
the cruel stereotypes of Roxbury: 
that it’s a cheap, disposable com- 
munity, the kind of place where 
there are plenty of chicken stands 
and liquor stores but no decent 
supermarkets. 

“We're not anti-development,” 
she insists. “We want money in 
the community, too, but not at 
the expense of our safety.” “0 
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The Boston Phoenix & WFNX-FM Proudly Present 


LIVE IN CONCERT 


This Monday, April 2 
Citi /AXIS " © 7:30 


(in alphabetical order) 


THE BARDOTS 
BIM SKALA BIM 
THE CAVEDOGS 

GANG STARR POSSE 
HERETIX 
IN THE PINK 
RAINDOGS 
THINK TREE 
TRIBE 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


with Special Guest Host 


of the 
Show starts promptly at 8:30 


B-52'S 
$12.50 in advance * $15.00 day of show 


Proceeds will be donated to The Fund for the Arts and New England Earth Day 


Tickets available at all Ticketmaster locations, or by calling (617) 931-2000. 
Tickets available at Citi the night of show only. 
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Dial (617) L 


THE #1 Laptop source in New England 
From sharp minds come sharp products. Special pricing one week only 


Call Now 


Laptops Etc. in j 
cea wear || | sitet sor 
Cambridge, MA Phoenix's Classified 


(617) 576-6615 AUDITIONS 


PHIL COLLINS 


Great Woods * June 6 & 7 


MILLI VANILLI 


W/ SEDUCTION & YOUNG M.C. 
Springfield » April 21 + New Haven» Api 126 B 


Worcester * April 14 


INDIGO GIRLS 
MOTLEY CRUE 


» NEADS MOTLEY CRUE 
cali BLOCK GREAT WHITE 


Foxboro ¢ July Paramount nog sauniie April 7 


Peau JOE SATRIANNI 


FRIC CLAPTON) GpaTRFUl DEAD 


Hartford Civic Center © April 12 & 13 Nassau Collesium * March 28-30 ¢* Albany, NY * March 24-26 


MADONNA 


Worcester * Jane 45 & 6 


DON HENLEY 
CHER 


Worcester * May 13 


VAN MORRISON 


Orpheum © April 19 & 20 


Worcester May ¢ 10 


RANDY TRAVIS 
G& TAMMY WYNETTE 


Worcester * April 7 


SPORTING EVENTS 


RED SOX OPENING DAY 
BRUINS, WHALERS 


A New Sound for the '90's 


The New Yamaha SY77 Keyboard 


e AWM2 (16 Bit Advanced Wave Memory) Offers Unmatched Sample Playback Quality. 


e AFM (Advanced Frequency Modulation) Provides A Dramatic Boost In Sound Quality And 
Versatility Over Previous FM Technology. 


¢ RCM (Realtime Convolution & Modulation) Achieves A New Fusion Of Sample Realism And 
Expressive Power Over FM. 


¢ Versatile 1.2, or 4 - Element Voice Architecture & Complex Envelope 
Generators For Extensive Sample Layering Capability. 


« Advanced Digital Filters With Resonance For All New Dynamic Timbre Control. And 
Analog Style Sounds. 


¢ 16 Channel Multi Timbral Mode, Full Featured 16 Track Sequencer, & A Wide Variety Of 
Sampled Drum And Percussion Sounds Make The SY77 A Powerful Production Tool. 


« Dynamic Panning For Enhanced Sonic Animation. 
¢ Four Internal SPX900 Type Signal Processors. 
¢ Large 240 X 64 Backlit LCD Display For Easy Editing. 


[aSalle |\Vusic 


1090 Boylston Street, Boston MA 02215 Phone: (617) 536-0066 
1052 Main Street, East Hartford CT 06108 Phone: (203) 291-8479 


ELBA 
RAMALHO 


The Lambada Queen’ 


G * romen mecomos anc 0nd 
ror ix (617) 931-2000 


WHY WAIT? 


If you've had too many 
birthdays, and your arms 
don't seem long enough, 

It may be Presbyopia 


CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT 


BOSTON 


OPTOMETRIC | 


CENTER 


¢ Comprehensive Eye Exams 
¢ Contact Lenses 

e Fashion Frames 

Same Day Service 


We will work with your 
health care plan. 


1255 Boylston St., Boston + (617/262-2020 
“TOD 236-460 (for hearing Impaired). 


Evenings and weekend hours. 
A Patient care facility of the 
New England College of Optometry. 
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Letter 


Continued from page 8 
over the issue (and Doherty says 
the letter’s writers are premature 
in conceding layoffs), says the 
union head, will depend on the 
circumstances at the time, the 
vote of the membership, and the 
advice of the BTU’s attorneys. But 
he adds: “If I thought we could 
overturn Garrity’s order on sen- 
iority and layoffs, I'd be in court 
tomorrow. I think it’s wrong and 
an injustice.” And, he says, if 
there are major let-gos, some of 
those laid off will have been hit 
with a double whammy — laid 
off in ‘81, rehired, and then back 
on the chopping block. Adds 
Doherty, “If I were a white 
teacher facing a layoff again after 
having given up a job in 1981, I’d 
be making every attempt to have 
the issue back before the courts.” 
Which the letter writers say 
they-most certainly intend to do. 
“The times have changed. This is 
16 years after the desegregation 
of the school system. There has 
been a growing body of case law 
from the Supreme Court over the 
last several years which has 
shown that the present Court has 
a more enlightened view of Equal 
Protection Under the Law.” 
(Which is to say, the more 
conservative court has been chip- 
ping away at affirmative action.) 
“We are preparing to get back to 
the Supreme Court and have our 
case heard this time.” F 
BEAM president Cassandra 
Merrilles, principal of the Fifield 
School, in Dorchester, says she’d 
rather expend her resources on 


“education, not fighting the same 


old battles. But she adds: “They 
know if they should ever pursue 
it, we'll get our own attorney and 
fight it tooth and nail.” 

For the black teachers, like the 
white ones, know the times 
they've been a changin’. Bob 
Marshall can see it in the 
schoolhouse. “You can feel the 
tension. ... I feel like the system 
is in turmoil. I feel like black folks 
are fighting for their lives.” 

Some black teachers feel the 
community of color was 
chumped in the most recent 
teachers contract: they say 
parents were underrepresented 
on the school-site councils that 
will steer next season's school- 
based management, and there 
was no guarantee that black 
teachers would participate in 
shared-decisionmaking. Some 
are suspicious of a. white-con- 
trolled school committee that 
quickly turned from loving to 
loathing Laval Wilson, believing 
a black super was brought in to 
hasten the disengagement of the 
court from the desegregation pro- 
cess. 

Further, some fear that the 
emergence of hardcore white 
opposition to potential layoffs — 
as the March 14 missive portends 
— will put a major damper on the 
teacher cooperation that should 
be at the heart of Boston’s school- 
based management experiment. 

Already, some black teachers 
say they'll be less likely to form a 
united front to lobby Mayor 
Flynn against the menace of 
major layoffs — as many com- 
munity activists have exhorted — 
than they would have been had 
the letter-knife not been thrust 
into their stomachs. “That's 
where the racism comes in,” 
Marshall says. “They don’t 
understand. If you fight for the 
kids, you're going to be saved. If 
you're just talking about your 
own job, you're going to get 
washed out.” 

Yet each teacher will have to 
deal with his co-workers in his 
own way. 

“We follow Martin Luther 
King,” John Ertha says. “Love 
your enemy; we'll bring them 
back into the fold and make them 
precious again.” 

“That’s your opinion,” Bob 
Marshall says. “I’m not loving 
anybody that’s not loving 
me.” 0 
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Quote 


Continued from page 3 

initial piece? Perhaps, but given 
the publication’s basic take-no- 
prisoners, break-the-news ethic, I 
sure don’t fault them for going 
with the day-one story. 

For his part, Dhooge says the 
March 20 piece “is consistent 
with the style of journalism the 
Herald is known for, that is, to 
project into public perception 
something that might not be 
accurate and they know might 
not be accurate.” 

Predictably, Herald executive 
city editor Andy Gully begs to 
differ. “At no point on that 
Monday [March 19] did anyone 
contact Jon Wells or the city desk 
and raise any questions about 
that story other than to say not to 
run it. Nobody elaborated any 
reasons.” 

Those aren't the only areas of 
disagreement between the yf 
Speaker and the tabloid. In an Qf4 
impromptu interview with $f 
Middlesex News State House 
reporter Dom Slowey after a3 
March 24 Democratic Town < 
Committee breakfast in Med-©O 
field, Keverian claimed that Wells = 
had acknowledged to him in a 
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Keverian: mishandled ethics report 


phone conversation that “he was 
aiding and abetting a felony” by 
printing confidential information 
coming out of the Ethics Com- 
mission. The Herald's version is 
that Wells acknowledged it could 
conceivably be a violation of law 
for someone to leak a confiden- 
tial document from inside the 
commission, but that it con- 
stituted no crime for a media 
outlet to publish it. Keverian also 
told Slowey that the Globe had 
been given first dibs on the report 
and taken a pass on it; the 
Speaker declared that “{State 
House reporter] Frank [Phillips] 


refused to run it, I'm told.” (As an 


THE BEST MEAT 


afterthought, Keverian added 
that he didn’t want that con- 
strued as.a sign that he con- 
sidered Phillips an “ethical” re- 
porter.) Both Phillips and Globe 
political editor Ben Bradlee Jr. say 
the Globe never had access to the 
documents leaked to the Herald; 


-and Bradlee, quoted in a March 


28 Herald item, applauded. the 
tabloid for running the March 20 
story. 

In the interview with Slowey, 
Keverian also claimed that Wells 
had “every document” when he 


wrote the March 20 story, .ap2' 


parently suggesting that those 


SLOW COOKING 
REALLY OUTSTANDING BB-Q@ SAUCE, 


EQUALS 


TRY OUR BODACIOUS 


PULLED 
PORK 
SANDWICH 
WITH JIMY FRIES 
ONA 
BUTTERED 
TOASTED 
BUN. 


FoR vust $4.95 


(CLOSED ON MONDAYS) 11:00 AM to 11:00 PM TUESDAY-SATURDAY « 12:00 to 10:00 PM SUNDAY 
300 BEACON ST., SOMERVILLE (ACROSS FROM BEACON ST.STARMARKET) 547.4770 


documents included material in- 
dicating the Speaker had been 
exonerated. This is vehemently 
denied by the Herald. And fi- 
nally, in response to a Slowey 
question, Keverian claimed that 
he personally had “talked to 
Mister Wells” before the story 
was printed. This is not only 
disputed by the Herald, which 
says that Wells was.denied access 
to Keverian, but also by a 
Keverian’ campaign source, who 
says that only Dhooge spoke to 


athe reporter that day. 


There are other pieces of the 
puzzle. still missing. In his con- 





“Southern Pit” 


BAR-B-Q 


FIVE HOURS OF SLOW COOKIN’ OVER A WOOD. 
FIRE CREATES ONE OF THE MOST 
OUTSTANDING TASTES YOU WILL 
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versation with Slowey, Keverian 
accused Bill Galvin, another 
Democratic candidate for treasur- 
cr, of leaking the staff report to 
the press; the Speaker said he 
had been told that Galvin was the 
snitch “by a feature writer at the 
Globe.” Now Galvin, who has 
vigorously denied the charge, has 
a reputation for playing a nasty 
game of politics, but most ob- 
servers seem to discount him as a 
serious suspect in the leak. (At 
this point, it may behoove Galvin 
to have Keverian stay in the 
treasurer's race to keep other, 
stronger potential candidates at 


EVER EXPERIENCE. 
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“Lord knows there's 
lots to love at 
Jimy Mac's Southern 
Pit Bar-B-Q in Somerville” 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 


AND THE GOOD THING IS YOU CAN 
HAVE IT EVERY DAY FOR JUST $4.95. 


JIMY MAC'S-A TRUE SOUTHERN PIT 
BB-Q—NO MOVING PARTS, NO GAS 
. OOKING - TRADITIONAL, CLOSED PIT- 
RY S to 12 HOUR SMOKING OVER A LOW FIRE. 


HICKORY, OAK, MAPLE LOGS AND 
CHARCOAL PROVIDE THE BEST BB-Q SPARE 
RIBS, PORK AND CHICKEN YOU WILL FIND 
NORTH OF THE MASON-DIXON LINE. 


bay.) And though speculation 
abounds about the identity of the 
Globe feature writer, few seem to 
have a solid clue. Keverian’s 
fingering of Galvin is being 
viewed as further evidence that 
the Speaker has lost his cool, to 
put it euphemistically. 

So where are we now? Well, 
the Herald can’t be thrilled that 
its March 20 story had to be 
revised so quickly (the following 
day’s story was headlined ETH- 
ICS PANEL OVERRULED STAFF 
FINDINGS: KEVERIAN), but since 
then — in its news coverage, in a 
Carr column, in a. Peter Lucas 
column, and in an editorial — it 
has strongly suggested that the 
commission's reported decision 
to overrule the staff report is an 
example of a double standard of 
justice through which the big- 
time pols escape with minimal 


_ punishment, if any. That may 


turn out to be the truly significant 
story here, but only when the 
commission concludes its in- 
vestigation of Keverian, which is 
said to be ongoing, will all the 
salient facts be known. 

Meanwhile, the Herald's pretty 
happy about the havoc this story 
has wreaked. Carr, the paper's 
spiritual leader, says he doesn’t 
know who leaked the staff report 
to him, but adds, “I’d like to 
thank him publicly.” 

The real loser was Keverian, in 
more ways than one. First, he 
gets whacked by more bad news 
in a year when he’s been inun- 
dated with negative press. Sec- 
ond, his campaign still seems not 
to have learned that its self- 
interest ought to take precedence 
over easygoing, nice-guy in- 
stincts to let the chips fall where 
they may. The Keverian people 
failed to keep the damaging 
March 20 story out of the Herald 
because, they insist, they were 
concerned with confidentiality 
requirements constraining them 

See QUOTE, page 28 
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PERSONAL CALL WANTS TO PUT 
ROMANCE IN YOUR LIFE 
AND SPRING IN YOUR HEART! 


SO...we’re Offering a special “Spring Break”: 
The Personal Call’Discount Card 


It’s Simple: 















x e First, place a Personal Call'ad and you'll get REO 
Oossoms a free Discount Card (limited offering of 225). Ni OS) = 
¢ Buy at least one item from the participating ANIMATION 


retailers, and we'll “spring” for the second. 
(lentes ia, © Then, in addition, you'll get 20% off any one 

Classified ad through December 1990 when you 
) return your Personal Call*Discount Card with 


proof of purchase from one or more of these 
retailers. 


| ~~ f. 
alti cal 267-1234 to place your ad ip 
or mail coupon below to 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds Office 
126 Brookline — ell MA 02215 
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YES, | WANT TO BE ONE OF 225 FersonalCall 
SPRING BREAK DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS! 
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PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 






GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 














DISCLAIMER 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
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Museum Lover's Month -April 1990 
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: ; Museum National Center of - 
Exclusive Screening Afro-American Artists 
Contemporary Art 300 Walnut Avenue, Boston — 
F: ““umnovdllive | steriors” har Pe ag Home of the U.S.S. MASSACHUSETTS. 
to / Qe. Most Eirepehershe,. Finest, Open Tanai a i Spm. gue CDedaeeer yo pig 
a — . = a iw my eae = a 
AFTERNOON 132 Main St. (Rt. 1A) Marine Museum ... allon the same ticket. 
~ Monday, April 9 & 608)468 2377 "(518)678-1100 
, n 
Seer a (617) 338 773 Tues de, ¥, , r¢ pril 10 Admission Open Daily ( )6 
at 7pm & 9pm 
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| THE HOUSE THAT Rope ONA TRaIN---.., 
from borquvtte, Michigan in 1903. The shusaum gamtrtoe inotoce eronin protographs’ ane 


photographs, 
portraits of Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science, and ate 
workers associated with her. For more information, write or call: 277-8943. 


LONGYEAR MUSEUM AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
120 Seaver Street, Brookline, MA 02146 « (617) 277-8943 















1950'S 


AMERICA: 
The Myth 

& Beyond 
50's Ad Work: 
Photographs by 
Ralph Bartholomew 
and Ruzzle Green 







Can you drive a 
hard bargain against 
a fruit vendor who's 
artificially intelligent? 







at the center of one of the most 
unusual museums in the world. 





© 1989, The Computer Museum 











ISABELLA STEWART 
GARDNER MUSEUM 


America Worked: 
The 1950's 
Photographs of 


Dan Weiner 
organized by the 
Museum of Modern Art 


Danforth 
Museum of Art 
123 Union Avenue 
Framingham, MA 


Thru APRIL 22 

















Where fine art, music and flowers 
all live in a Venetian palace. 






















Pit your skills against a computer who's as stubborn 
as his strawberries are ripe. One of hundreds of challenges 
fresh daily at The Computer Museum. 


Visit our Café and dine on 
our terrace. 












280 the Fenway, Boston 
(617) 566-1401 












eos 

oso 

The Computer Museum 
Make friends with the future at the world’s only computer museum. 


300 Congress Street on Museum Wharf, Boston, MA 02210 617/426-2800 
Call our talking robot for information: 423-6758 


For information call: 
508-620-0050 







IN HONOR OF THE OPENING OF THE HALL OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


THE PEABODY MUSEUM SHOP 
AT HARVARD 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO A SPECIAL 


SOUTHWEST INDIAN 
ARTS SHOW AND SALE 


















FEATURING: 


@ AWARD-WINNING ZUNI, HOPI, AND NAVAJO 
SILVER AND TURQUOISE JEWELRY 
@ FINELY-CRAFTED PUEBLO POTTERY 


e@ NAVAJO RUGS 
as sit @ ONE-OF-A-KIND COLLECTIBLES 
Ye APRIL 4, 5, 6, 7 AND 8, 1990 
a NG 
11 Divinity AvVE., CAMBRIDGE, MAss ‘S 


Ze cA WED.-SAT. 10:00 AM-4:30 PM 
SUN. 1:00-4:30 PM 
MASTERCARD AND VISA WELCOMED 495-2248 
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i FULLER 
455 Oak Stree 


v's Vionth Apri 1990 


me eg when zou come to Museum Wharf 
aon a the Children’s or Computer 
sseums bring your parents in for lunch and 


Yours is half price 


Located diagonally across, one block from the 
Children’s Museum at 347 Congress St. 


APRIL IS 
MUSEUM-GOERS' 
MONTH... 

We're the Museum to go to! 


April 18 - Kites Away! 
10:00 am-Noon (Ages 6-8); 1:30-3:30 


if (Ages 9-12). Call for information and fees. 


i April 19-Banner Making Workshop 
4 ©Students will design and decorate muslin banners 

i for Founder's Day Celebration. Call for information 
| and fees. 3:30-5:30 pm (Ages 6-8). 


April 19 - Open House Concert, 


] Boston University Jazz Ensemble 


Lively American music. FREE. 7:30 pm. 


] April 22 - Founder's Day 


P celebration in honor of founding donor 


L. Fuller (1873-1960). Noon-5:00 pm. Dance 
pe Earth performance by The Enchanted Circle 
eatre, 1:30 pm. Museum Admission will be FREE. 


Tickets for the performance will be $4.00. 
4 April 28 - Excursion to Providence 
| and Newport 


A tour of Neoclassical and Greek Revival buildings 
and interiors in Providence and a visit to the 


American Architects in Paris exhibition at the RISD 


Museum of Art. Following = the 
be spent in Newport. 8:30 am-5:30 


eo Call for information and 


oo OF ART 
Brockton. MA '02401- 1399 


508-588-6000 


a oe its culture It's dying. 


oe per 10 safety. And now because 
of ole Vandali mekeiis: red. 
= are The Lighthouse Preservation Sc, And we're 
= W0) ‘deem oye our lighthouse heritage. 
=  = Since 1984, w eve benheling restore these landmarks 


increas publica wal 
ae And you ooo Contact at The Lightou 
ee 28 Society, Post Office Box 736, Roc! 


Or call us at (508) 281-6336. And help us Keep lt Shining 





The Li Preservation Society 
P.O. Box 736, Rockport, MA.01966. (617) 281-6336 


ake le A dee bo +e. 


rity 









come RLD 





f the oe ra & ALL N.Y 


PPORATE A 


LI Y. Broadway shows 
iy ( ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 
VIADONI NA 6/4 &5 


Randy Travis «7 e Eric Clapton 4 «0 
Milli Vanilli «14¢ Don Henley 425 
Rush soa © Chersns 






Foxboro e July 29 & 31 
New Kids On The Block 


U66l Of HOYVW ANO NOILO3S *XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 






; GREAT WOODS 
Phil Collins 6/.67 «6s 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
Motley Crue 43:4 ¢ Milli Vanilli.s 
Cher: e Don Henleys, ¢ Rush 57 


All Red Sox Tickets « Indy 500 
Kentucky Derby 


Entire Paul McCartney Tour 


EEN! 
M-F 9:30-5:30 
= (208 28. 1000 <2 
Hartford CT 06103 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 

















-, 
e, 
7, 
* 


Wwe 
Wr Genuine 
Dratt 


BLACKBURN TAVERN 
2, MAIN STREET 
GLOUCESTER 


April 5 
DJ MARK BABSON 













April 6 
CURTIS KNIGHT BAND 







April 7 
TAYLOR MADE 









15 Middle Street 
Newburyport 







April 5 
BILLY BLUE & THE BLAZERS 









April 6 
PROFESSOR HARP & THE SHOWMEN 








April 7 
CHARLIE HUNT & THE SEARCH PARTY 






Wu cenuine Dratt id ue bs COLD 
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with an Arise Convertible 
... Multiple Choice Only at .. . 





A. Studio Sleeper - Bunk, Twin, Full or Queen. 
R. Cloud Futon - Twin $79, Full $99, 
Queen $109. 
I. Metro Convertible - Full or Queen. Easy 
Glider Opening and Closing. 
S. Chicago Studio - Bunk, Twin, Full or Queen. 
E. Phoenix Convertible - Full or Queen. 
Natural, Walnut or Black Finish Hardwood. 
SAVE 10% OFF RETAIL PRICE ON 
ANY CONVERTIBLE PACKAGE 
FUTONS FROM $99 - $139" (FULL) | FRAMES FROM $129 - $299" (FULL) 


Arise Cloud” Futon — 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Arise Quality backed by 15-year warranty. 
NEW YORK 





S. 






“As Pictured 


CHICAGO 

BUFFALO GROVE. IL 
KEW GARDENS 
WESTBURY 

MT. KISCO 
DANBURY 






THE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO 
1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
(617) 492-8828 
M-F 10-9, Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-6 


















ARISE 6 FUTON) -~:==-~ 





_ dust Arrived 
1000+ TECHNICAL BOOKS 
Mostly Mechanical Engineering 
$10" and under 


FOOD 
10 GO. 


9 WEST ST. DOWNTOWN BOSTON 
342-0210 
1-800-447-8585 
MON-SAT 9:00-5:30 
"We buy and sell fine ibraries" 


_ "See Phoenix's Music and 
the Arts Classifieds Section 
for more info. 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
AFTER HOURS 

Classifieds. 





\ swciclges THE TEARS : 
STICKS & STONES ¢ ZALLA ¢ 40 THIEVES 
SATURDAY ¢ APRIL 7 


$4.75/5.75 
25 Necco Street Boston 451°1905 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND WENX-FM AND ARE PROUD TO 
BE OFFICIAL SPONSORS FOR THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION OF EARTH DAY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


April 22, 1990. 


The Twentieth Anniversary 
Of Earth Day. 


Twenty years ago, few people recognized the warning signs of impending 


environmental catastrophe on Earth... 


But then came Earth Day 1970, and the modem environmental 
movement was launched. As a result of the tremendous success of the first 
Earth Day, the Clean Water Act passed, the Clean Air Act passed, and the 


Environmental Protection Agency was created. 
Now, as we enter the next decade, we 
need to join together again for a new, global 


Earth Day 1990. 
And we need your help! 


For further information on 
activities in your area, or to 
volunteer, call New England 
Earth Day at 

(617) 542-6333. 

Look for a calendar of 
activities for Earth Day in 
upcoming issues of the 
Boston Phoenix and listen 










to WFNX 101.7 FM. 












Quote 


Continued from page 24 

from telling Wells what they 
knew. Yet their own walls of 
confidentiality had been brutally 
breached by the leaker, and they 
waited until they were badly 
bloodied before they set the 
record straight. The whole epi- 
sode is further ‘evidence that 
Keverian — by all accounts one 
of the most decent men on 
Beacon Hill — has gotten danger- 
ously comfortable playing the 
role of the wounded victim, the 
hapless Job of Massachusetts 
politics. 

* * * 

There was a certain symmetry 
to it all. Rick Manning began his 
stint as editor of the Boston 
Business Journal (BBJ) on Good 
Friday 1988 and will leave his 
post on Good Friday 1990. Last 
Monday morning Manning broke 
the news to the BBJ staff that he 
was headed out the door and into 
his new post as editor of New 
England Business (NEB) maga- 
zine. His departure is another 
blow for the shell-shocked staf- 
fers of a publication that has seen 
more upheaval than Eastern 
Europe. But the news couldn't 
have been completely unex- 
pected; Manning wasn’t exactly a 
happy camper at the BBJ and he 
had been a serious candidate for 
the Tab editorship before cutting 
a deal with NEB. (The most 
surprised party of all may have 
been a Globe. columnist, the 
factually footloose Alex Beam. In 
a column that appeared the very 
morning that Manning was in- 
forming the staff of his decision, 
Beam confidently named _ his 
three likely candidates for the 
NEB editing job. The one he 
missed was Manning. Beam puts 
an interesting spin on this, insist- 
ing that since the three can- 
didates he mentioned ‘were be- 
ing talked to ... I didn’t have the 
wrong stuff.’’) 

The current plot twist was set 
in motion back in June 1989 when 
publisher Roger Bergenheim (the 
son of BB] founder Bob Bergen- 
heim) was dismissed and re- 
placed by James Menneto. Since 
then, Menneto has embarked on 
a campaign to retool the formerly 
feisty BBJ into what he calls “the 
Bible of local business news.” 


. The fear is that this is a 


euphemism for a toothless pro- 
business tout sheet. The ink on 
the BBJ’s bottom line has been 
growing steadily redder, turnover 
at the paper has been extremely 
heavy (according to sources, 
roughly 80 percent of the staff.on 
board when Menneto came are 
no longer there), and Manning's 
exit does nothing to soothe fears 
about the future. 

Right now, both sides are being 
mucho diplomatic. ‘I view this as 
the opportunity of a lifetime,” 
says Manning. “I’ve been happy 
at the BB/, but I view this as a 
great, terrific challenge.” Echoes 
Menneto: ‘It’s an opportunity 
that presented itself to Rick and 
it’s a great opportunity for him.” 

Menneto indicates that the 
search for Manning's successor is 
not focusing on names already on 
the BB] masthead. ‘We are look- 
ing on the outside within our 
own chain [of business publica- 
tions] right now, possibly at a 
number two somewhere who 
could move up,” he explains, 
adding that he hopes to “have a 
name by mid April.” 

* *” * 

Who-says the Globe can’t react 
to news with stunning speed? In 
my edition of Wednesday’s pa- 
per, the front-page tease noted 
that “The Cape Cod Commission 
\ct won narrowly in Barnstable 
County yesterday. Page 17.” Yet 
the headline on the page-17 story 
itself read CAPE COD ACT LOS- 


_ING EARLY. The story jumped to 


page 18, where another headline 
fearlessly set the record straight: 
CAPE COMMISSION. ACT WINS 
NARROW VICTORY O 
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|| INFIELD SEATS 
Available for all 


Welcome |i 
Back 


RED SOX 
OPENING 
DAY 
also 
BRUINS 
PLAYOFFS 
eCHER 
eMADONNA 
eNEW KIDS ON 


THE BLOCK 
eERIC CLAPTON 


For premium seats and 
immediate delivery call 


908-532-6407 
NORTH SHORE 
TICKETS 






























0661 ‘O€ HOYVW ‘ANO NOILO3SS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


(203)249-1000 


The best tickets to any 
event...Anywhere in 
the world! 








BAR & RESTAURANT 






, Open For All Sox Games! 
The Sports Bar 47 featuring the 
Oa Cay a Who's On First Deli 









2 i 
1989 Best Sports Bar 
1988 Best Friendly Pub Atmosphere 


Top 40 Dancing Bags: 
: 1 





ii 14 oz. oo Rib $9.95 
very Ni 


Sicvieg Dinner Until Midnight 
166 Canal Street * Boston, MA * 720-4455 | 


; ~ EENWAY CTEANED ( 
FENWAY FANS | OS 
61 Brookline Ave., Boston - 536-5331 

Across from Fenway Park 





Located directly across ticin Fenway ‘Park 
23 Yawkey Way * Boston . 
es. For information, all 247: 3353: 
































Don't Strike Out Way eisevieg, cevstering se¢ Aererians 
Get a Hit Everytime sas | Grand Opening March 28! | 2m om 





"GRAND OPENING SPECIALS: WOXETS 








Plain Trousers $2.50 
(silk, rayon extra) 






25% off ‘ 


¢ Color Print Processing 
e Same Day Service Mon-Fri 





Plain Sweaters $3.00 






Lady 
Plain 2-piece Suit $6.50 
Cs ayon cxtra) 











SPECIALS VALID 
THROUGH 4/30/90 
















Cc AMPUS Cc AMERA & ELECTRONICS ossernsdeneseonssnessnstensatnsanhnthaiasesssanninnsmmenehcieensenea moscvscesesecsensveenseetnnentvepeesenefiszeecncteeeceecsoetcnceseene i 













660 Beacon oe at BU Bookstore Mall 
enmore oquare ® 
UNDER CITGO SIGN 10% OF F ON ALL DRY CLEANING 
* WITH YOUR RED SOX TICKET STUB. 6 610 or inote 






Valid Through 4/30/90 — DISCOUNT TAKEN WHEN PICKING UP GARMENTS 
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A SPECIAL EARTH DAY CONCERT 


Nw 
JVC Presents’ 


ee ONLY AREA APPEARANCES 


KITARO_ 


Vor Tour 1990 
NO) IKI: | A SECOND SHOW HAS BEEN ADDED APRIL 14 
A Story in Concert Friday, April 13 


. : yNalem ) (ek 
Friday, April 20, 8:30 pm_ S¥- abi ger- hia Velal mmr’ my ancl 6) 


THE WANG CENTER 
For The Performing Arts, Boston Tickets $25.50, $22.50 PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 


(includes .75 restoration charge) All seats Reserved $18.50 Tickets available at the Civic 
Center Box Office, all Ticketron Locations, usual Civic Center Outlets. 


Box Office, all fg waa Outlets including Tower Records, Good A peteg To charge call Teletron 617-720-3434 or 800-382-8080 
Newbury Comics, fared Square. Call (MA) 617-931-2000, (NH) 603-626-5000, 
(ME) 207-775-3331, (CT) 203-624-0033. All major credit cards acipied: Presented by Frank J. Russo 


NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
PHOENIX READERS PAY RENT. 


So it follows that Phoenix readers are constantly on the move—always 
looking for apartments, roommates, housemates, and sublets. It is no 
wonder then that the Boston Phoenix REAL ESTATE Classifieds are the 
perfect home for your classified ad. We have the most comprehensive 
REAL ESTATE Classified listings in the Boston area. 


We are so confident your ad will work, we guarantee it! When you place 
your non-commercial ad in the Phoenix Classifieds for two weeks, we'll 
run it FREE until it works. 


~ 


TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


ys alla 








ss 
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How many times have you promised yourself you'd lose 
weight and then broken that promise?.- You won't THIS 
time. Because now BingeBuster Expantabs™ are the 
fast, easy, inexpensive way to reach your weight loss 
goal. And still enjoy all the things you LOVE to eat. 


- How It Works | 
Developed through years of research by a nationally- 
noted scientist, BingeBuster™ is the most unique 
reducing aid ever produced. The all-natural tablets 
-expand in your stomach slowly and safely to give you a 
pleasant feeling of fullness. So you eat less and LOSE 
WEIGHT. 


Safe and Clinically Proven 
All-natural, fiber BingeBuster Expantabs'™ are drug- 
free, sodium-free, caffeine-free and cholesterol-free. 
And in clinical tests at a major medical university, 
BingeBuster™ and our WeightArrest™ Program 
proved TWICE as effective as a 1200 calorie diet 
alone! 

Guaranteed Results 
Your weight loss with BingeBuster™ is backed by our 
risk-free, MONEY*-BACK GUARANTEE. In fact, you can 
see noticeable results in just 1 week, or your money 
back. So join these people who've lost weight with 
BingeBuster.'™ 
“I lost 55 pounds in 4% months and feel great!” 

Donna C, Texas 

“I lost 20 pounds in 2 months. BingeBuster™ is 


working for me.” Peter A, California 





FINALLY! 


Nina Z, Visalia, CA 


“I'm so excited... I lost 50 pounds!” 
Ann T., Massachusetts 


“I lost 96 pounds in 5% months. I'm getting all my 
clothes tailored.” Minnie T., Arkansas 


Free Weight Loss Program 


' Order BingeBuster™ today for just $19.95: and get a 


FREE WeightArrest™ Program. Together, they're a 
$29.95 value. This complete weight loss program will 
help you avoid the binge & diet roller coaster. 

So keep that promise to yourself. Order 
BingeBuster™ NOW! 


For faster service, use your credit card 


en - and call TOLL-FREE ] 
@ = 1-800-826-1100 ao Se 
MORE DIRECT HEALTH PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 4444, Carlsbad, CA 92008 
for postage & handling for a total of $23.95. 


Amount Enclosed 'S 


CHARGE IT! Please check one. VISA 0 MasterCard 0 - 


Make check or money order payable to More Direct Health Products. 
Credit Exp. 
gO REE Eo a a a ey | 


Signature 
Name Phone 


Address 


oO a ee 
Allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery. 


40001 


BUSTER 


O Please send me 100 BingeBuster Expantabs™ plus the 
WeightArrest™ Diet Plan! I'm enclosing $19.95 plus $4.00 


(California residents please add 74% sales tax) 


1-800-826-1100 
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HOW BOSTON SAW 


THE ACADEMY AWARDS* 
VIDEOSMITH & THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


present 


TheResultsOf The Movie Buff's Movie Poll 
Once again, the Members of the Academy are a bit out of 
step with Boston's movie buffs. Over 1,500 ballots were cast 
in The Movie Buff's Movie Poll, and here are the results: 
Best Picture 
Movie Buff's Pick:. Oscar® Winner: Most Popular Write-In: 

Bom on the 4th of July Driving Miss Daisy Do The Right Thing 


Best Actress Best Foreign Film Best Supporting Actor 
Movie Buff’s Pick: Movie Buff’s Pick: Movie Buff’s Pick: 
Jessica Tandy Camille Claudel Danny Aiello 
Oscar Winner: Oscar Winner: Oscar Winner: 
Jessica Tandy Cinema Paradiso, \taly Denzel Washington 
Most Popular Write-In: Most Popular Write-In: Most Popular Write-In: 
Andie McDowell Red Sorghum, China Peter Gallagher 
sex, lies & videotape sex, lies & videotape 


Best Director Best Actor Best Supporting Actress 
Movie Buff’s Pick: Movie Buff's Pick Movie Buff’s Pick: 
Oliver Stone Tom Cruise Anjelica Huston 
Oscar Winner: Oscar Winner: Oscar Winner: 
Oliver Stone Daniel Day-Lewis Brenda Fricker 
Most Popular Write-In: Most Popular Write-In: Most Popular Write-In: 
Spike Lee Matt Dillon Kelly Lynch 
Do The Right Thing Drugstore Cowboy Drugstore Cowboy 


Come to Videosmith and check out 
New England's best selection of Academy Award 
winning — and losing — movies. 
You ll come out a winner! 


The Movie Buff’s . Fo cere 


Coolidge Corner ¢ Downtown Crossing ¢ Back Bay ¢ Cambridge @ Jamaica Plain 
Allston ¢ Chestnut Hill ¢ Hyde Park ¢ Belmont ¢ Lexington ¢ Natick 
Academy Awards® and Oscar® are the regisiered rademarks and service marks of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 


PARTY SERVICES. 


Whether you're looking for a caterer, a DJ or a comedian for your next 
party, the AFTER HOURS section in the Boston Phoenix Classifieds 
is at your service, 


TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


ADESSO 
WAREHOUSE SALE 


Our Once-a-Year Two Day Furniture & Lighting Clearance Sale 
30-70% Off Adesso Retail Prices 


MARCH 31 & April 1 
Saturday 10-3 © Sunday 12-4 


New Européan 
Furniture 


LOCATION : 
440 Rutherford Ave. Chairs « The Classics 
Charlestown Dining Tables ¢ Cabinets « 


At Adesso's 9,000 sq.ft. Warehouse 
Coffee Tables eSide Tablese 


DIRECTIONS: Table Bases Floor La 

From Storrow vrive. Pass MGH, into rotary, rt. at 

MDC station, pass Science Museum, rt. at 1st stop Suspension Lamnse 
light. Cross Gilmore Bridge, 1st left follow signs to he 
Sullivan Sq. 6/10 mile. Make U-turn under ramp. Desk Lampse 
Adesso warehouse 2/18 mile on rt. ecihiae® 


into rotary, tt. at Shell. Follow sign to Sullivan ., 
then same as above. 


ADES 


MastercardVisa, Cash & Checks accepted.Delivery 
For further infermation call : (617) - 451 


Mondays are 


Commercial Free in Apri 
only on 


93.7 


YEGY 


Pure Rock'n’ Roll 

















ly 


BUSINESS 
OPPS 





Earn good stuffing 
eneviops. SASE J&D Assoc, 
8 Fairmnt Ave HP, MA 02136 


-24K/MO 
Unique business — 
portunity, minimum_ invest- 
ment required. 499-4803 


ENTREPRENEUR 
Be your own oss 

5-10K/mo part-time within 6 
to 24 months. Call Now. 24hr 
recorded msg 617-499-7730 





HIRE YOURSELF | 
Make money transferrin 
home movies to video. 


Allow 4-6wks for delivery. 


If you need money for any 
reasons, | have a plan. Send 
$5 cash to PO Box 347Ray- 
nham MA 02767 





ential in your 


Large profit 
‘or the ultimate 


spare time. 
$$ unity call ‘ 
617-899-6818, 24 hours 
DEHYDRATED 
E 


very own vial of powdered 
urine. 2 vials of clean urine 
and directions, $19.95. 
Pamphiet conquering the 
Urine Tests, $5.00. 


BYRD LABS 
225 CONGRESS 
AUSTIN, TX, 78701 
(512)480-0085 


anineuscomcn cere. 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ASST STORE MGR 
Full time position pri- 
mary. responsibility for 
produce & dairy depts. Exp 
working w/ produce or other 
parishables. my other retail 
or food exp is helpful. Hire 
by June 1, 1990. Send re- 
sumes to Arlington Food 

. 7A Medford St, Arling: 
ton MA, 02174 


BOOKKEEPER 
Full charge bookkeeper, part 
time position: 8-12 hrs per 
week, computer familiarity is 
req, & retail exp is a Fae 
Hire by May 1, 1990. Send 
resumes to Arlington Food 
Coop, 7A Medford St Arling- 
ton MA, 02174, or contact 
Beth Imhoff at 648-3663 


ENTRY LEVEL 
SALES 


If you're seeking recent col- 
lege Graduates for your en- 
oy. level positions call 
7-1234 and place a — 
wanted ad in the “ HIR 
AUTHORITY”. 


Growing company seeks 
energetic, disciplined, resi- 
dential painter. Minimum 
4yrs exp, car heipful. Come 
help us be the best. 


RESIDENTIAL 


3 to PRO NSEL OR, pos- 


ition serving psychiatric MH 
population. Call Jay Levy at 
367-8676, Bowdin 
res/Vincen Corp 37 Bowdin 
St, Rm 31, Boston Ma 02114 


RESORTS HIRING NOW 
Front desk, food & bev., 
maint., management, and 


entry level. Career & sum- 
mer opp. 1-303-444-0100. 


SECRETARY 


MADNE 

Boston's favorite comed 
hit, SHEAR MADNESS, 
seeks a dependable & or- 
anized individual for a flex- 
ible 16hr/wk secretary pos- 
ition. Responsibilities incl: 
typing, computer work (Ap- 
ple), filing & general office 
duties. ase call: Amy at 
(617) 451-0195. 


V-OTALENT | 

Need strong, resonant voice 
with varied appeal and ver- 
sitile range. Must be avail- 
able weeknights. Permanent 
P/T position. Resumes and 
cassettes to: Box 1242 Bos- 
ton Phoenix. Must respond 
by 4/16/90 


SQUEEGEE HEAD 
City Sports screen printing 
dept needs 1 FT printer imm. 
.Pay comm w/ exp. Hard 
work, great atmosphere. 
at 782-5215 to 
arrange interview. 


, SHOWCASE 


NIGHTCLUB 
General Manager. We are 
seeking a dynamic general 
pe to en the com- 

le apects of runnii an 
18,000sf engertanenent. fa- 
cility. We need an assertive 
leader w/ outstanding 
people skills in performance 
mani int. You will need 
strong financial, analytical 
expertise for aggressively 
controling beverage costs. 
Creativity and a ‘can-do’ at- 
titude essential for success 
in this organization. Must 
have minimum 2 years man- 
agement exp. Send resume 
& salary history Pearl St 
Nightclub, 10 Pear! St, North 
Hampton Ma, 01060. Attn C. 
Hyde. 


cagun cea cee 
GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

——TSO0A DAY 


Process phone orders. 
People call you (617) 
442-0382 ext L2 


$400+ ADAY 
Work at home, A call 


you to sae up. Call 
1-617-464-0707 10-6pm M-F 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 


267-1234 


ACTORS & VOCALS 
We need hundreds of 
creative voice characteriza- 
tions for professional 
production. $17.00 per hour 
and production credit. Send 
resume to: 

CD-1 Audio Producer, 
Spinnaker Software, 
one Kendall Sq 
Cambridge MA 02139 


ALLWAYS MOVING 
Excellent service at the best 
rates! Local and long dis- 
taance service. Overnight 
delivery to NE, CT, NY and 
NJ. No job too large or too 
small. We offer highly per- 
sonalized service at af- 
fordable rates. Call us for 
free consultation and esti- 
mates. Your best choice for 
} rg value and service. 

ully insured and licensed. 
(MD-PU#28092).787-1610 


Assembly! Work at home. 
Computer parts, creative 
crafts, wooden novelties. 
Excellent income! Open Sun! 
504-646-2335 AD# F291 


ASSISTANT MGR 
Busy travel/theater or- 
| eee needs thinking, 

exible person. Entails cus- 
tomer relations, detail and 
decision making. Call for in- 
terview, 423- 4 
Biue/green eyed artist's 
model needed by  Wetaraabad 
pher. Call 497-751 
Creative part time job, flex- 
ible hours, $7/hr, sda sane 


Part time wanted for large, 
sophisticated dance club. 
Must be an excellent mixer, 
have a diversified collection 
of music and experience 
working in clubs previously. 
Please send a tape & re- 
sume to Pearl Street Night- 
club, 10 Pearl St, North 
Hampton MA 01060, attn C. 
Hyde. 


Earn $300 to $500 per week 
reading books at home. Call 
615-473-7440 


* EARN $500 « > 
OR MORE WEEKLY stuffing 
envelopes at home. No 
experience. For free infor- 
mation send self addressed 
stamped envelope to: Mail- 
ing Associates : P.O 2889, 
Dept. #32-3, Livonia, Mi. 
48151-5039 


GARDNER for priv hm in 
Weston, exp pref, '$7/hr, 
3day wk, own car 899-8619 


_ HATE YOUR JOB? 
Discover new work options, 
alternative careers, home 
business opportunities. Trial 
subscription, $1. The Whole 
Work Catalog, Box 297-UE, 
Boulder, CO, 80306 
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Environmental Activists 
A Job You Can Believe In! 


TAKE BACK 
THE EARTH 
° bee citizens locally to 
‘torn election skills. 


+ Earn $17-$22K per yr. 
salary + bonus & benefits. 


CLEAN WATER ACTION 
offers top pay in Boston for 


grassroots outreach work. 
423-4661 


IMMEDIATE 


i¢) 
for énneet nities. 


A in person at Club 3, 
lie Ave, Some- 
rville MA, or call 623-6957. 


in home chidcare for new- 


born twin s in Sudbury. 
Warm, exp, 5692 
3 1 
CARPENTERS & 
LABORERS 
to $18/hr. 


/hr. Permanent local 
positions. $18/refundabie. 


LIFEGUARDS Full and Part 
Time Must be certified. Start- 
ing May 28-Aug. 31. Call 
Diane at 617-884-1971 


Male & Female 
DANCERS WANTED 
No nud 
EARN $300- a ae 
Call 800-869-7: 


McLEAN HOSPITAL- 
-HARVARD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL is providing a new, 
free, drug-treatment pro- 
gram for men aged 21-45 
who have heroin plus co- 
caine dependence. ney | 

in-patient program and 
month outpatient program 
are currently available. If 
interested, please call 
855-3387. 


MODELS WANTED: High 
Fashon 5'7" and over M and 
F. No exp nec. 266-5221 
Earn money while you 
LOSE/GAIN LBS 
Call for info: weight loss 


499-4878, wght gain 
749-0483 





OFFICE 


CLERK/TYPIST 
| am looking for an entry- 
level person to work in busy 
collection office 40hrs/wk, 
incl ful! benefits & com- 
petative wages. Please con- 
tact Donna at 932-1130 


POLICY ANALYST/ 


- RESEARCH 7 
Applicants need writing, 
computer skills, handie.on 
financial economic/issues. 
Work with citizen grps, press 
& public officials nationwide. 
Letter/resume to: Southern 
Finance Project, 329 
Rensselaer, Charlotte, NC 
28203 


RA TORT AT porn 


exam and application in- 
fomation call 219-836-8157 
ex 479. 8:00am to 8: 

(cst) 7 days. Career Re- 
source ter. 


Rykodisc, a record label 
located on the North Shore, 
seeks a Receptionist/Office 
Assistant. Specific 
responsibilities: telephone 
contact; word and data 
processing; consumer 
service; managment and 


maintainance of office sys-— 


tems. Familiarity with the 
music business a plus. Fast- 
paced, exciting environ- 
ment. High degrees of or- 
ganization and enthusiasm 
required. Benefits. Contact 

ice Manager, Pickering 
Wharf Bidg, C-3G, Salem, 
MA 01970 


SALESPERSON WNTD 
ull or part time. Necessary 
knowl of sewing or fab- 
rics for home, and retail 
customer service. North End 
Fabrics, 617-542-2763 





START TODAY! 
Take orders for —- 
by phone. 617-442-0382 


WANTED 
AEROBICS & DANCE 
INSTRUCTERS 


To the Boston areas finest 
movers & shakers. 


TOP 
ALL TIMES AVAILABLE 
For new center in Camb. 
Only the “‘best’’ need apply. 


CALL 876-2700 


SALES 
VOICE MAIL 
JOIN THE MONEY 
GENERATION. 


Start now. The Voice Mail 
Services is Exploding. Com- 
mission 10 to 20K month 


nology superior 
product, exceptional retail 
income, commission on new 
business, repeat business & 
bonuses. Wed March 28, 7 
to 9pm. N.E. Business Meet- 
ing. Holdiay inn, 1200 
Beacon St, Brookline. Con- 
tact Voice for a re- 
corded message, call: 

1-800-233-8239 ext 1165 





UNEMPLOYED? 
Cail the Massachusetts 
county 12° line. 
1-900-884-8884, open 7 
days, $15 phone fee. Hiring 
warehouse help, drivers, 
mechanics, janitors, security 
guards and neral office 
help, (some will train). 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 
A t L 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600/$1000 


per week. Flexible hours 
617-284-8694 


DANCERS 


WANTED 
21 years or older. No ex- 
perience neccessary. 
at Naked Eye Cabaret Gob 
Washington St, Boston, 
426-7462. 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


Patiala tt 
Female phantasy phone op- 
erator wanted. Call 
617-930-8045 


Goodlooking guys wanted 
for rub down-escort service. 
$ Call Ari, 227-4757 $ 


NEEDED 
6 yous ladies btwn 18-32 to 
model lingerie for new busi- 
ness, hriy rate +com- 
mission. For more info, or to 


sot oe interview, Call 
508-660-2192, Sat-Mon 12-5 


HELP THE 
ANIMALS! 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


Full-time job with animal 


TELEPHONE 
COLLECTORS 


ARLINGTON 












VOLUNTEERS 



























urthur information 
please call: 


244-7382 
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Senueeeneneeeia CIE 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 








COUGH/COLD 
STUDY 
$75 





















Medical and Technical 
Research Associates 
~ po 18 who 
people over 
have a cold to 


participate in an 


National Produc- 
er/Writer/Promoter 
of pop music has 
openings for interns 
to assist with pro- 
duction/PR/manage- 
ment, Etc., full or 
part time. Great 
education with pay. 
Call Jeff at 
738-0044 


out-patient study 
evaluating a cold 
medication. 
Please call 
MTRA 


at 
(617) 522-7084, 9:30- 
4:30 Monday-Friday 
for details. 


’ 
NA 








ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


We are looking for several individuals 
with a pleasant phone manner & strong 
typing skills. Administrative or clerical 
background . Aim. grog We oe several 
positions avai in Copley Square 
and the Financial District 

Call the location nearest you today! 


———— 266-1900 
TAC/ Copley Square 


TEMPS” £950 












What do 
you need? 


A manager 
for 
business? 


An account 
executive? 


A research 
assistant? 


Try an ad 
in the 
Phoenix 
| Classifieds. 
We Get 
Results! 


Phesnix 
267-1234 


CATALOGING 
ASSISTANT II 


Responsible-for maintenance of holdings infor- 
mation in local online system (DRA), including 
creation of item records and barcoding of library 
materials; supervision of processing functions 
and shelflist work; also ordering of supplies. 
Qualifications include: Bachelor's degree. 


Familiarity with online systems and library ex- 
perience preferred. Supervisory experience a 
must. 

These positions are in a smoke-free office. 


We offer competitive salaries and an outstand- 
ing benefits package. To apply, call the Office 
of Human Resources at (617) 578-8580. 


We are an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. Women and Minorities are encouraged to 


EMERSON 
COLLEGE 








CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
















Human Resources 
Director 


Exciting opportunity to 
integrate and centralize all 
agency's personnel and 
training activities and build 
a Human Resources Unit. 
Candidates should be entre- 
preneurial, creative, orga- 
nized, generalists, familiar 
with personnel functions, 
have five years’ management 
experience with excellent 
interpersonal and problem 
solving skills. Salary Mid 40's. 


Submit resume by April 46 to 
Thomas Sellers, Senior Vice 
President. 


United Way of 

Y Massachusetts Bay 
Two Liberty Square 
Boston, MA 02409. 


An Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer 


WE'VE GOT 
YOUR NUMBER! 


































Ten year old 
fundraising/telemarketing 
firm is looking for 
permanent caller 
representatives for night 
and weekend shifts. 
Excellent compensation 
program. Enjoy full paid 
training and a convenient 
red line Cambridge 
location. 


Call 576°6100 
M-F, 10am-2pm 
New Boston Group 





“RESTAURANTS: 
335 Harvard Street Brookline 
NEEDS 
TELEPHONE 
ORDER TAKERS 


To take orders for Delivery 
to Brookline homes 


If you have computer 


knowledge or are willing to 
learn, a pleasant phone manner, }f 
and a high energy level. . . 


AND 


DRIVERS 


To deliver to Brookline homes 


If you have a good vehicle, a 
clean driving record, are 
responsible, know Brookline 
streets or can read a map, and 
have high energy... 


Stop by from 10 a.m.-12 p.m. or 2 p.m.-6 p.m. Il! 


Ask for Jane, Kathy or Audrey 
-NO PHONE CALLS PLEASE- 
EOE 
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DYNtle hia thei: 
| NK@e)-(0) E16 
FATHERS 


$200 - $250 


Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 
Research Project. 


For 1 1/2 - 2 1/2 
day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-25 
years old 


For more information 
Call 855-2248 


Stat Camera 
Operator 


‘The Boston Phoenix, 

ew England's largest 
weekly newspaper is 
looking for a Stat 
Camera Operator for its 
busy Advertising/Art 
Department. Graphic 
experience helpful, but 
not necessary. 


Interest candidates 








LIVE-IN 
POSITION 


° Free private room 

° —. ton 
facilities — 

° Convenient 
Watertown location 


In exchange for four nights of 
sleeping coverage at resident- 
ial program with adults who 
are developmentally disabled, 
beginning May 1,1990. For 
more information call or send 
resume fo: 


Caryn Surkes 
Beaverbrook STEP 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, Mass. 

02172 
926-1113 
AA/EOE 


1990 
TELEFUNDRAISERS 


Still needs some good phoners; 
Subscription campaign around the 
corner. Good phoners make $10- 
$15 per hour plus cash bonuses. 


Are you an ambitious self starter? 
Can you work part time evening 
hours? 

Do you love the arts? 


Help Us Stay On Our Toes 
Call James Jackson today 
542-6306 


STUDENTS: 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL GRADUATION 
TO THINK ABOUT YOUR FUTURE. 


BECOME A MARKETING & PROMOTIONS 
INTERN THIS SUMMER OR FALL. 


The Boston Phoenix, New England's largest weekly, has 
opportunities for bright, enthusiastic and creative individuals 
eager to get a jump on their professional career. 

Ideal candidates for full and part time intern positions should 
be enrolled at a local college in a program that allows you 
to receive college credit while working. 

This internship is the perfect opportunity for you to focus your 
career goals while gaining valuable experience in marketing 
and promotions through the dynamic media environment of 


the Boston Phoenix. 


Interested candidates should respond by mail to: 


Boston Phoenix 
Internship Program 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


\Vfelote!ifolnts 
Travel 


LAST 
MINUTE 
TRAVEL 


New England's Smartest & 
Cheapest Way to Travel 


Last Minute Travel saves it's 
members up to 60% on top 
quality vacations by offering 
specials with up to 2 months 
notice. In addition, members 
save on all advanced book- 
ings, the super all-inclusive 
clubs, cruises, Europe, and 
air only seats too! Last 
Minute also offers the lowest 
prices on scheduled air. 


BAHAMAS 
From $279 3 nights Air/Hotel 
starting March 9 


JAMAICA 
From $449 7 nights Air/Hotel 


CANCUN 
The All Inclusive Club From 


$799 7 nights Air/ Hotel 
CALL 
267-9800 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


SAVE!! SAVE!! 


On The Most FUN you'll ever 
have! Your Spring Break 
Party Week includes: 
Roundtrip Air From Boston. 
7 Nights/8 days Accomoda- 
tions. FREE PARTIES! All 
Hotel Taxes. Night Club 
Passes. Tour scorts. 


STARTING FROM: 
CANCUN $319 
BAHAMAS $339 


JAMAICA $519 


TAKE A BREAK 
STUDENT TRAVEL 
30 Dunstan St. 
West Newton, MA 02165 


CALL NOW! 
527-5909 


DISCOUNT RATES 
STARTING MARCH 24 


CHECK THE 
LIFESTYLE SECTION 
FOR MORE REAL 
ESTATE LISTINGS 


<~) Real 
a * Estate} 


ATR SNEES: 
APARTMENTS 


4 MIN TO BOSTON © 
WINTHROP, 3BR apt, quiet 
norhd, hdwd firs, skylites, 
d.w., w/d. $925. 846-5276 


Atlas Reaity 


BEACON HILL, 2BR apt with 
1 & 1/2 baths. Lots of 
closets, hrdwd firs, newly 
painted white walls, etc.! 
Available Now $940/month 
call Now NO FEE 742-5643 


BOSTON, Arlington St, small 
1BR, newly renovtd, tile ba. 
$695. 482-1497, 969-3453 


BOSTON/BROOKLINE 


The Riverway House 
studio $ 
50, 2BR $790 
ht/hw incl, no fee. 
Lndry & pkg avi. 247-1990, 
739-1844, 547-0026 


' BOSTON near Pru/Cop 


$495 Ig furn studio avail now 
inc ut no lease 536-1678 


BRIGHTON, M/F to shr 2BR 
Clev Cir apt nr BC D grn line 
hw firs fr furn quiet. No 
smk/pet. $400/m. 232-8579 


DORCHESTER, 3BR, mod K 
& B, safe, quiet area nr T. 
$850/mo. 282-4802 


DORCHESTER, Mtghs Hill 
rg 6rm 2/3BR, 2 porches, 
wd firs, patio/garden, dw, re- 
nov by arch/owner, nr T & 
park. $675+ht. 288-5551 


EAST BOSTON, No Fee, 
luxury 1BR apt, be appicd, 
a.c. $550 no utils. Nr MBTA. 
289-2977 or 284-3179 


SOMERVILLE, Red line: 
1BR $650, 2BR $700-800, 
3BR $900-1000, 4BR $1300 
& up. Atlas Realty, 628-8900 


_ oem sonata 
APTS. WANTED 


uitarist drummer need 
live-in practice  space/apt. 
We're responsible, clean & 
non-destructive. Tim or 
Larry 776-3951 


CONDO- 
MINIUMS 
WATER LOVER'S 


DREAM 

HULL, Island view condos. 
Top floor 1175 sq ft. 2 BRs, 2 
baths, jacuzzi, great view of 
Boston lighthouse very pri- 
vate, 36 units all sold. 
$149,000 furnished. Leather, 
marble, laquer. Well under- 
priced. Call 617-331-3955 or 
925-2624 


HOUSEMATES 


— % ae fun 
rmmte shr sun 
apt. $3004. 782-6407 og 


ARLINGTON 1F 2M sk prof 
to shr nice cin hse yd pkg 


w/d dd no smk/pets 
shasmols 648-6419 
BRIGHTON, 2 prof M, mid 
30's, sk M to shr 3brm hse in 
qt nghbrhd, $450/mo + utils, 
irg mod kt, patio, off-st prkg, 
nr ex bus downtwn 
782-0510 bef 1 


lar 


ai 
254-1535 Avi immediately 


BRIGHTON — 

Square/Newton Corner 
area, Prof F sks Prof M/F 
27+ to share Ig, ecg 2- 
floor apt in hse. W/D, D/D, 
rear deck, on bus & Xpress 
bus rts, pkg. $450 + util. 
Avail 5/1. 783-9058. 


BROOKLINE/Brighton M/F 
for Ig BR in 3BR apt cin quiet 
nr D-lines sk hw firs 
Avi ASAP $350+ 738-3552 


DORCHESTER, Bstn line, M 


_to shr ige 4BR hse, w/3 


wrkng stdnts. Cable, indry, 
DW, more. Gd nbhd, 

. Imile sout 
JFK/UMASS T, $255/mo+ 
util. Dep. 282-0581 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F hsmte, 
frndly ind. Spac, snny, nr T & 
pond. Ldry, prchs, hdwd fis 
Smk OK. $320 inc ali 
524-8133 


round avi 5/1. 
Live on the’ bi pond. oh 


ocean front hse. $600+, 
pro's only. Bob 545-8216 


SOMERVILLE 1 or 2 rms avi 
ASAP. Clean, quiet rms. 
$275+. 10min to Harv T. Call 
Lisa or Carmen 625-8379 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq. Bi 

3F sk 2M/F to shr ; 
twnhse 2iv rms e-i-k 21) obth 
w/d dw pkg no. pets 
$400+utils 628-7485 i 


ROOMMATES 


iN 2F, y , ir 
hse, nr B line, 66, 57, 76, 86. 

. quiet St. w/d avi 

+utils. 787-8980 


T bus $250+ utils’ 
254-2908 : 


ALLSTON, needeed to shr-: 


$7 4BR apt ASAP: 
$325+utils. 


783-3290, 254-6683 


BELMONT 1F seeks 2M/F 
25+ non-smkrs for semi- 


no 


4 Sa. 
$195+utils Avi 5/1. Bdrm, 


study, bth $390 +utils avi 
6/1. Call 489-3018 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


ches 

5 
BOSTON/Waterfront prof 
GM 40 sks rmmte for luxury 


triplex apt, ac, d/d. $550/mo 
avi immed, 227-6246 


“BRIGHTON 1F sks 1M/F 


27+ for shr irg beaut apt in 
hse. Quiet st w/ample pkg, 
conv to T, no 

4/1 $350+ 782 


BRIGHTON 4" roomates 

needed for ige 4BR, ez park- 

ing. Avail immed. $333/mo 
Call 789-4741 


BRIGHTON M/F to shr 2BR ~ 


Clev Cir apt nr B CD grn line 
hw firs frpic furn quiet. No 
smk/pet $400m 232-8579 


BROOKLINE, 2F sk F over 
28 for 3rd BR in hse, avi 6/1 
$330+/mo no smk or pets, 
Alice at 232-4274 or 
Stephanie 277-6767 


BROOKLINE, VIL upbeat F 
32 sks F 29+ to shr big, 
bright 2-3 BR condo. New 
kit, w/d Nr pond, 
pets. 
immed 


person 25+, 
wholistic, indep home, nr 
Fresh Pond, nosmk/pets, 
$350+, 876-0640 


2prchs M/F 25+ 
2945 


CAMBRIDGE, large 2br near 
Ale T, st prkg, porches, in 
trp! decker. Sks M/F prof 
20's. $400. Steve 547. 1 


CAMBRIDGE: nr HvdSq. 
Prof F/M 35+ respons, clean 
indep for rentcntr sunny 1 
bdrm & study. $450 heated. 
For 5/1. 492-3314 


CAMBRIDGE, WEST, 1F, 
1M sk M/F prof/stud for 
sunny, top fir, furn apt, newly 
renov, 2bths, w/d, dw, 
$450+ utils, 547-95 


BRIGHTON: to share one of 


two Bdrms on B line sunny 
porch quiet street. Avi now 
till Sept. $430/mo. 891-7368 


BROOKLINE, 1M/F 25-40 to 
share Irg sunny, 3BR apt w/ 
1F +1M . No smk/pets. Nr T, 
pring avi. $450/mo incl ht. 
734-4182 


DERRY, NH GWM rmmte to 


shr a 2BR 7 in quiet area. 
Me, GWM, 31, no pets pref 
no smk 603 437-2406 Bart 


DON’T PASS 


THIS UP! 
ALLSTON, Hrvrd Ave, 
Comm ave. 2nd fir, 2BR apt, 
Nr T, shops, and very clean. 
$395 inci ht/hw. Avail Now! 
738-4728 lv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR 
condo nr Pond, newly re- 

g kitch, 
deck, w/d. $900/mo inc utils, 
neg. No Fee. 522-7641 


Susan,” 


BROOKLINE, 1 non 5 
clean M 

‘ , 5/1, $355/mo inc 
utils, 277-2067 » $8 


‘ BROOKLINE, ig sunny 2BR 


2 fam. Ne T, grand fire- 
place, 2 cats 37. No 
smoke $450 inc! 277-6847 


BROOKLINE-30+ creative & 

frg.apt in Stam hse.prkg inc 
a am 

$460 incl all uti 522-71 


BROOKLINE 3 prof F sk 1 
prof F to shr beaut 4BR 


4 
twnhse in . Hrdwd firs, 
frpic, porch, doeve, loc, 


BROOKLINE 3rd prsn to shr 
huge 3BR 2bth apt nr C,D & 
bus. Avi 4/1 $400+ h/h. 
734-3128 after 7PM 


BROOKLINE 4/1 F a Eso 
Huge BR in 3BR apt. 

heat inc. W/d, nr B & C line, 
hdwd firs, prkng. 232-9136 


walls, unique windows, 
beam = is. Quiet nonsmkr. 
$575 htd. Bill, 247-2700 


BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
2BR condo, great location, 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 


Ke 
BROOKLINE/Bri line need 
female non smkr 24+ to 
share clean sunny spacious 


. apt. 1/2 bik to T, great place. 


$385 includes ail util, call 
now 254-1847 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean, — 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo inet ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE, Cidge Crnr, 
non smkr for beautfl sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge crnr, 


~ monsmkg F sks same to shr 


large gorgeous 3brm apt, 
ivrm, dnrm, w/d, gos yard, 
$440-$660, -2521 


BROOKLINE F for spac 3BR 


Vict apt off ween. ee 
rm, irg cists, f . Avi 
i 96-0280) 751-67 ve 


msg for Melanie 


BROOKLINE M/F to share 
2BR apt, non-smoker, no 
pets, /mo includes heat, 
232-4537 leave msg 


BROOKLINE M/F to shr 
clean, quiet, 2BR apt. Lndry, 
nr T, avi 5/1, $440/mo 
heated. Paul 738-8498 


BROOKLINE _non-smkng, 
active M or F w/sense of 
humor to shr spacious apt nr 
T. $375/mo 731-9349 


BROOKLINE ete | F 
25+ to shr 2fir apt in hse. 
Pkg incl, avi immed, $295+ 
utils. No pets 232-8358 


BROOKLINE/off Beacon- 
Chestnut Hill Ave. 3BR, new 
kit, bth, 2F sk M/F, 


BROOKLINE Prof or grad 
stdnt nonsmkr for 1 rm in 
2BR apt. W/d. Nr B,C.D 
lines. $487+. Jeff 730-5681 


Cn 
BROOKLINE sk 2M/F to shr 
4BR apt, avi 4/1, $375/mo 
inclds heat/hw & laundry. 
Walk to B line, 734-4263 


municative M/F. Aval May 1, 
$245+, call 277-8719 


BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F frig 2nd fir 2BR on 
riv st & T. Frpl| W/D Porch 
rkg. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


CAMBRIDGE thsmt wntd to 
shr mod 4bdr, hrd fis, nr 
Hrvd Sq $440/mo inc ht/hw 
Avi 5/1 Call 661-6923 ~ 


CAMBRIDGE, 1M 30, sks 
prog person 25+, for 
wholistic, indep home, nr 


— ng Lrg & snny. 
th, w/d, dw, , Patio, 
cptd. $425 & sisb $60'3781 
CAMBRIDGE, 2 M seek M/F 


to shr 3BR. Nr Havrvd i 
$333. Avi 4/1. 603-894-557: 


CAMBRIDGE 2 prof F sk 3rd 
rmmt to shr ig 2fl apt. 
Nonsmk, own BR. $413+ 
utils. Nr T. 547-9358 


CAMBRIDGE 3F sk 1M/F 
under 30 ASAP. Room 
w/prch. Spac livng. $305+. 
354-2905 aft 6 or lv msg 


CAMBRIDGE, Central Sq, 
1BR in 3BR apt w/hdwd firs, 
wht walls, garden, pkg. 
$340+. 491-6114 


CAMBRIDGE, F, 40, sks 2F 
30+ for spac 3BR, quiet str, 
walk to Inman & Harv, prog 
politics, comf home + 
util, sec dep 864-6460 


CAMBRIDGE, Frsh Pnd, skg 
hsmte--nonsmkg, sane, 
respnble, re- 
rth-loving, 
aware--to sublet & shr beaut, 
Irg 2brm, entire 2nd fir of 
hse, 6rms + bth & 2 porches: 
So, Ea, Nrth & Wst expsr; 
newly sanded beaut hdwd 
firs, high ceilngs, Irg E-1 kt w/ 
pantry, w/d, xpos brm 
aval. Qt, warm owners live 
below; imm on highly 
depndbie elec busiine to 
Harv Sq (Smin every 15min); 
meditation rm. +, aval 
4/1, call Marcus 354-1286. 


CAMBRIDGE grad stdnt sks 
non-smkg roommate to shr 
clean quiet spacious 2BR 
apt: +utils; 15 min to 
Harvard 876-3116. 


23+ for sunny ige- 


LS 
CAMBRIDGE, 2F seek 
25+, clean, resp, 

nice » wi yard & 
$367 +. 7963 ; 


CAMBRIDGE/Harv Sq, sks 


mature F 26+, rin 2brm 
= w/_ yard, 100+/mo, 
491-1052 nights 


frtbie. in 
location. Avi BR is. small 
furn. $425/hted. 661-2404 


CAMBRIDGE independent 
hshd of 3M 1F sks mature 
i F 26+ for 5BR 

Inman Sq. No 


CAMBRIDGE M/F 25+ for Ig 

BR in fam hse hw firs 

w/d, 8min to T $350+utils 
7-8411/ 720-0320 Marta 


pa lteter 
CAMBRIDGE non-smoking 
M w/ sense of humor to 
share w/ M classical mu- 
ician. leave self-de- 


scriptive message. 661-6571 


CAMBRIDGE, Short term or 
P/T rmmt w/ pianist nr 
Harvard & T, $1 mt visitg 
profs welcome 492-4529 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 
gay or bi M to shr irg apt, 
min to Porter Red line, 
$400: Dave, 876-0182 


PART-TIME 
CAMBRIDGE, prof F sks pt 
rmmte (2-4 nts/wk). Beaut, 
furn, 2BR apt in hse 
w/porches, w/d. Nr Hvd Sq, 
Pond, T. Joyce, 661-0916 


CAMBRIDGE, 1F seeking 
respons, nonsmkg F for 
room in renovtd Vict 2BR 


hse, hdwd firs, ch, eat-in 
kit. Call 666-0992 


864-7407 
CAMBRIDGE roommate 


3 story victorian 
ponent ¢ Quiet tree-lined 
street. 11 min to Harvard Sq, 
13 min to Central. $450 all 
utils incl. Avail 4/1, 876-7841 


CAMBRIDGE shr 

luxury condo, no smkr, nr 
Hrvrd Sq, red T. Gym, pool, 
$750 inci utils. Call Joe 
354-3013 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville 
line F seeks M/F for sunny 
2BR, hw firs, near T, $370+ 
623-3008 Iv message 


CAMBRIDGE Somerville 
line. Close to Harv Sq & T. 
1BR in 3BR apt. 

$290+ 628-7534 Iv mssg 


CAMBRIDGE/ Somerville 
line 3F sk warm and inde- 
pendent rmmte to shr 3BR nr 
Harvd $275 628-5196 


CAMBRIDGE, sunny rm avi 
in 4BR apt, new prch, nr BU 
bridge & Central 
$356/mo 868-7745 


CAMBRIDGE, sunny rm in 
duplex w/2 others. 10 min 
walk to Centr! Sq. $320/mo. 
Avi now. Avram, -1057 


CHARLESTOWN F rmmte 


/pets, $525+ util, no 
fee, call anytime 242-0316. 


CHARLESTOWN M sks M/F 
25+ to shr 2br apt on 2nd fi 
of 3family brownstone on 
Orange bus Ins. $335+util, 
Jim 242-4442 


CHARLESTOWN M seeks 
M/F to share 2 bdr condo 15 


il. Jamie lv mssg 
241-5526 


CHELSEA, shr huge 9 rm 
apt w/2 humans, 2 cats, 


889-6501 or lv msg 864-2410 


DORCHESTER 1F rmmte to 
share sunny newly renovd 
2BR apt, 2 porch $330 Avi 
now. 825-7180 Iv msg 


DORCHESTER 1M/1F sk 
other. Nr Fields Crnr, Mtg 
Hse Hill. Off st pkg, w/d, gt 
st & park. $250+. 287-890: 


DORCHESTER/Ashmont 
shr 3BRM apt nr T, piano, 
hdwd firs no Long ete ert | 
avi 4/1 $300+utils 282-761 


DORCHESTER 
Btfl 3-stry 4-Bed Vict. Hse 


5 


smoking pref. w/d nr T huge 
space lots of strge David 
424-8260 


‘DORCHESTER, GM_ prof 


sks nt rspnsbi M nonsmk to 
shr 2brm apt. Hrdwd fir, 
wshr/dryer. Nr T Avi 2/1 
$300/mo+ util. ph 825-0306 


DORCHESTER, Lower 
Mills, sober GWM, sks same 
to shr Irg 2br, 2fir apt nr T & 
shops, on st pkg, no pets, 
$425+ utils, ht incl, 
depst, 296-5660 Ive msg 


DORCHESTER Male 34 


BR. Apt 2 blocks 
subway Call Craig 265-3778 


DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt furnished, heated, 5 
mins to red line, pkng. No 


smoking or drinking, must be 
clean. $300/mo 82 0884 

DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt. Gd area, nr T, rg 
porch, Indry, no smk. 25+ 


Avi 4/1 + util. 265-4070 
lv mess please 


Leave message 


DORCHESTER, nr Ashmont 
T, 2 bdrm apt, washer/dryer, 
heat/hw, ist/last, 300+. 
Nelson 288-8257. 


DORCHESTER Pleasant 
Ashmont area nr Red line. F 


quiet neat. Beautiful 2 , 
apt $275+. 282-8266 


DORCHESTER/Savin Hill 
23+ prof F to shr extra irg 
5BR hse w/3 prof, nr T, park- 
ing, $290+ 7827 








wi | pean 





DORCHESTER, Savin Hill 
UMASS area GWM seeks 
3rd for 3BR apt non smoker 
$325.00/mo Tel 268-4138 


DORCHESTER Savin Hill 
Students & Ss.  eaihd re- 
nov, nr T. 436-6677 


Dorchester, shr irg Ren Vic 
home, w/owner, 1 toT,3 
fireplaces, yrd, w/d, hardwd 
fir, Meiville prk, 

is Util. 282-1113 


$550 mo 
or 776-5555 asks for Berry. 








DORCHESTER 

Ashmont, mature respons 
nonsmkg GWM sks same to 
shr spacs sunny home. 


$350--ut's, Mike, 260-7076 


T APT 
porcMeetEn: next to 


Shawmut T rmate for irg apt 
gd nghbrhd w/d prkg yrd fp 
hseciner many extras must 
see $350/mo incids utils 
436—7405 


EAST BOSTON room in 2 
bedroom apt 567-2287 by 
May 1 with extra room. 


EAST BOSTON 2 rooms in 3 
bedroom apt 567-2287 $220 
each By May 1 


EAST CAMBRIDGE artsy F 
to shr w/F,34 phtgrphr ig 





rms cists dw w cable drkrm 
nr Lechmere/ Kendall no 
pets/smk $250 864-2878. 





ESCAPE APT. LIFE! 
Somerville, 2 Easy Going 
Rmmtes & Cats seek 3rd to 
share roomy house w/great 
sunny kitch, spacious 
Bdrms, bk prch & sm Yd. 
Nice Nbhd, pkng. Non- 
Avail immed. 
$400.00 625-1667 


FRAMINGHAM, M/F to shr 
2brm hse, lakeside, prking, 
w/d, d/d, terrace, patio, fully 
urn, $550/mo inci ht, aval 
May 1, 508-877-1709 


FRAMINGHAM Rmmte wntd 
for cin, roe indep, creatv 
hsehid. $285+. (508) 
879-6147 pis Ive mssg 


HARVARD SQ., 1BR avi in 
3BR apt. $317/incil ht. F 
nonsmker. 30+. No pets, call 
after 10am. 491-1107 


CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD SQ 
PART/TIME 
ROOMMATE 
WANTED 


Share top fir of House. 
Large 2BR, hdwd firs, 2 
porches. Lots of details. 
Completely renovated. 2 min 
to T / Harvard / Kennedy 
School. Rent/Lease nego 
868-0581 / 536-5390-x233 





JAMAICA PLAIN mod 2 rms 
in 4BR, w/d, all utils, sec 
alarm, hw fir, nr T, avail 
immed $400 262-6437 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Forest 
Hills 1br avi in 5Sbr hse, 
nonsmkr, 22+, str prkg, WD, 
porchs, icat no more pets 
$275+ 524-0819 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Forest 
Hills 1br avi in Sbr hse, 
nonsmkr, 22+, str prkg, WD, 
porchs, icat no more pets 
$275+ 524-0819 





IPSWICH, GM sks _ non- 
smokr to shr 5RM apt, wik to 
train, no ope. ~: 
sec dep 508. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, May 1, 2F 
30's prof seek F 28-38 to 
share quiet, ig, sunny 3bdrm. 
Near pond & T, $280+. 

No smoke/pets. 524-7017 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M_ sk 
respons non-smkg F/M 24+ 
for nice, quiet, sunny, musi- 
cal hshid. Nr pond, Mg! 
No pets, avi immed 

incls all utils 522-9205 lv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN May 1 $268 
Nr trans. 2 F creative 

Vegs pref 1 same. Porch 

+ own 4 U. No pets, 
smokes. 522-6342 Thanks! 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rm for rent 
in 4BR newly renovtd -apt. 
w/d. $350/mo inci utils. 
522-7053 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1BR in 








4/1, 524-4732 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN Non-smkr 
Ig, ouny § rma, W/D, pkg, e 
+ more 2 biks grn/oran 
$375+ 890 0 9860 /454-204 4 


JAMAICA PLAIN, shr large 
sunny 2BR in beaut hse. 
Yards, porches, hrdwd firs,’ 
quiet orhd, nr T. Unique 
$375 534 '4-9258 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M seek- 
ing to shr 2BR condo near 
Pond & center $350, 
292-8395(w), 524-4128(h) 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F 25+ 
to shr 3BR apt in smoke- 
free, graceful, turn-of-cen- 
tury 3-decker in one of JP's 
lesser-known, gem-like 








JAMAICA PLAIN, large room 
25+ vegetarian independ 
household near T, laundry 
$275 heated 522-2255 


JAMAICA PLAIN/ Roslin- 
dale 2F sk F nonsmkr 24 

to snr unique hse, ndwd firs 
spacious, quiet. great yrd. 


garden nr T/Arb, $350 








mics 





rn 
JAMAICA PLAIN, male 
wntd to shr beaustul 9 rm 
Vict w/2 other prof GMs. 
Hdwd 3 7 me deck, 1 
block to T. +. 983-0742 
JAMAICA PLAIN, F pref to 


shr 2BR apt w/ F & 1 cat. Nr 
JP Ctr, Ts, Pond. $305 inci 
utils. 522-0602 eves 





3BR, piano, bekyrd, hrdwd 
firs, pkg, d/w, e-i-k, $450 
utils incid, 171 


ee—eo oe 
JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk neat, 


522-8683 lv mssg 


JAMAICA PLAIN Resp prof © 


M sks M/F to shr snny, clean 
2BR in 3fam hse. Nr 
parks. $350+ utils. 522-3809 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F to shr 
very Ig pleasant 3BR apt w/1 
prof M in nice nghbrhd. 
Bi. 9/15 ane $495 


a 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F for ige 


3BR apt. W/d, prch, cls to 
Stony Brook Jamaica 
Pond. $325/mo. 524-2350 


evs/msg 227-7289 day Peter 


JAMAICA PLAIN F sks F 
30+ prof, nosmkg or pets, nr 
Forest Hills, w/d, irg rm in 
vict' flat. $365+utils & dep, 
522-6703 


JAMAICA PLAIN $267+, 
non-smkr to shr semi-veg 
3BR. Porch, yrd & washer. 
Iblock to T, 522-5190 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F sks 25+ 


F for a: prchs pkg nr 
T arbs sec avi 5/3 
sumr+opt. 524-8222 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 











nr BU, 1/2bik to T, big ivrm, © 


$550. avi gy 562-7492 » 





w/d, pkg, 
508-459-7340 





MEDFORD Somer in. Snnv 
BR in 3BR apt. Avi taped 


F nsmk pref 396-4636 


MILTON, mature, straight 
30+ wnt to shr 2nd fir apt, 


dog haters. 
slobs. 734-7757 


NEWTON Lge 3BR_ apt 
needs 2rmmts for 4/1. Cis to 
128, Rts 90 & 16. $345, 
incl pkg. Neil (617) 969-5010 


NEWTONVILLE 2 prof SWM 
& 1 dog sk indiv to 
benevolent anarchy. 

apt, dw, w/d, nuke, cable. Nr 
cm rail/bus $370+. 969-8224 


| 








MALDEN 1F/2M seek 1 non- 
smk (prefer F veg) for easy- 
going, spacious house. 2 
mins to T. $210. 322-3239 


ag sd 1 Ig bdrm avail in 
5+ util. 3GM 
seeking et more short term 
OK close to T. 324-2534 


MALDEN M/F to share 2BR 
apt w/1M & bat ae 
room, w/d, park 

$300, avail 4/1, ries oun 


MALDEN near T, 2F non- 
smkrs seek 3rd to share 
large 3BR apt. $242+utils avi 
5/15 397- 


mepeone REPT M/F 


30s. Reliable NS: into 
arts/spirituality/ACoA re- 
covery. Spac 2BR apt; comf 
g rm/adeq clos — 
Pegged 

r major 
shops/serv. Avail now; Rent 
$300+. ARNE 391-8712. 


MEDFORD M/F to shr 
spacious, sunny, 1st fir apt. 
Semi-furnished, washer. 
$390+ 391-1398 Avi now 


MEDFORD Nonsmk M/F 
ro to shr gg 2BR. oe 
oy offstr “ota 

337 +/mo. Holly 386-0460 
MEDFORD, prof GM sks 
nosmkg rmmt to shr 2BR 
5rm apt quiet resid nghbrhd 
nr T Rt 93 and shping W/D, 


rent $335 plus util call 
395-3605 pis, lv message 


MEDFORD WEST Prof M 














bsmnt, nr T. Into music, gar- 
den. No drink, drug, smk. 
$315+ 391-2388 


MIDDLEBORO Lakefront 
home to shr w 2 GWM 
Beaut, rural loc. Non-smok, 
350+ 1/3 util (508) 946-1849 


MILTON, GM to shr irg 
home. Mins from 128 and 
dwntwn. Pkg. $400/mo utils 
incl. 696-1984 iv msg 


MISSION HILL F 23+, sate 
quiet biock. LR. e-i-k OR 
hra wd firs deck. nr T no 
sm«rs/pets $300+ 445-8455 





eh) 


I 


MISSION HILL Great 48R 
apt nr Nrtheastrn. New kit w/ 
dw, bth, w/d, hdwdfis, inter- 
com. $400+ utils. 965-5242 


souMyens, cover: aoe F to 


share Ir sunny, vict. Working 

fireplace, spiral staircase. 

Ba Grand. Dishwasher. 
imo ht & hw 266-1011 


NAHANT, mod 2brm, ocean- 
front apt w/ deck, Boston 
skyline view in historic 





enjoys. home & outdrs 
/mo inci utils, Indry, 
prkg & strge 595-0759. 4/1 


i te tte 
NEEDHAM M/F rmmte to 
share irge country home. 
Yrd, w/d, d/w, prkng, nr MA 
Pike, Rt toa’ & & T. $350+, 
Aval Now! 444-1442 





WANTED 
CAMSRIOGE 1 room aval 
in Fresh Pond Pool 
use. Avail Apr 1 "5280 Call 
876-3281 for info 


palate 
ROSLINDALE 2prof GMs sk 
3rd for 3BR twnhse nr T/bus 
¥ d, dw, no smk/pets 
Sees 1/3 util, call 
'3-4640 6pm-or Iv msg 


ROSLINDALE:3rd 24+ for 


ROSLINDALE, F 25 sks 
Clean, a F 21-29, for 


327-0795, no smkr, please 





SALEM, 2BR condo, quiet, 
prkng, WD, rm w/deck, grt 
loc.nr ocean, nr T, $475+., 
508-741-8664 


SALEM F 30+ NS for big apt 

on T nr beach w&d. Fipl, wd 

firs. $375 incl all & cble 
(508) 741-2313 


SALEM, MA. Northshore 
seeks M to share 3BR apt 
exc. loc. $325/mo. utils in- 
clud. Mike 744-4563 


SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 














ae ae F rmmt 29+ 
to w, 
woman ‘Sb. $300s10W Ute, 
Avi immed. 666-0478 
 weygete 4 BR apt 


2bth prkg wash/dry nr T 
Davis Sq S00. 00 Chris Jonn 
776-6488 








SOMERVILLE Medford line 


condo. Nr Tufts. Pkg, no 
smk. $425+ 623-7328 


SOMERVILLE, M/F for 3rd 
BR in 3BR 1bth apt 2biks 
from Union Sq, 15min from 
Harvd Sq, ige kit, quiet nbhd, 
pkg, dw, indry fac avi, must 
like cats 776-7019 


SOMERVILLE M/F rmmt to 
Shr ig snny 2BR liv rm din rm 
prch hw nr T & X-ways 
avi imm. 666-2629 Iv mess 


SOMERVILLE M/F for larg- 
est BR in 2 floor 3BR Porter 











nr 1-68 R Boston superb 


space. Many extras bargain 
price. no smk/pets 
$255 + utils 628-3446 


SOMERVILLE, or 
Davis/Porter Sq, F 23+, all 
furnshd, June 1-Aug 31, 
$395+ utils, 666-3932 


SOMERVILLE, nr Davis T, 
sk nonsmok F 30+ for 4 
8rm, 2bth Do na any 


sare. qt zee 
safe st. st bk D bai, ba 
776-7922, 491-8200 





SOMERVILLE, Union Be. 
M/F wanted for sunny, 38 
apt. Mod Kitch, spacious 
vag rm, hrdwd floors 

+util. Smokers Ok. 
Call 776-6156 Iv msg 


SOUTH BOSTON 


URGENTI 
2F nonsmkr to shr 3BR apt. 
Parking, great location, Nr 
stores, and transportation. 
$275+ utils. Call Clare 
542-6000 ext 4712 days. or 
269-0624 Weekends 





transportation and beach 
$500 mo-+utils 269-7836 


SOUTH END 1B8R on top fi 
apt in brownstone. AC, dw, 
w/d, deck, pkg on st $400 
Dan/Eric 4/1. 267-5187 


SOUTH END, 1BR in irg top- 
~ 2BR apt. Mr w/d, 
on: ‘$5801% rm or cpl 


Brad, (d) 
956-6669. 10) 208. 1704, 


SOUTH END 2GWM seek 
3rd. 3 floors. huge back 
yore. $467/mortutils, 


SOUTH END, adj Pru (St 
Botolph St), beaut/spac 
2brm apt 1400sf, nonsmkr, 
$495+ dep, 247-3701 


A MANOR You're lounging‘by the pool on a sultry summer day at Back Bay 


YOU CAN GROW 
ACCUSTOMED TO 


Manor. This is the life. Beautiful apartments, from studios to 
three bedrooms. With balconies, parquet wood floors, tile baths. 
dishwashers, gas stoves and parking. Close to hospitals too, and 


within easy striking distance of Copley. Downtown and the Market. As you pick up your towel 
and head back to your room, your thoughts dwell on another pleasing feature: the heat and the 


air conditioning are included. Thank God for the A/C. No fee. 
Free brochure. 75 Saint Alphonsus Street. Boston. 731-2050 


NEWTON CENTRE — 2M 
seek 1F to share 3BR hse. 
Must be .responsible and 
Clean not too ex- 
Gomes. + util. Avail April 
Cali Brad or Brice at 
965.1755)0. message. 


NEWTON CORNER 1F/2M 
sk 1F ‘am for 4BR hse 

Brfs ore nr X-bus avi 
5 or 6/1 P$300+ 965-3425. 


NEWTON CORNER prof F 
27+ consid for 2BR. 3min 


wd re 10s on wit 














2 AR ated modern, Ig 

w/w, ht/hw, parking 
inc $475 646-0205 
NEWTON, crnr, Wat $9. irg 
2br. ee wen gnr 
bus, e. n-smk prof 
$515+ p4e6-2108 





NEWTON, hse 1F, 2M 1dog, 
hag sk F. At of: exc 
t cin, fr 

$350 Keith, cheryl 965-8157 


NEWTON, seeking prof M, 
preg, Indep ving, close 10 
o6 Pike, f.n0 ts, $425+, 
Feb 1, 1990. Mark or 
Beth, 969-0136. 


NEWTON, seeking F student 
or prof to shr 3 bdrm close to 
le kitchen, bath 
$400/mo inci utils, call 
Atsuko or Alida 
964-4113 Please lv msg 


poor a SBR: 4 1F 
to shr w, 

dog. Lvg rm, cotta kit, 1¥2 
ba, w/d, off-st . $440+ 
each. Avi 3/15. 332-6952 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent for GWM rmmate 
undr 30 wtd for lux. cntry Ivg. 
Shr util. Steven 
4443. . 














QUINCY 2GM sk 3rd_non- 
smkr to shr beaut 3BR hse 


beach rights, 
T, $400/mo 471-7733 


QUINCY, GWM 33, sks 
same to shr apt On busline. 
Smoke ok/No drugs. Secur- 
ity req. 472-9387 








ON THE BEACH 
REVERE. M rmmte wntd to 
shr huge 9rm apt on bch, grt 
vw. w/d, bevd, park $550/mo 
inc! 286-5595 


REVERE, ige rm, nr T & 
beach in 3BR apt, $250- 
util/mo. 1st-ist-sec 289-9108 





SOMERVILLE 1F, sk 3 
M/F 30+ to shr , mis, 
beaut coop nr bus & T 
$300inc! util 





SOMERVILLE, 1F for 1brm, 

+ bath in 2brm apt, on bus 

line, $375/mo+ util, 
3636 





SOMERVILLE 1M/F non- 
smkng rmmte ee shr 
irg spacious sunny a 
wat $300+utils, 77! 


SOMERVILLE Ewe share 


ot qvall aft Vg bere. 


312.50+ util 


SOMERVILLE, 1M, 1F seek 
M/F for irg sunny apt on bus 
lines. 12 min walk to Davis 











SOMERVILLE, 2 rmmts 
a 3rd to shr irg 3BR. 
Avi 4/1 


$317 sutils. 
666-2418 


SOMERVILLE SBR 2 
W/d, preh. Qt 2 fam hse 
buses. 


35 


‘ off-st_pkng, 

ht/hw $337.50 776-3674 we 

SOMERVILLE 4BR house- 

hold needs 2 roomates near 

Davis yO T. $250+ mo 
88-6563 


SOMERVILLE/ DAVIS Sq. F 
sks F to share Ig sunny 5 rm 
apt. Wd firs. ht incid. 
Avi 3/1. 625-6016 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq 
seek F rmmte 25+, Irg 
spacious apt w/2 other 
women. Nice yrd & porch 
2min to Red Line. Smallish 
bdrm, no-smkr, $314/mo+ 
utils, avi 5/1, 623-1462 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq 
tasteful 4BR, mod kit, LA, 
DR. hrdwd firs, prchs, WO, 
pig closets, wik to T, $400+ 
666-5024 


g 
; 
5 


now/ 4/1 $315+, Sy eae tsar 


SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq 
Spacious BR in 3BR apt 
w/1M 31 & 1F 32. Pkg, w/d, 
yrd. $375+, 625-5768 


SOMERVILLE F 31 sks 1 
prof M/F for -— 4BR. Walk 
, ne dep, 


SOMERVILLE, “—. M 
has 2rms avail immed in SBA 


pacts Aelia 
SOMERVILLE, respons per- 
son(s) to fill hey Wr ek 
for 4/1. 

disp, xtra es 


Nr T, Tufts, ay 16. 
Saab. 628-0887 


SOMERVILLE, rmmt wid, 
nonsmkr to shr 2BR apt nr 
Tufts Univ, convnt to T. 
$425/mo. Avi now. 623-0130 


SOMERVILLE roommate 
needed 











near Inman Sq. 776-3205 
Call after § 

SOMERVILLE M/F Irg, furn, 
sunny 38 a 





SOMERVILLE/Teal Sq 1F to 
shr 3BR, walk to T, hw firs 
front & back porch, avi 5/1 
$298+, 623-5647 





SOMERVILLE/Teele Sq 
2BR avi 4/1 & 5/1.wik to Dvs 
Prtr Mass Av Ari ctr Tfts Bus 
to_red grn orng ichmere Nr 
movies rstrnts pkg Need 
2trndly indep F/M shr 3BR 
w/M Sq $316+ no pet/smkg 
666-2771 Michea: 





What the hell is that? 
Doesn't matter, vou’! se! 
in The Phoenix Ciassitied 





SOUTH —e # M/F sk 


ae 
oF 


in 
d/d. trplc, cable, hw firs, pkg, 
lots of closets, Jeff 536-1076 


SOUTH END Prof 25+ for 


SOUTH END sk non smk 
prof to shr ig snny 3BR tript 


x 
EB Bosra” 


Goel pole ak MESO 
. rose wd 
furn, 4 a baic & 
skylites, oak kit. $400 or 

$550. no pets/smk 247- 1670 


SOUTH N.H. GM sks rmmt 
jal 2bdrm 2bth bere 
ca’ storage w, 

Derry off oo Lose oN ot 
Boston rent neg live nearer 
mtns takes skiing 
(603)432-0744 lv message 


WALTHAM 2BR apt off Pike 
& 128. Crpt, a/c, pool, ht & 
hw. Charles River location 
S306 mo Call 





Brian 


WALTHAM, convt to Bos, Rt 
128 & Pike. Quiet, spacs 
frnshd single-fam hse 
w/xpress bus to Bos-and to 
Red T line, off-st pkg. Prof 
GWM-38, neat, light 
smokr/drinkr. No drugs or 
pets- seeks similar 27+ GM 
or LF Yer frnshd BR & 4 
4 oft ar 
house eS ae ba 
poo -in- ‘anton Indry rm, finishd 
basemnt, a.c., wrkng frpic, 
alarm sys. $390+ht ($42/mo) 
+utils. Chuck, 893-6468 


WALTHAM — M, 33, work- 
ing musician, resp.. con- 
siderate, sks 2 M/F. in- 
dep/creative/fun for 3BR in 


Hse. Lrg BR. great kitch 
OW ww, /D No 
smoke/pets. $350+ uti! 
Avail. 5/1. Call Chuck 
894-5480 


lle ti 
WALTHAM maie nonsmoker 
tor 3pr nouse off street park 
deck backyard w/d no pets 
$334» 647-372 





WALTHAM M/F non-smkr 
24+ for 3BR 


sublet or 
permanent, 894-5727 


WALTHAM, North.M pref 
clean F, nonsmkr, to shr 2BR 
condo, pool, AC, 

$400. 647-1938 ive msg 


WALTHAM Rmmte needed 
for 3BR hse. W/d, 2 bths 
dw. riio: Smk OK. $400 
incl all. 647-0301 tv mssg 


WATERTOWN 1M/F - 3BR 
hse ind 25+ nonsmkr, nr T. 
off s . yd, acc to Hrd Sq 
$300+ Avi now. 924-1079 


WATERTOWN/Belmont line 


No pet smoke dr: 
now, $290+ 926. 


WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 
2brm apt, spacious, conv lo- 
cation, ikng fr prof person 
25-30, ~ now,$425/mo 
926-8615 


WATERTOWN F sks F for Ig 
snny apt w/yrd, prkng. In- 
dep/frndiy. Must love cats 
2rms 425+ or irm 
$266/292+. 926-4012 


WATERTOWN M/F for inde- 
pendant hsehid. od Wa esnoe 
clean.no smok/ 

utils. Avi NOW! selene 


WATERTOWN- Progressve 
resp nonsmk, shr 2br, 7rms, 


8S + sag wi ar 


RTO 
prof rT sks similar for 2BR 




















WATERTOWN, 


quiet st. sunny deck, porch 
$300+. No pets. Avi 4/1. 
924-6887 


WATERTOWN, rmmte 
wnted to shr 3brm apt, M/F, 
$380+. 


2 1/2 bath, 3 ang 
Irg e-i-kit, d/d, 

bsmnt. id +/Pi 
incl all, 661-1956 


WATERTOWN SQ, F 30+ to 


/mo+, avi now. 
924-9221. Lv msg 


WATERTOWN SO Neat resp 
F to shr 2BR'cis to T. Pkg, 
pool, idry, a/c. $447.50+ 
elec. 275-4101w, 923-0082h 
WATERTOWN SQUARE, 
busy prof M Ik 


sunny spac 2BR dpix. pkg, 
no lease, 5/1-8/31 min, 3 
pets/ smkn 25+ pref, 
$400/mo, -9934 


WEST ROXBURY,2 sunn 
rms in irg Vict. hm. $350 
$425 inci util, pg. w/d. Must 
see. We are 2 GM skg fun 
rmmts to shr our home. 
Please Iv msg. 323-6651 


WEST ROXBURY. GWM oka 


WEST ROXBURY rmmte for 
2bdrm apt. $350 htd+ 1/2 
utils. musicians welcome 
327-1670 iv mssg. 


WINCHESTER, 3BR sk 3rd 
for relaxed comfortable apt, 


30s-40s, nonsmkr, no . 
For details call 729-4950" 
WINCHESTER cat & F sk 1 
couple. Vic hse. Nr 


or 5/1 729-4875. 
WINTHROP, 1M & 1F or 2F 








WINTHROP MEF or ige 3BR 
apt on water. st pkg. No 
smk, pets. Great view of city! 
$310+. 846-4316 








SOMERVILLE 1LF, 1GM 
25+ sk 2 more for Union Sq 


ew x house, 5/1 + 6/1; 
$195-235 +. Holistic R 
need not respond 666-1053 


arent 1M sks 3M/F 
. sunny, 

$37 /mo+, call 

776-9487eves 


SOMERVILLE/ DAVIS Sq. F 
sks F to share ig sunny 5 rm 
apt. Wd firs. ht incid. 
Avi 3/1. 625-6016 


SOUTH END 1BR avi (M/F) 
duplex 


apt. 
Kevin 


a hsehid. Non- 
smkng pis. $430+ 266-3307 


sOUTA END. 1 1M sx ard 


smoking, Nr T. Sundeck w/ 
view. Large eat-in-kitchen, 
livng rm, $400/mo+util. 


426-2427 
SOUTH END, 3 GMs sk 


rmmte for 4br nr Pru, Mass 
av T, $400 incl ht, avail now, 
no deposit. 267-7860 


NO CHOLESTEROL! 
SOMERVILLE. easy-goin 
M photo-journalist seeks 
or M's to fill up coz 4 slightly 








broken-down R apt 
$267+ nr Havd in dep 
living scenic view -0736 


pa ee 
WALTHAM. nr Watertown 
line. M/F 25+ to shr ige vict 
hse $375+. no smk/pets 
call Ted 894-1500 anytme 


WATERTOWN 2 F sk 1 F to 

shr spac 3BR apt LA. OR 

enciosed orcns. ndwd fis 

w/d. off st pkg. Nr Harv So & 

bus lines. NO smk net 
$330 utils 924-1 





WATERTOWN short or long 
term, avail immed. Please 
call for details eves, 
926-5657 


WINTHROP Nr airport. 
$228/mo ht inci. Clean, safe 
respsbi, prgsv. Pref nsmk 
25+. 1, 846-9571 





§39- 
R S 
TO RENT 
omerville line 
2rms w/shared kit & bth, 


MEDFORD SQ. Rm avi in 

2BR, 1.5bth duplex to shr 

w/F & cat $ r week 
396-4329 


ALLSTON- medium size rm 
avail in apt hse. Fiex 
lease/rent. Many xtras 
787-3807 /782-8646 


EAST BOSTON, Ir 
irg bathrm, conv to T, full kit, 
Indry rm, deck. All utils incl, 


2 


SEASONAL 
RENT. LS 


Ptwn/Truro sy mr bay & 
ocean May-Oct. $800/ 
person total. 646-8698 





irg 3BR, eat-in kit, 2 decks. 





DORCHESTER/nr UMass, 
nr T, prof F, 1BR in sunny 
2BR apt, 2 porches, avi now- 
Aug. . 825-7180 





off Commonwe: ‘ 
BC & BU, cable, 6/1-8/1, 
$540. 232-9005 


ALLSTON Summer subiet 
2/3BR Snny. 2 patios, hdwd 
fis. ht & hw incl. Imin to B 
line. $950. 5/15 787-2838 








BEACON HILL spacious 


term. 
F, 227-1924 


BOSTON, Comm Ave. Avi 
6/1 Fi furn 3BR apt, Nr T, 
Harvard Ave, $400+ uti 
References a 
617-254-3864 


BOSTON Spac 3BR. Hrdwd 
fis. w/d. Nonsmk veg pref 


Love cats. $300+. Avi im- 
med/Aug 1 Refs. Teri 
734-5331 


nifer for apptmnt. 426-7765 
CAMBR’OGE Great Deal! 





Sq. 4/1-9/1, 628-8694. 


CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq, F. 
sublet BR in 2br apt avi May 
sees Ge 1 or 2 mos 
$300 491-1303 


CAMBRIDGE nr Porter T & 
furnished (incis 
cable) 3BR, w/d. June-Aug 
$385ea 354-5194. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 38R 











+ sec (wit interest) 
Gene or 495-8694 


CAMBRIDGE, rm w/bath in 

irg new 2-fir 2BR apt, expsd 

brick. hi ceilgs, ac, Indry, 

peg. nr T. 4/1-8/31. $525-+ 
-9330 days 


KENMORE 5/1 
Comm Av. steps to 





i 
F] 
“fd 


first last, dep. 267-2711 ivms 


SOMERVILLE/Camb line, 10 
min Harvard/Porter T 2BR, 
clean, thru summer $675 
neg 625-9382 

SOMERVILLE Davis/Porter 
Sq. tg g bight 5rm, 2 prchs, 
cls Great deal!!! 
436- $017/ 646-1949 


SOMERVILLE, ige 3BR apt 
or quiet str mr Union Sq, 
hrdwd firs, mod appliances, 











off str pkg, ige storge 
6/1-8/31, $1100/mo 
625-3543 eves 


SOMERVILLE M/F May/ 
June-Sept, ie frndly hse 


w/3M&F it char T 
liv em Fi Bt oka pr 7314 

SOMERVILLE Porter. 1BR 
in sunny 3BR. Non-smk, 
clean. indep. $350+. Avail 


5/01-8/31. Fall option 
Joanne 666-4045 


ALON ig -aG0rm apt 


near B line & bus Clean, mod 
k&b. More info call 
783-5176. 


BROOKLINE, Bri, line, 2BR 
1bth a/c w/w carpet, eik d/d 
pkg av! $930/mo avi May 12- 
Aug 30, lease opt 738-4293 





Seetaeenae 


CHECK FOR 
MORE REAL 
ESTATE ADS IN 
THE LIFESTYLE 
SECTION 


Seeeeeee 
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ational Recovery, a 
non-spiritual alternative to 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 
is coming to Boston. 
A controversial approach to 
treatment, Rational Recovery 
rejects AA’s concept of a “Higher 


Power.” It rejects the idea that 


alcoholics are powerless over their 


addictions. It believes that 
alcoholism can be “‘cured.” 
But does Rational Recovery 


work? (See page 4) 


GOOD SPORTS 


THE HEALING 
POWER 
OF BASEBALL 

hae 


BOY’S SHORTS 


THE 
DEFINITIVE 
GUIDE TO 
MEN’S 
— 


eS Relthme) wets): 45 


DISAPPOINTING 
SEQUEL . 
FROM CHEF 
CHOW’S HOUSE 


March 30-April 5 


videsiat ape A long winter nae ng 
vith Jack Nicklaus on Wide 
Raden . mercifully, over. Gear up 
for another season at the Golfer's Expo '90. 
It begins at 4 p.m. on Friday and at 10 a.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday at the Bayside 
Exposition Center, 200 Mt. Vernon St., 
Dorchester. Admission is $6, $2 for prospec- 
tive caddies (4.¢., kids), Call 536-1782. 
4/ 1 Are the kisses you dream of the 
ones wrapped in foil, dateline Hershey, PA? 
In other words, are you a fool for chocolate? 
If so, don’t miss the 1990 Chocolate Fool's 
Day Celebration, a benefit for the Cam- 
bridge Performance Project. If chocolate ice 
cream is your weakness, make way for Ben 
and Jerry's. Cookies? David's will be there. 
Pastry? Le Gateau Extraordinaire. And if you 
take your chocolate straight up, how about 
confections from Ambrosia Choco-latier, I 
Love Chocolate, and much more? It runs 
from 1 to 4 p.m. in the Charles Hotel 
Ballroom, 1 Bennett Sq., Cambridge. Tickets 
are $8 to $12. Call 498-9072. 


4/3 Have recent political develop- 
ments in Nicaragua left you scratching your 
head? Noam Chomsky helps to sort things 
out in a discussion, “The 1990s: What Lies 
Ahead for Central America?’, at 7 p.m. in 
MIT Building 26, room 100, Cambridge. A 
donation of $3 goes to the Central America 
Solidarity Association. Call 492-8699. 
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Pedestrian Hell 

Sure, driving in and 
around Boston can be 
frightening — but what 
about walking? Here are a 
few spots that try 
pedestrians’ patience, as 
well as their agility. 

South Station area: 
Standing at the corner of 
125 Summer Street, you 
can easily read the South 
Station clock — which is 
a convenient way to time 
your trip across the five 
streets and 13 lanes of 
traffic you must traverse 
to get there. 

Sumner Tunnel exit: 
Tourists who wander 
away from Quincy Market 
in search of the North 
End often find themselves 
marooned on the traffic 
island near the mouth of 
the tunnel; on a recent 
afternoon, cars flooded 
this two-lane passage at a 
rate of about one per 
second. 

Copley Square: Foot- 
bound shoppers headed 
for Copley Place must be 
either very patient or very 
brave — crossing 
Huntington Avenue 
requires the pedestrian to 
contend with rapidly 
moving traffic from 
Dartmouth Street, headed 
north and south, and 
from St. James Street, 
headed west. 

Davis Square, 
Somerville: Amid a 
dense concentration of 
shops and restaurants, 
five streets pour into this 
automotive merry-go- 
round; pedestrians are 
left to scramble from curb 
to curb. 


— TG 
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Proper presentation can elevate a great meal to the lével of art, but what about serving food om a work of art? 

Such is the concept behind the tables of the Loading Zone, a new restaurant scheduled to open May 5, on 
Kneeland Street near South Street, in downtown Boston. Only a few doors from his Blue Diner, restaurateur Don 
Levy’s new warehouse-turned-eatery will serve American cuisine at tables featuring installations by 44 Boston and 
New York artists. According to Boston sculptor Ross Miller, who’s coordinating the project, each tabletop will be a 
deep-cherry-colored display box, 26 inches by 31 across and four inches deep. Each artist selected (proposals are 
in, winners will be notified next week) will receive a tabletop, $150 for materials, $250 in free meals at either the 
Blue Diner or the Loading Zone, and a month to work. Installations may include paintings, drawings, 3-D 
constructions, collections, interactive pieces, anything. The tables will be sealed with tempered glass three-eighths 
of an inch thick. After a year and a half, they will be auctioned off. Proceeds will be split among the artist, the 
restaurant (to cover the construction of new tables), and a still-to-be-announced charity. 

The walls of the Loading Zone will be bare brick. Consequently, the tabletops will be the focus of the decor. The 
intended effect, Miller says, is “to create this littlhe world on the table between you and the person you're sitting 


with.” 





FOR ROCK-AND-ROLLERS #3 


Being a starving artist may be romantic, but it’s 
not nearly as much fun as being a well-fed one. 
Though the IRS is cracking down on frivolous 
deductions, there are still a number of legitimate 
ones — just be sure you can prove them. If you’re a 
performer, claim for costumes not suitable for daily 
use, and for hair-care expenses — buzzes, bleaches, 
and gels are all fair game. Deduct any expenditures 
for advertising, music or art lessons, or dues paid to 
a professional organization. Lop off a quarter of 
your health-insurance costs from your gross 
income. As for mileage, factor in 24 cents a mile or 
20 percent of total travel expenses. And don’t forget 
costs for research materials. That includes Rolling 
Stone, Musician, and Spin for rockers, and any 
magazine with photos in it for photographers. 
Remember, the idea is to get Uncle Sam before he 


gets you. 
— GR 
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Nostalgia Factory 

If you’re in the market for unmatched playing 
cards, old coupons, menus, birch-beer bottle caps, 
credit-card-size plastic promotional calendars from 
the 1970s, or milk-crate labels, the Nostalgia 
Factory, on Newbury Street, Boston, is the place for 
you. According to proprietor Rudy Franchi, clients 
range from amateur decorators sprucing up 
suburban kitchens to post-yuppies looking to make 
a statement. He also sells to New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art and DC’s Smithsonian Institute. 

This is kitsch, but good kitsch. Classy kitsch, like 
an Erté cover from a 1938 Harper's Bazaar. Fun 
kitsch, like a 1940s ad for a jukebox that “sees 
smoke and yells fire.” And expensive kitsch, like a 
$185 copy of Interview magazine signed by pop- 
iconography prophet Andy Warhol. 

But more than kitsch, the Nostalgia Factory sells 
history. Tourists sip Coke on the fun-filled beaches 
of Cuba in an advertisement from 1941. Anda 
Reader’s Digest from that same year, bearing the 
subtitle “Articles of Lasting Value,” makes “The Case 
for a Smaller Army.” A 1946 ad boasts, “More 
doctors smoke Camels than any other cigarette.” 
And a 1930s spread for Dixie Boy Brand 
firecrackers shows a black youngster enjoying a big 
slab of watermelon. Some get irate at the racism in 
ads like these. But Franchi says that such ads sell 
mainly to black clientele. Racists, he’s found, “don’t 
have senses of humor.” Which seems fitting. The 
Nostalgia Factory is for folks who take their history 
with a chuckle. ; 

The Nostalgia Factory, 324 Newbury Street, 
Boston, is open from noon to 6 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. The phone number ts 236-8754. 
— GR 
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Abuse: just a phone call away 


How ugly are you? 


You’re so ugly, you’d have to join an audio dating 


service! 


You’re so ugly, if your face were on a postage 
stamp, people would spit on the wrong side! 
You’re so ugly, you have an hourglass figure that 


gets worse by the minute! 


Yuck, yuck; chuckle, chuckle. But guess what? If 
you pick up the phone and dial 2-900-2-INSULT, 
those and other forms of verbal abuse can be yours, 


all for the low, low price of $2 per minute. 


That’s right. As if life weren’t tough enough 
already, now you can pay to be humiliated. Which 


raises a couple of questions. 
One: how stupid is this? 


Pretty stupid unless you believe (as the founders 


of Dial-an-Insult apparently believe) that 
“everybody has a streak of masochism.” 
Two: who the hell came up with it? 


Two Australian entrepreneurs, Peter Halm and 
Tony Sommer, who met while vacationing in 
Thailand last fall, discovered they both got a big 
hoot out of deriding each other (Sommer was 
wearing a weird-looking floppy red hat at the time 
and that got Halm going), and decided to turn their 


mutual love of insults into a business. 
And three: what’s next? 


Apparently, a 900 service for folks who need to 
recover from Dial-an-Insult. As of this month, you 
can pick up the phone, dial 1-900-EGOLIFT, and 


voila — you'll reach Dial-a-Compliment. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESHESSSESSSSESSESESSEESESEE 
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The Absolut Vodka Truck 


You’re walking along, minding your own business, 
and suddenly, you see it. It travels the streets of 
Boston seven days a week, 10 hours a day, with no 
apparent purpose. You expect something exciting 
to be going on around this thing, but it often just 
sits there, quietly. It’s the Absolut Vodka Truck. 


The Arrival: The first week of December 1989. 


What is it?: A huge thermo-formed acrylic bottle 
that sits on a 1985 Dodge pickup advertising 

Absolut, the Swedish vodka. It’s also the latest in 
advertising gimmickery — sort of a 3-D traveling 


billboard. . 


What does it do?: It drives, it parks, it increases 
namie-brand recognition. The driver, the truck, and 
the bottle make the scene at local special events 
and ballgames. It also delivers Absolut displays to 
local liquor stores. Or else it just goes cruisin’. 


Will it do more?: Probably. There’s also a fleet of 
Absolut trucks in San Fransisco, New York and L.A.; 
like the Boston truck, those are often tied in with 
other promotional events. For example, one 
showed up to help Cartier open a new store in 
Boston and one was parked outside Citi when 
Absolut sponsored last year’s “Models for Boston” 
benefit for the homeless. More plans for the Boston 


truck are in the works, though company 


spokespeople declined to name potential co- 
sponsors. There may be booze on board, but sorry, 


no samples are offered. 
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APPEAL 





e have been spared a long hot summer 
Ww of discontent — baseball has resumed. 

Major-league players are back negotiat- 
ing the positions and stances they know best, 
those on the field and in the batter’s box. The per- 
sistent whining from both sides has ended, 
Rotisserie junkies are happily awash in projected 
statistics, and the hot-dog industry can rest easy, 
confident that once the stadiums open, $2 will be 


a perfectly reasonable price’for some’ indigestion ‘ 


and lethal morning breath, _ = 

But more important, now that baseball has 
returned, my parents can begin speaking to one 
another again. I wasn’t sure their marriage could 
weather the months of uninterrupted silence. Oh, 
they’d have still had their dinner conversations 
(“How’s your food?” “Ain’t bad.”) and their daily 
meteorological analyses (“Little cloudier today.” 
“Yup.”), but the real substance of my parents’ 
relationship would have been lost if baseball 
hadn’t returned. 

They aren’t fans of the same team, or even of 
rival teams. In fact, my mother hardly under- 
stands the game. But sports dominates their tele- 
vision and television is their medium of expres- 
sion. They communicate through the TV, react- 
ing to its programming aloud and announcing 
their opinions as if reading them from a freshly 
torn envelope at an awards presentation. They 
carry on separate, and generally oppositional, 
dialogues with the screen, so the television 
becomes both the subject and the object of con- 
versation. 

If it were the NFL owners who'd locked out 
their players, then the marriage would have been 
safe. Saturdays, after all, would have brought col- 
lege football. My parents would have retained 
spousal contact because they could ‘still argue — 
toward the set, of course — over whether any rel- 
atives have attended either of the universities rep- 
resented, the precise academic caliber of the 
schools, and the number of syllables in the word 
“conference” (Mom says three; Dad says two). 

And if, after the final college-bowl game, the 
NBA locked out its players and cancelled its 
exhausting schedule of games on network, cable, 
and local television, my parents would have 
merely switched channels over to hockey; no 
problem. Mom would insist, as she has for years, 
that the entire game is staged. 

“T'll watch this sport when they actually put a 
ball down on the ice,” she'd say to her book. 

“Puck,” he’d tell the Toshiba, “and it’s right 
there, on 22’s stick.” 

“That's just a stripe of black tape. There’s noth- 
ing on his stick. There’s nothing on anyone’s 
stick, They all just skate around flicking their 
wrists at each other. And when everyone is bored 
stiff, one team will throw their arms in the air and 
hug in front of the goalie.” 

But baseball. Baseball bridges that long, humid 
gap between the aréna sports and football. 
There’d have been no auxiliary summer game to 
watch. Without baseball, weeks of sit-com reruns 
and soap operas would have filled their living 
room, which would have meant quiet times 
between them. And quiet times are unhealthy 
times in my parents’ house. 


e5@ecverce 
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Good sports 


How the return of baseball saved a marriage 
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HEIDI STETSON 


They need baseball, but baseball needs my par- 
ents, too. In their innings-long seminars ‘with the 
TV set, they raise issues vital to our national pas- 
time, discussing them loudly until a resolution is 
reached, a rally distracts them, or my father retires 
to the bathroom. They raise curious and insightful 
questions which I have never heard broached by 
Scully, McCarver, or Garagiola. 

For instance, does a pitcher generally leave the 
gamé because his performance is slipping, or 
because he is in need of a toilet? My parents differ 
sharply on this — my mother insisting that middle 
relievers have the smallest bladders since they’re 
in and out of the game so quickly — and they 
have been working for years to reach an answer. 
They have also invested great effort in the dome 
question. 

“One thing I'll never understand,” Mom will tell 
her knitting a few times each season, “if there's a 
roof over the field, why do they still wear their 
hats?” 

“For Chrissakes,” my father will moan at Dave 
Winfield as he enters the batter’s box one toe at a 
time. 

“T’'ll never understand it. You don’t need a hat if 
it’s not sunny.” 

“Hat’s part of the uniform,” he’ll advise 
Winfield. 

“Uniform,” she'll mumble. 

“Haftuh wear it.” 

“Then why take it off when you go to the 
bench?” she’ll reason to the unfinished scarf. “It’s 
no shadier on the bench than it is on the field. No 
more need to wear a hat on the field than there is 
on the bench.” 

“For Chrissakes,” as Winfield laces a single to 
right. 

See? My parents not only rely on baseball for 
conversation, they’re also true students of the 
game. By analyzing its every nuance, they give 
something back to the sport that props up their 
marriage. They are painstakingly attentive view- 
ers who take nothing for granted. Even the 
umpires are under their watchful gaze. 

“Who's Al?” my mother asks the Red Sox when- 
ever they're on. 

“Al who?” my father responds. 

“Exactly. Who is he?” 

“Al?” 

ep 

“There is no Al on this team.” 

“The referee isn’t named Al?” 

“Um-pire. And his name is Rich.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one behind the plate.” 

“I’m talking about the others. Are they all 
named AI? Is that a rule?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Al is just their nickname?” 

“No, Al is not their nickname,” he’ll say, losing 
his patience enough to ask the Chevy ad, “Where 
does she dream this stuff up?” 

“It’s right there on their caps. Look! Al. Right 
there.” 

“That's A-Z,” he'll moan, “for American League.” 

“Oh, I know,” she’ll explain, “Al probably 
makes the hats.” 

And Dad will storm off to the bathroom. Q 
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| It says, “You have no defense against alcohol.” I think that’s horse shit. | 


AA reinforces a feeling of powerlessness and dependency on the group. 
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We can choose to use our intelligence. We can choose to use our deciston-making 


capabilities to refuse that first drink. 











THE SOBER TRUTH? 


Jack ‘Trimpey, 


founder, Rational Recovery 
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Examining a controversial alternative to AA 


by Caroline Knapp 


f you are one of the one million 

Americans who regularly attend 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) 

meetings, or if you know someone 

who's been helped by the program, 
those words probably sound like 
blasphemy. 

Since 1935, when two alcoholics, a 
failed stockbroker named Bill Wilson and 
a practicing surgeon named Bob Smith, 
set up the first meeting of AA, in Akron, 
Ohio, the program has become by far the 
most widely accepted and widely traveled 
path to sobriety. AA today has almost two 
million members participating in 63,000 
groups in 114 countries around the world, 
and its numbers are doubling every 10 
years. 

Trimpey’s words contradict many of 
AA's most basic tenets. AA is based on a 
relatively clear set of beliefs: that 
alcoholism is a chronic, incurable illness, 


that alcoholics are powerless over booze, 
and that they cannot get or stay sober 
alone. 

Millions of people live by those beliefs. 
For them, AA is not just an effective 
recovery program, but a way of life: a way 
to connect with other people, a way — 
perhaps the only way — to survive. For 
the most part, the established health-care 
community agrees, supporting both the 
group’s view of the illness and its 
approach to treatment. 

Since 1956, alcoholism has been 
recognized by the American Medical 
Association as a disease, with its own 
particular psychological and physical 
pathology. Opinion remains divided on 
how people become alcoholics — 
emotional and environmental factors 
clearly can be culprits in its development, 
but a number of studies (the most 
compelling come from Washington 


University and the State University of New 
York in Brooklyn) also indicate that 
significant numbers of alcoholics are 
biologically and genetically predisposed 
to the illness. But whatever disputes still 
exist on that question, experts say almost 
unanimously that no one “becomes” an 
alcoholic voluntarily — it happens to 
people; they do not cause it. And, 
untreated, its victims suffer terribly — 
alcoholism can cause inflammation of the 
pancreas, cirrhosis of the liver, heart 
disease, nerve and muscle damage, and 
anemia, among other ills; it can tear 
families apart, destroy lives. And the only 
way to combat it is to abstain. 
Permanently. 

Despite all that unanimity, some small 
circles are beginning to challenge AA’s 
fundamental perception of recovery. 
Some take exception to the group’s focus 
on finding a “Higher Power” as a way to 


recover, and a number of “non-spiritual” 
treatment programs have emerged over 
the past decade in response, serving folks 
uncomfortable with AA’s religious 
language — of those, American Atheists 
Addiction Recovery Groups and Secular 
Organizations for Sobriety are the most 
well known. 

Other critics have more general 
complaints about the AA “12-step 
program” and its spin-offs (see sidebar). 
Among the accusations: such programs 
fuel the modern American preoccupation 
with self-help; they’ve become almost chic 
(it’s “fashionable recovery,” quipped 
Newsweek magazine in a piece about self- 
help groups published last month); and, 
ironically, they may perpetuate the very 
serts of dependency they purport to 
relieve, creating groups of people who 
replace their addictions to substances or 
compulsive behaviors with addictions to 
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self-help groups. 

now, in one of the more radical 
departures from the AA credo, there’s 
Rational Recovery. 

Founded five years ago by Jack 
Trimpey, a licensed clinical social worker 
and recovered alcoholic who lives in a 
suburb of Sacramento, Rational Recovery 
bears some resemblance to AA in format 
— it consists of free, loosely structured 
meetings during which alcoholics talk and 
share their stories. But there the 
similarities end. Borrowing techniques 
from the school of behavioral therapy, 
which believes strongly in the human 
potential to “self-correct” destructive 
behavior, Rational Recovery rejects the 
idea that spirituality is a necessity for 
recovery. It asserts that alcoholics are not 
“powerless” over their addictions and that 
they can use their own intellects to cure 
themselves of alcoholism. And it holds 
that group members should leave the 
program as soon as they overcome their 
illness. 

Those ideas may be catching on. Today, 
there are about 20 Rational Recovery 
groups peppered along the West Coast 
and throughout the South and Texas. This 
year, Trimpey turned his goal — to make 
his recovery program an accepted and 
available alternative to AA throughout the 
nation’s hospitals and treatment centers — 
into a full-time job. This week he’s in 
Boston, running workshops for 
professionals and setting up at least one 
local Rational Recovery group; next week 
he’s off to spread the Rational word to 
Washington and Baltimore. 

If Trimpey’s ideas take hold, they’re 
likely to have hefty ramifications on 
contemporary theories about addiction 
and recovery. Today, after all, AA’s 12-step 
approach is the most widely used method 
of coping with dependency of all kinds, 
and about 15 million Americans are 
enrolled in self-help groups modeled on 
its premises. In his effort to advance the 
alternative cause, Trimpey is raising 
controversial questions both about the 
effectiveness of such groups and about 
the very nature of addiction. Is the human 
intellect really strong enough to overcome 
alcohol dependency? Can anyone fully 
recover from alcoholism? And does the 
traditional 12-step approach foster self- 
defeating feelings of powerlessness, or is 
it, as most AA devotees claim, the only 
real way to stay sober? 

Trimpey developed his program the 
hard way: as an alcoholic struggling to 
overcome his illness. 

An exceptionally articulate man of 48 
who holds an MSW from Wayne State, 
Trimpey had been an excessive drinker 
for more than a decade. He first decided 
he needed to give up booze in 1981, 
aware that it was destroying his career, his 
family, and his self-esteem. That choice 
led him to a church basement in Michigan, 
his home state at the time, and a series of 
AA meetings. 

Trimpey was turned off almost 
immediately. “The group talked.about 
God,” he says. “They closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer. I was told I had to accept a 
Higher Power. And the implication was 
that if I failed to do so, I was sick, I was 
denying my illness, and I'd never get 
better.” Trimpey, who rejected his own 
traditional Christian background while in 
his 20s, deeply resented that assumption. 
He left the first group, went to another. 
And then another. “AA was just not 
relevant to my life,” he says. “And it scared 
me. It was immediately apparent that the 
idea in AA is that you never get out. I'd 
have to associate with a bunch of former 
drunks for the rest of my life. I thought, 
‘I'd rather be drunk.” After eight or 10 
meetings, Trimpey quit and never went 
back. 

After that, he began to apply some 
different theories to his illness. A devotee 
of the school of “rational emotive 
therapy,” or RET, a well-known behavioral 
approach that tries to teach people to 
eliminate self-destructive thinking, he 
began to consider the causes of his 
problem drinking in a new light: “AA tells 
you that alcohol is the enemy, that alcohol 
is a subtle, cunning, powerful substance,” 
Trimpey explains. “I don’t believe that. 
Your own thinking, the voices inside that 
tell you to have another drink — that’s the 
enemy. And if you learn how to recognize 
and fight off those voices, you can stay 
sober.” Apparently, Trimpey learned how. 
Without AA, he’s been sober for the past 
eight years. 

Bolstered by his success — and sure 
that other alcoholics had been similarly 
turned off by AA — Trimpey decided to 





create a treatment program based on his 
own experience. And so was born 
Rational Recovery. 

Although both AA and Rational 
Recovery are devoted to the same cause 
— keeping alcoholics sober — Trimpey’s 
program differs from AA in several 
significant ways. It dismisses the idea that 
recovery necessarily has a spiritual 
component, asserting instead that the 
individual is (or at least can become) 
strong enough to overcome his or her 
alcoholism with his or her own thinking. 
The basic premise, as Trimpey explains 
it, is that “you feel the way you think.” 
Alter your thinking and you can alter 
your feelings and, accordingly, your 
actions. 

Applying that idea to alcoholism, 
Trimpey asserts that the decision to drink 
is always preceded by a conscious, albeit 
destructive, set of thoughts: fantasies 
about what the drink will taste and feel 
like, perceptions of need, assumptions 
about the alcohol’s potential positive 
effects, visual images. He attaches a name 
to that kind of self-destructive thinking: “I 
call it ‘the beast,” he says. “The beast is a 
category of thinking that has to do with 
the continued use of alcohol. It 
commands the continued use of alcohol. 
It tells you you need to drink. You can 
learn to recognize it — it’s a voice you can 
hear in your head.” The point of Rational 
Recovery, Trimpey explains, is to teach 
people to “think about their own 
thinking.” 

“Everyone has a separate category of 
thinking for alcohol,” he says. “Rational 
Recovery teaches you to split it off. It 
teaches you to recognize the beast and to 
realize that its line of thought is 
categorically the enemy. That it’s 
irrational. The beast doesn’t care if you 
live or die.” 

Trimpey’s ideas manifest themselves 
quite differently from AA’s on a practical 
level. (See sidebar.) Both programs have 
simple slogans to live by (AA offers “One 
Day at a Time” to Rational Recovery’s 
“Feel the way you think,” for instance), 
but where AA emphasizes the 
development of things like community 
and spirituality as a way to effect long- 
term and deep-seated change, Rational 
Recovery emphasizes the.development of 
specific tools as a way to effect immediate 
change. Feeling weak? Tempted to drink? 
AA will urge you to attend another 
meeting, call another member, 
acknowledge that the task at hand is to 
avoid that first sip and that the best way to 
do that is to turn to the group for support. 
Rational Recovery may urge you to seek 
support too, but the essential approach is 
more stoic: learn to counter self- 
destructive thinking and become your 
own therapist; learn to love yourself, not 
the group; learn to grit your teeth and get 
through the bad times. 

Likewise, AA suggests that lifetime 
support can be central to recovery. Some 
AA members may go regularly for long 
periods of time, then fade out of groups 
once the 12 steps have become 
sufficiently internalized and entrenched. 
But it’s not unusual for AA members.to 
maintain their ties to groups for years, if 
not lifetimes. In Rational Recovery, by 
contrast, Trimpey urges members to leave 
the group as soon as they've learned to 
master the beast. 

“Recovery does not have to be a lifetime 
sentence,” he says. “When you’re better, 
you’re better. If you've been sober for a 
year, you're feeling well, you’re not being 
harassed by the voice, why still come? Put 
it in the past. Close the chapter. Look at 
the future.” 

As a case study for recovery, Trimpey 
himself may well be the exception, rather 
than the rule. “That kind of willful 
approach may be appropriate for a small 
portion of the addicted population,” says 

John Blumenstiel, director of alcohol 
services at the Center for Alcohol 
Problems at Mount Auburn Hospital, in 
Cambridge. “But the notion that a person 
who's been out there for years drinking 
can have rational thoughts directing their 
lives — that rings a bit false.” For every 
alcoholic who can stay abstinent without 
the constant support of a group like AA, 
Blumenstiel suggests, there are dozens 
who cannot: the disease is simply too 
intractable. 

Still, Trimpey is adamant in his belief 
that Rational Recovery works: “Every 
month or so, the voice will act up for a 
while in my own life. I'll be on the road, 
in a motel, and I can hear it: ‘You could 
have a drink, Jack. No one would know. 
You could just go down to the bar and 
hang around for a while. Why not?’ That 





The AA way 


Fhe 12 st« ps were 
originally compiled in 
19435 by Bill Wilson, 
one of the founders of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 
hey form 
the philosophical 
underpinnings of AA; 

a huge range of other 
self-help groups 
from Overeaters and 
Cocaine Anonymous to 
Gamblers and 
Prostitutes Anonymous 
have adopted them 
as well. 

Phey are: 

I) We admitted that we 
were powerless over 
alcohol that our lives 
had become 


TED EORECER Ie recarti py (am 


2) Came to believe 
that a Power greater than 
ourselves could restore 


us to sanity. 


Sy) Made a decision 
to turn our will and our 
lives over to the care and 
direction of God as ive 


understood Flint. 
#4) Made a searching 
and fearless moral 


inventory of oursclves. 


5) Admit 


ourselves, and to another 


cd to God, to 


human being the exact 

nature of our wrongs 
0) Were entirely ready 

to have God remove all 


these defects of character. 


J Humbly asked Him to 


remove our shortcomings. 


> - 
S) Made a list of all 
persons we had harmed, 
and became willing to 


make amends to them all. 


9) Made direct amends 
to such people wherever 
possible, except when 
ome Om TOMS SOlEN em iat ieine 


them or others. 


10) Continucd to take 
personal inventory and 
when we were wrong 


promptly admitted it. 


I1) Sought through 
praver and meditation 
tO improve our Conscious 
contact with God as ire 
understood Mim, praying 
only for knowledge of His 
will for us and the power 


to carry that out. 


12) Waving had 
aspiritual awakening 
as the result of these 
steps. we tricd to carry 
this messagve to alcoholics 
and to practice these 
principles in allbour 


ati3trs. 


— CK 
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happens and I can pinpoint it 
immediately: ‘There you are again, you 
damn beast.’ And it disappears.” 

For their part, AA followers are just as 
adamant in their opinions that Trimpey’s 
program is way off base, both as an 
approach to alcoholism and as a 
philosophy. 

“Rational Recovery,” quipped one local 
AA member, “is an oxymoron.” ' 

According to another observer, an 
intern at Brockton Hospital who regularly 
treats alcoholic patients, Trimpey’s 
method “assumes that alcoholics are 
capable of rational thought. The people I 
see are so far gone into alcoholism that 
there’s no way they can think logically 
about what they’re doing.” 

Nan Robertson, a 34-year veteran 
reporter at the New York Times, a 
recovering alcoholic, and the author of 
Getting Better: Inside Alcoholics 
Anonymous (William Morrow, 1988), 
spent four years visiting AA meetings and 
talking to AA members while researching 
her book. She’s also been a regular AA 
member — and a sober one — for the 
past 14 1/2 years. Responding to a 
description of Trimpey’s program, she 
says, “If you feel like you can do it alone, 
if you feel you can conquer this illness 
because you're somehow ‘different’ or 
‘smarter’ than other alcoholics, then you 
are in deep shit. That indicates an inability 
to identify with others and to feel the 
commonality of your problem and your 
humanity..It is a recipe for disaster.” 

As for Trimpey’s emphasis on the 
power of the intellect to cure alcoholism, 
Robertson has this to say: “I don’t think 
you can cure it. I do think I am still one 
drink away from being a drunk. And I do 
think it helps to believe in something 
greater than yourself, whether it’s God, 
the group, or a Fifth Avenue bus. No 
amount of will power or rationality can 
pull you out of this intractable addiction.” 

Another AA member puts it this way: “Is 
intellect enough to keep you sober? Some 
days it is and some days it isn’t.” 

It’s not hard to find health-care 
professionals who support that point of 
view. Sheila Blume, MD, one of the 
nation’s top alcohol researchers and 
author of a. seminal booklet published by 
the Johnson Institute in 1983, The Disease 

Concept of Alcoholism Today, finds the 
idea that alcoholism can be conquered by 
sheer will absurd. “Nothing could be 
further from the truth,” she says. Echoing 
tne prevalent point of view that 
alcoholism is a chronic, involuntary 
illness, she also argues that treatment of 
the disease requires constant vigilance 
and participation on the part of the 
alcoholic. As Blume writes, “Alcoholism 
differs very little from other chronic 
diseases where following a diet, doing 
prescribed exercises, taking medication, 
attending therapy sessions, avoiding 
certain environmental hazards [i.e., bars 
and liquor stores] are the clear 
responsibility of the patient.” 

In other words, alcoholism cannot 
merely be “thought away.” 

But what about Trimpey’s own success 
and that of his followers? What about the 
25 percent of problem drinkers who, by 

AA’s estimate, attend meetings and don't 
come back? (Trimpey’s estimate is much 
higher — he puts the figure at 85 percent.) 
And what about folks who simply can't 
come to terms with the 12-step spirituality? 

Trimpey has particularly strong feelings 
about the last question. He believes the 
spiritual credos built into AA’s 12 steps 
foster emotional dependence on the 
group and that they reinforce feelings of 
powerlessness among alcoholics. As an 
example, he cites the common AA motto, 
“Stay away from slippery places,” a 
suggestion that recovering alcoholics 
avoid situations that might tempt them to 
drink — parties, for example. “All that 
does,” Trimpey says, “is reinforce the idea 
that you’re weak and powerless. Staying 
away from parties doesn’t help you cope 
with the inevitable times when things are 
beyond your immediate control.” 

Trimpey finds the AA philosophy 
especially destructive for those who don’t 
— or can’t — share its basic values. 
Describing what he sees as a “cult-like” 
quality to the AA way, and an 
undercurrent of smugness that rejects 
opposing views, he says, “It’s a 
philosophy devoted to deriding the values 
of people who don’t believe in a Christian 
rescuing deity. It says, ‘If you don’t seek 
God, you’re doomed.’ It says, ‘If you don’t 
come over to our point of view, you're 

See RATIONAL, page 6 
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Continued from page 5 ° 
stupid. You're “in denial.” And you'll never 
get well.’” 

A slightly more sympathetic view comes 
from author Charles Bufe, also an alco- 
holic who’s staying sober without AA. 
Writing in the Match/, a Tuscon, Arizona- 
based journal, Bufe points out that AA 
works extremely well for some people: it 
provides an important social outlet, it 
allows alcoholics to realize that their prob- 
lems are not unique, and it provides struc- 
ture, “a well-groomed path to follow.” For 
others (himself included) it’s absolutely 
wrong. “Anyone with the honesty to admit 
that the existence of god is no more likely 
than the existence of Santa Claus,” he 
writes, “is, at the least, made to feel 
uncomfortable [by the AA approach]. What 
mikes matters worse is that ‘AA-step zom- 
hies’ as a matter of course tell those new to 
the program that if they don’t follow the 
steps, they'll never make it — they'll start 
drinking again. That is often a self-fulfilling 
prophecy.” 

Proponents of AA counter such argu- 
ments in several ways. Robertson says that 
AA’s success rate speaks for itself, that it 
reaches many, many more than it alien- 
ates, and that the idea that AA creates 
dependent, passive ‘12-step zombies’ is 
“ridiculous.” “People go to AA the way 
other people go the church, or the gym, or 
the shrink,” she notes. “You can go to as 
many meetings as you feel comfortable 
with. AA does not say, “You gotta do it our 
way.’ It lets you find your own way. That’s 
the whole point.” 

Others accuse outsiders of over-reacting 
to AA's spiritual language. The degree of 
religious orientation varies greatly from 
group to group — an AA meeting in the 
Bible Belt, for example, is far more likely 
to close with a prayer than one in, say, 
Ilarvard Square. Beyond that, many AA 
members say they expect a certain amount 
of initial discomfort among newcomers. “I 
would say about three-quarters of the peo- 
ple who come to their first AA meeting are 
put off by the language,” says Cheryl, a 51- 
year-old recovering alcoholic who’s been 
sober, with AA’s help, for 10 years. “They 
think it’s too God-oriented. But after a 
while, they just begin to realize. All of a 
sudden, they start to see [that AA works].” 

Indeed. If AA members are used to criti- 
cism.about the group's religious focus, 
they are unwavering in two convictions: 
that the program works, and that AA can 
— and should — be tailored to suit indi- 
vidual needs and values. That’s built into a 
number of AA slogans — “Take what you 
need and leave the rest,” for example. 
Moreover, as Cheryl points out, 
“Interpreting the spiritual language in a 

way that works for you is the whole point. 
Most alcoholics have already made alcohol 
their Higher Power. What we try to do is to 
make their Higher Power a more positive 
thing.” Some members, for example, see 
the strength of the group as the Higher 
Power; to them, GOD is an acronym for 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Sunday, April 1 


5:30 p.m. St. Patrick’s Commemorative 
Mass. Holy Cross Cathedral. Cardinal 
Bernard Law. (Repeat) 


8:00 p.m. Focus on Education. Pulitzer 
Prize Winner Tracy Kidder. 


Monday, April 2 
7:00 p.m. St. Patrick’s Day Parade, South 
Boston. (Repeat) 


Tuesday, April 3 


9:30 p.m. Mother’s Day Coronation Show 
from Mavis Neal Productions. 





BOB PRIEST 


Sober scenes: 
Two approaches 


Alcoholics Anonymous and Rational Recovery differ significantly as practical 
approaches. The following are examples of how members of each group might react 
to three different scenarios. 


What happens if you fall off the wagon? 

In AA: You apply the 12 steps to the episode. Take a moral inventory, admit you 
were wrong, try to make amends. Understand that you're fallible. Ask your Higher 
Power — whether it’s the group or a deity — for support. 

In RR: You acknowledge that “the beast” (that is, your own self-destructive thinking) 
is the culprit. Put the focus on “it,” as an external, damaging source, rather than on 
“you,” as a flawed, fallible human being. Consider the episode instructive and keep 
learning to separate that kind of self-destructive thinking from your rational thinking. 


What happens if you feel weak? 

In AA: Acknowledge that you're in a vulnerable spot. Stay away from situations that 
might tempt you to drink and seek help from your Higher Power. 

In RR: Realize that the beast is urging you to drink, and do what you can to counter 
it — swear at the beast, tell yourself it’s the enemy, get through the episode, and try to 
remember that the voice of the beast will diminish over time. 


What happens if you think you no longer need the group? 

In AA: Be careful. It may be fine to stop attending meetings for periods of time or to 
reduce the frequency with which you attend. But abandoning the group often signals a 
turn toward a dangerous path. 

In RR: Leave. 


— CK 
(Jack Trimpey will deliver a free lecture on Rational Recovery on Monday, April 1, at 
Harvard University, Science Center A, on the corner of Oxford and Kirkland Streets. 
Call 495-5529 for details.) i 


Thursday, April 5 


Boston. 
Friday, April 6 


Saturday, April 7 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


Wednesday, April 4 


7:00 p.m. Plant Talk. 
series on houseplants and care. 


7:00 p.m. Gospel Expressions. Gospel 
music groups, soloists from Greater 


7:00 p.m. Straight Talk. Call in on issues 
confronting Boston. 442-5807, 442-5814. 


7:30 p.m. Pride Time. For and about gay 
and lesbian community. 
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“group of drunks.” 

Not surprisingly, there’s a fair amount of 
tension between supporters and detractors 
of AA. Trimpey makes veiled references to 
conspiratorial plots when he talks about 
AA (he calls his work, for example, an 
effort to “break down this monopolistic, 
monolithic treatment concept”). And 
though AA does not take official stands on 
other groups, its supporters do tend to 
sound a little smug when they're told of 
efforts like Trimpey’s. “I wish this guy 
well,” says Robertson, “but no other 
approach has had the kind of success we 
have had.” 

What's ironic about this division is that 
both sides have the same goal: to get peo- 
ple to stop drinking and stay sober. 

There is no denying that AA has allowed 
millions of people to change their lives, 
and that thousands owe their very survival 
to the program. But it’s also worth realiz- 
ing that in our society, options are valued. 
And for the portion of problem drinkers — 
however small — who might be reached 
by a program like Trimpey’s, that option 
could be lifesaving, too. As John 
Blumenstiel of Mount Auburn Hospital 
puts it, “Rational Recovery might work for 
a small slice of the whole pie. But for that 
Slice, it might be very valuable.” 

Blumenstiel may be more open-minded 
than most. Ultimately, Trimpey says, what 
troubles him most is the difficulty he’s had 
winning acceptance for Rational Recovery 
from the alcohol-treatment establishment. 
Not long ago, for example, he approached 
the director of a California alcohol-treat- 
ment center to see whether he’d be inter- 
ested in providing patients with informa- 
tion about Rational Recovery. “It might be 
helpful for people who are uncomfortable 
with the Higher Power concept,” Trimpey 
explained. The director absolutely refused. 
“The failure to accept a Higher Power is 
part of the disease,” he said. 

“I am not trying to compete with AA or 
to attack them,” Trimpey says. “I would 
just like the people who feel they can’t be 
helped by AA to have a different option.” 

Two years ago, Carol, a 31-year-old 
sales representative in Boston, spent six 
weeks at a detox center in a western sub- 
urb and has been sober ever since. Her 
counselor at detox suggested she try AA 
when she left, and she checked it out. “My 
reaction,” she says, “was ‘Whew, I can’t 
relate.’ Ninety-nine percent of the people 
there mentioned the Higher Power and I 
was totally turned off.” 

Like Trimpey, Carol continued with AA 
meetings but quit after eight or 10 of them. 
“I'd be fine when people talked about 
their families or their daily lives,” she says, 
“and I wanted to deal with a lot of the 
same issues. But not with God as a main 
factor. Taking control — to me, that’s the 
main thing about quitting drinking. And I 
felt like AA was asking me to surrender 
control to a group.” 

Today, Carol is still sober, but it’s a strug- 
gle and she longs for some kind of more 
sustaining help. “I just wish I had support 
of a more relevant type,” she says. QO 
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A boy’s guide to dressing good 


by Mimi Coucher 


Us spring again, dear manly men of 

New England, and you know what 
® that means: time to stuff those downs 
and thinsulates in the back of the closet, 
reconsider your new, exposed spring 
body, and wonder — what the hell am I 
going to wear? Niaziny 

And well you should wonder. Last year 
you all looked like refugees from clown 
camp, in your big yellow blouses. and pur- 
ple shorts. I mean, we girls are going to 
have to calla strike if you show up again 
in those hideous knee-length surfing jams 
with the screaming fluorescent prints. 
(Face it, hon: you don’t surf.) We couldn't 
take another season of nasty mesh tank 
tops and icky bicycle pants, and I swear 
we'll cry if we ever catch you in a bikini 
bathing suit again. 

Now, don’t get all defensive. It isn’t your 
fault that you were a fashion failure last 
spring; nobody ever taught you how to 
dress for casual occasions (except your 
mother, but that was in 1975), Like most 
men, you’re uniform oriented. You know 
what's proper when it comes to business, 
and yes, you look swell at work in your 
seasonally correct suits and your slightly 
offbeat ties. You know just how to match 
them with impeccable shirts and Dad-like 
wingtips, because it’s all part of the uni- 
form. You feel all. comfy and safe in work 
clothes, as if you belong. 

So it’s only natural that when faced with 
the very scary task of choosing leisure 
wear, you go for clothes that are uni- 
formish. You'd probably never, ever wear 
a Norman hat, but you’d gladly don a plas- 
tic-visor number with a slogan on the front 
because it’s kind of like a baseball cap, 
right? That’s the same reason most men 
would wear a leather bomber jacket, or a 
| shiny baseball jacket with the name of a 
rock band on the back, or a T-shirt with 
just about anything written on it: because 
it has a reason for being that has nothing 
to do with fashion, it is automatically ren- 
dered “manly.” Or, more accurately, it is 
deemed not fussy or femmy or, God for- 
bid, foppish. You think we don’t know 
these things? Ha. + 

But it’s not really those clothes we have 
a problem with. It’s the fact that when the 
fraternal safety of “work clothes” is taken 
away, you guys just give up. Your natural 
good taste withers when you're confronted 
with separates and you grab the first thing 
on the rack that fits, even if it’s a pair of 
baggy acid-washed denims with decora- 
tive top stitching. Then you blithely wear 
them on a picnic, a boat trip, or to the 
drive-in, completely unaware that your 
date is secretly mortified. 

“Hmph,” you think. “Clothes can’t be 
that important.” Well, business clothes are 
important, aren’t they? So what are we, 
chopped liver? Just as it would be tough 
for you to trust any business associate who 
would wear a crushed-velvet bowtie to a 


NN 
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meeting, so it’s tough for us girls to see 
beyond the yellow-framed mirrored 
shades with the stay-on strap and into the 
soul of the real man lurking below. But 
don’t despair: we want to help. Here is 
your very own shopping guide, guaran- 
teed to liberate your weekend wardrobe 
‘from fashion faux pas and to deliver you 
to the land of cool and collected warm- 
weather duds. 

Shall we start with the root of the pro>- 
lem? 


Footwear 

¢ Men who wear wingtips to work have 
this very misguided idea that tassel loafers 
are the ideal casual footwear. I'm talking 
about those soft-sided numbers cut short 
in front like tuxedo shoes but with queer 
little leather trinkets sprouting forth like 
puny pompons, which, to add awfulness 
to awfulness, are often worn without 
socks, If you own a pair of these shoes, 
feed them to the dog immediately. Or, bet- 
ter yet, gently deposit them in the nearest 
Goodwill bin with a small note: “Wear 
these with socks, please.” 

If you insist on wearing loafers at all, let 
them be penny loafers. And beat them up 
first. 
¢ You may wear sneakers, but not if 
they’re so ostentatious and overdone that 
they resemble La-Z-Boy recliners. 
Likewise, avoid nylon running shoes in 
“off” colors like baby blue with signatures 
and logos. If you absolutely need them for 
running, then at least have the decency to 
take them off when you're finished. 

A simple canvas or leather sneaker in 
white or off-white is perfectly acceptable. 
Don't wear high-top Keds, unless you 
mean to look like an unemployed rock 
musician. 

e Wear sandals (with or without socks) if 
you're from another country and are will- 
ing to display your passport and a small 
gift of rubies as proof. 
¢ Thongs, or flip-flops, can be rather fetch- 
ing in the hot summer weather. Wear 
them, but only if they’re the 100 percent 
rubber el-cheapo kind, not the ones with 
nylon uppers and multi-layered soles. 
e A message to men who still wear 
Birkenstocks: yes, women will want you. 
They may even accost you, but only for a 
moment — long enough for you to sign a 
petition. Then they will want you to go 
away. 
¢ In all but the hottest weather, cowboy 
boots are still the king of manly footwear. 
Wear pointy, slightly high-heeled cowboy 
boots in any color and you will be adored 
by millions, as long as you never, ever 
tuck your pant legs into them. Yes, we 
love that fancy-shmancy leg part, too. But 
cowboy boots are sort of like lingerie: that 
decorative stitching, those swirls, cutouts, 
patches of contrasting color — those are 
See GUIDE, page 8 
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Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel Mciend Packages 


Enjoy liftside lodging and terrific skiing 
$ ] 16 with our 2 night/2 day weekend package. Long 
Weekend and Classic Ski Week packages also 
PPDO available. 


Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 
Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel © Sugarloaf/USA ¢ Maine 
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Obesity is a serious disease 
that deserves a serious treatment. 

That's why the MEDIFAST° 
Program is offered only under 
the care, encouragement and 
supervision of our physician. 

The MEDIFAST?® Program 
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is the finest medical treatment for 
obesity in this country. Based on 
ten years of clinical research, it has 
proven its effectiveness nationwide. 
The MEDIFAST® 
will enable you to lose three to five 
pounds per week without feeling 


am 


hungry. The benefits are immediate 
improvements in your health and 
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appearance. 


‘ve lost your excess weight, our medical staff will also 


help you develop the LifeStyles changes and nutritional practices 
necessary to maintaining your weight and health for the rest of 


your life. 


So if you're serious about 
losing weight, do it the safe and 
effective way. Call our office today. 


Medical 
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Center 
Of Revere 


©1988, Nutrition institute of Md . Inc 
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Your Physician's Answer To Weight Control!” 


Randall S. Bock, M.D 


Walk-in Hours 
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372 Broadway 
Revere, MA 02151 
(617) 286-3000 
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Continued from page 7 

for later. Let women gaze at the 
shining, slightly cruel point of 
your boot, let them admire the 
stacked heel with the wicked 
angle, but make them imagine 
what treasures of leather lurk 
under your pant legs. 

e And speaking of pants ... 


Pants 

e Are you over 40, slightly out of 
shape, and given to making off- 
color jokes when you've had a 
few too many? Then by all means 
wear golf pants. Wear them in 
riotous colors, in any old wash 'n’ 
wear fabric; try white polyester, 
plaid poly/cotton, bright green 
acetate. And match them with a 
Banlon shirt. 

You say you'd rather wear a bar- 
rel? Good. Then ditch those 
billowing orange shorts, okay? 
There is really no dignity, no digni- 
ty at all, in the bigger-than-life, 
almost-to-the-knees shorts that we 
watched you parade around in all 
last summer. If miniature golf had 
a uniform, those shorts would be 
it. You looked silly in them. We felt 
sorry for you. Those elasticized 
waistbands, those gaudy crests and 
brand names visible somewhere 
on the pastel-toned leg, the pouf 
shape — large enough to accom- 
modate an adult-size Kimbie — 
they just weren't you. 

This year, buy some khaki-col- 
ored British walking shorts. 
They're long, and comfortable, 
too, but they won't make you 
look like you want your mommy. 
e If the Brit look is too square for 
you, shop vintage. Men’s shorts 
from the '50s and ’60s in small 
prints and plaids are cool, 
inexpensive, and incredibly well 
made. 
¢ Cut-off denims, knee length or 
otherwise, are for teens. So are 
Jams. So are acid-washed denims 
— and why? Because moms buy 
them, and moms are usually so 
distracted that they'll buy any- 
thing in the Marshall's men’s 
department if it’s been marked 
down enough times. 

e Real dungarees are always 
great. Not too tight, not too low- 
slung, no stupid writing or patch- 
es for the world to read. Find a 
good, classic style and own many 
pairs, in blue, black, and white. 
(Yes, white. With a black T-shirt. 
Trust me.) When shopping for 
jeans, it helps to:know something 


| about denim treatments, so as not 


to make embarrassing mistakes. 
Pre-washed. These are usually 

a consistent. medium-dark blue, 

and are washed simply to soften 


& ‘athe fabric and remove excess dye. 


Stone-washed. These. are 
washed more savagely and look 
as if you just pulled them out of a 
man-eating dryer at the laundro- 
mat. They're medium-to-light blue 
and inconsistent in color. Best to 
avoid these. 

Acid-washed. A very bad fash- 
ion joke. Acid-washed jeans are 
usually light blue with white over- 
tones and look totally fake. They 
often sport zippers and patch 
pockets in inappropriate places, 
like the knees, or they have rips in 
them that you didn’t make, or 


| they're cut like baggy men's 


trousers with tapered ankles. The 


| baggy style has pleats and creases 


that flatten out the minute you 
wash them, which is why they 
also make you look fat. 

e Wear bicycle pants if you are a 
bike messenger or if you are in a 
bicycle race. Otherwise, people 
will mistake you for a depressed 
mime and will make fun of you 
behind your back. 


Shirts 


¢ There are two simple “don'ts’ 


| when it comes to summer shirts. 


Don't wear pastels. Pastel colors 
are for Easter bunnies and prom 


| queens. And don't wear a shirt, 


any shirt, that has writing on it, 
unless it’s a T-shirt that you really, 
really, really love and can’t live 
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without. (You're allowed to have 
two.) 

¢ Remember that white shirts 
almost always look good, and so 
do black shirts. Fluorescents 
almost always don’t. 

e Hawaiian shirts serve as good 
camouflage if you have a fat stom- 
ach or a skinny chest. Otherwise, 
they’re a bit too frat boy/Animal 
House for a cool guy like you. 

¢ Check out sand-washed silk 
shirts. They're expensive but 
beautiful, irresistible to the touch, 
and are usually available in an 
array of gorgeous, muted colors. 

¢ Rayon sounds like a petroleum 
by-product but it drapes like a 
dream and has inspired some of 
the world’s best men’s shirts. 
Many of these very shirts are wait- 
ing to be rescued from vintage 
shops. By you. 


Jackets 

¢ Traditional denim jackets are 
just the thing to top off the shorts 
and jeans that you shopped so 
hard for. Slouchy linen jackets in 
Italianish cuts (wide shoulders, 
narrow hips) are good for dates, 
and yellow slickers are always 
swell when it pours. Zip-up jack- 
ets, in nylon or cotton with elasti- 
cized cuffs and waistbands, make 
almost every man look middle- 
aged; don’t do it. 


Swimwear 

e Bikini bathing suits on men are 
really disgusting. But, you say, 
girls always loved your bikini 
underwear. They lied. And after- 
wards, they faked it. 

All the best women love boxer 
shorts but will make kind conces- 
sions to plain BVDs in a pinch. 
And so it is with bathing suits. 

Remember the cotton plaid 
bathing trunks that your dad used 
to wear to the beach? If he still has 
them, borrow them and forget to 
return them until September. 
Otherwise, go for simple trunks in 
colors that won't cause anyone to 
have an epileptic seizure. 


Sunglasses 


¢ For every cool pair of sunglass- 

es, there are 100 horrible ones. 

Plastic frames in bright colors are, 

for example, horrible. So shop 

carefully for your sunglasses this 

year; look for something with 

lenses in green or brown that real- 

ly flatters your face. Pester sales- 

people with endless questions, 

solicit opinions from fellow shop- 

pers, and don’t stop until you've 

found the pair. If you get tired, 

remember: a truly great pair of | 
shades can transform almost any 

weekend man into a figure of . 
mystery and romance. 


Random fashion notes 
¢ Hats are good, especially the 
short-brimmed straw numbers } 
that Bing Crosby used to wear. 
Plastic-mesh visor hats with a 
strap across the back will render 
you instantly undateable, but real 
baseball caps of cotton or felt are 
curiously appealing, as are 
painter's caps. 
e Never wear clothing from 
Mexico or anywhere else south of 
Texas. This includes huaraches, 
ponchos, embroidered shirts, and, 
especially, espadrilles. 
e If it's spandex, mesh, or, God 
forbid, crocheted, you don’t want | 
it anywhere near your body. 
¢ Cotton sweaters, cardigan or 
crew-neck, are always a good | 
choice on cool evenings. And | 
unlike mean winter sweaters, you | 
can throw them in the washing 
machine, leaving you free to tack- 
le your date in the dirt if you need 
to. 
e Having a lawn-party problem? 
Try unbleached linen trousers in a | 
pleated, ‘40-ish cut. Wear them 
with two-toned brown- | 
leather/unbleached-canvas shoes, | 
a billowing lightweight shirt, and | 
a tan. 
¢ Forget vests, don’t be caught | 
dead in a headband, and ignore 
all impulses to cut shapes into | 
your hair. 

And have a wonderful summer, 
handsome. Q 
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by Cecil Adams 


I understand a few of the reasons behind our complicated English 
measurements. For instance, an acre is the area plowable in one day 


using draft animals. But where, pray tell, did the mile, and while we're 


at it, the yard come from? I mean, 1760 yards or 5280 feet can’t 
possibly hold any mystical significance, even to the Illuminati. 


Michael Hollinger |, 
Herndon, Virginia 


Never underestimate the Illuminati, chum — I'm still stumped by the 
17/23 correlation. (See More of the Straight Dope, page 297.) The mile, 
however, is more the result of congenital British half-arsedness than 
conspiracy. It originated in the Roman mille passuum, a thousand 


paces, or more precisely, a thousand strides. Each pace consisted of five 


Roman feet, giving us a mile of 5000 feet. Since the Roman foot (the 
pes) was smaller than today’s foot, the Roman mile was about nine- 
tenths the length of our mile. 

The English got the concept of the mile from the Romans, and 
though its actual length fluctuated over the centuries, up till the time of 
the Tudors the mile consisted of 5000 feet. Unfortunately, the English 
also had the idea, for reasons we needn't go into here, that a mile 
consisted of eight furlongs. The furlong, short for “furrow long,” is said 
to have been the distance a horse could pull a plow before having to 
rest. Its length was a matter of confusion for quite a spell, but by the 
16th century folks generally agreed that it consisted of 40 rods of 16 yy 
feet each, or 660 feet in all — and of course eight furlongs was 5280 


feet. 


Having bumbled along with this contradiction for quite a while, 
Parliament decided to settle matters once and for all in 1593. It would 
have simplified things for us if they'd decided to whittle the furlong 
down a bit so the mile could still be 5000 feet, but no dice. Rods and 
furlongs were commonly used in surveying, and changing them would 
have thrown land titles and such into confusion. Miles were used 
mainly to measure the distance between towns, a matter of no great 
consequence at the time, so what the hey, the Brits reasoned, who 
cares how long they are? Today furlongs are of interest only to horse- 
racing buffs but 5280 feet to a mile lives on. 

As for the yard, no one is quite sure how it originated. One 12th- 
century historian said it was the length of Henry the First’s outstretched 
arm as measured from the tip of his nose, a contention that causes most 
modern historians to roll their eyes. Others think it was a double cubit, 
originally a Roman measure used in surveying. Still others say it was the 
measurement of a man’s waist. Whatever the case, the name has no 
relation to that place out back where the crabgrass grows but rather 





comes from Old English gierd, meaning wand or stick. 

Cumbersome though the present English system of measures is, it’s a 
miracle of streamlined efficiency compared to what it was a thousand 
year’s ago. One distance then was defined as three miles, three 
furlongs, nine acres’ breadths, three perches, nine feet, nine shaftments, 
nine handsbreaths, and nine barleycorns, which sounds more like the 
inventory of a chicken farm than a measurement. Give me a kilometer 
any day. 


THE EAST IS RED 
Regarding why the Russians like the color red [February 2]: the 
Russian words for “red” and “beautiful” are almost identical. They 
both stem from the same concept in archaic Russian. To the pre-12th- 
century savages who settled in what is now Great Russia (around the 
Volga, between White Russia and the Ural Mountains), redness and 
beauty were one; red was a kind of superlative ideal. Modern Russian 
retains the idea of red being beautiful. The sight we know in English as 
Red Square, a focal point in Moscow, is literally translated as 
“beautiful place.” I’m not sure if this is why the Bolsheviks adopted red 
as their official color, but subconsciously it may bave had something to 
do with it. 
Gail Burke 
Chicago 
Could be; I'll ask Gorby next time he drops by. The word meaning 
both “red” and “beautiful,” incidentally, is krasnaia. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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|| FREE CONDOMS 
'f] CALL TOLL FREE NOW! 
1-800-CONDOMS 


Adam & Eve * P.O. Box 900 * Dept. BP12 
Carrboro, NC 27510 





Vasectomy Services 


Our experienced surgeon performs vasectomy without a 
scalpel. The operation takes about six minutes in this 
private, licensed health center. Insurance/HMOs accepted. 
Vasectomy reversal services also provided. 


Call 738-6210 


Preterm |Health Services 
1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 






EATING DISORDERS | 
Anorexia « Bulimia « Compulsive Eating 
° colgint> lent teatep y 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 
492-7843 
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GAY & LESBIAN HELPLINE 


offers information, referral and crisis intervention 
from 6 - 11 PM Monday - Thursday & 
6 - 8:30 PM Friday and Sunday at 


617-267-9001 a i 
REPRO 





“1 found a therapist 
with the skills, 

; background 
and fee I 

wanted through 

Mental Health 

Connections.” 


863-1583 








A private associates 


practice devoted to 
| reproductive medicine, 
_ because with some matters it’s privacy that counts. 


© Second Trimester 


¢ Free Pregnancy ks 
rocedures 


Testing * eae y Anesthesia 
© Pregnancy Termination ¢* igation 
if © Gynecology ¢ Birth Control 


7 1-0060 1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 


Coping with the 
Overall 










pred bine taneenive online Pregnancy/Parenting 
FOCUS ON Experience 


* PSYCHOLOGY OF WEIGHT LOSS 
* BEHAVIORAL CHANGE 






Individual and family counseling for: 







TECHNIQUES 
oe = © pregnancy and -partum issues 
Pred ibi al ® couple mhorionihigs 
" Serving the Greater Boston area since 1975. © family issues 





© pregnancy decision-making 
e single parenting 
Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 617-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


| When you need to 
see a doctor call 


267-7171 


BOSTON 
SAYSMENTG: 










A Recorded Messa ean 
HAIR TRANSPLANTS 


Call 439-5352 and listen! 


You'll hear a quiet word on the latest techniques 
in hair transplation. . . with no obligation. The 
Davis Medical Group's medical director, Dr. Saul 
P. Davis, recently featured on national television, 
is recognized nationally as one of the foremost 
authorities on hair transplantation . 

The results will be quietly understated to appear 
completely natural 











MEDICAL 
CENTER 


63 years serving the community 


Adult medicine and most 
medical specialities available. 
Prompt appointments ... 
Day or evening hours. 
Most insurance plans accepted. 
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14 Commonweailt ve. WORLD TRADE CENTER, SUITE 400 
Boston, MA 02115 (617) rani 






MBTA Green Line » Auditorium Station 


SOUL SURVIVAL. 


Whether you're into astrology, therapeutic massage, or self-help groups, 
The path to self-awareness leads to the MIND, BODY, SPIRIT 
section of the Phoenix Classifieds. To place your ad, call: 


267-1204 
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Chef Chow’s House 


Only soy-soy 


by Robert Nadeau 


50 Church Street (the Atrium), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 492- 
2469 (492-CHOW). Open Sunday through Thursday from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m.; on Friday and Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 

11 p.m. AE, DC, MC. Visa. Access down a full flight of stairs. 





ince the original Chef 
& Chow’s House is still thriv- 

ing in Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, this must be Chef 
Chow’s summer house, or Chef 
Chow's kids’ playhouse, or the 
Chef Chow’s of some parallel uni- 
verse in which the Chinese food 
isn't that good. In fact, the whole 
Atrium complex seems to be set- 
tling in as the restaurant-world 
equivalent of a second-run 
moviehouse. Upstairs you can 
taste the rerun of a Quincy Market 
Irish bar; at the entrance you can 
catch an upscale bakery-café, 
now at a theater near you. 

(Actually, this Chef Chow's is 
almost a tertiary phenomenon, 
since the original Chef Chow’s lift- 
ed much of its style from Chef 
Chang’s House, also in Brookline. 
The Chinese characters in the 
name never mention Chef Chow 
— they translate as “China rice 
shop,” a generic restaurant appel- 
lation.) 

The organization of Chinese 
restaurants does not seem to lend 
itself well to spin-offs, though in 
the last decade many have tried a 
second or third location. The deal 


here is that the Brookline Chef 
Chow’s is still pretty good (before 
expanding, it was one of the top 
three or four Mandarin-Szechuan 
restaurants in the area), but the 
Harvard Square clone lacks spirit, 
talent, and execution. The best 
dishes I tried on three visits were 
Szechuan — if there isn’t a chili- 
pepper silhouette next to it on the 
menu, don’t order it. 

Even a Mandarin dish like 
Peking raviolis ($3.75) can be iffy. 
Although the soy-vinegar-garlic 
dip is marvelous, and the meat 
filling well flavored, both the fried 
and steamed versions of the 
dumplings were doughy and 
tough; the flaw’s in the extra-thick 
wrappings, necessary to ensure 
the structural integrity of these 
rather large raviolis. Vegetarian 
raviolis ($3.75), also thick- 
skinned, had an attractive gingery 
flavor to the filling, which looks 
like mostly cabbage. 

House-special soup ($5.75 for 
two) is a chicken-egg-drop broth 
of real flavor with some fancy fill- 
ings like enoki mushrooms and 
seafood, along with shreds of veg- 
etables. Fried appetizers seemed 


like a real problem area, bottom- 
ing out with a platter of fried 
shrimp ($6.75) — butterflied 
medium-size shrimp that had 
been breaded up like doughnuts. 
For some reason (oil in the bat- 
ter?) the breading absorbed enor- 
mous amounts of grease without 
cooking to a crisp except on the 
outside. Fried wonton ($2.75) 
came to the table fresh and not so 
greasy. 

Oddly, entrees involving fried 
foods seemed to fare better. 
Peking five-flavor shrimp ($9.50) 
were breaded, but not so heavily, 
and dunked into a conventional 
sweet-and-sour sauce with water 
chestnuts. The whole thing (11 
shrimp — good count) comes 
tucked into a fried-tortilla-type 
shell. Although I make it three fla- 
vors — sweet, sour, and hot — 
not five, I'm never really disap- 
pointed by a sweet-and-sour 
sauce. 

General Gau’s chicken ($7.50) 
is a series of fried chicken cro- 
quettes in another sweet-and-sour 
sauce, touched up with ginger. 
But now we are into the hot and 
spicy dishes, and this one has real 
flavor. My favorite of the spicier 
dishes I tried was strange-flavored 
chicken ($6.95), which combined 
hot pepper, tomato sauce, and 
fresh coriander in a way that did 
wonderful and diverse things to 
tender slices of chicken-breast 
meat, baby ears of corn, crinkle- 





cut carrots, and pea pods. The 
archetypal form of this dish has a 
more prominent flavor of mentho- 
lated Szechuan peppercorns, but 
this was scrumptious enough to 
serve in Brookline, even. 
Mandarin crispy shrimp ($9.50) 
weren't crispy, but they, too, 
came in a full-flavored, peppery 
tomato sauce. 

Mandarin dishes lacking the 
hot-pepper symbol seemed to 
lack other flavors as well. Moo shi 
chicken ($5.95) featured a fine job 
on the pancakes, neither broken 
nor leathery, but an uninspired 
stir-fry of cabbage, egg, and 
shredded chicken. Hunan plum- 
flavored duck ($10.50) was not 
especially plummy, though it was 
a nice-enough duck hacked into a 
savory dark sauce. Some people 
dislike the Chinese way of serving 
duck meat on the chopped-up 
bones, but I always enjoy the 
picking and chewing that make 
eating duck in this form a little 
like eating crab. 

And then there were the total 
washouts, perfunctory shrimp lo 
mein ($6.50) and those dreadful 
fried appetizer shrimp, to com- 
pute the wages of sin — the sin 
being to order Cantonese- 
American dishes in a Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant. But wait a 
minute, those dishes are on the 
menu. The restaurant is advertis- 
ing them for sale. To me, that’s an 
implied promise to make them 
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E well, 


Trimmings at Chef Chow's 
(other) House are nothing special. 
= tea is weak oolong or pou- 

Rice fee is-60 cents. The 
cdlpebiannde is complimentary for- 


tune cookies. The decor isn’ t 


excessively Chinese or terribly 


fancy. A well-stocked aquarium is 
amusing. There is no background 
music and not too much noise, 
though tables are not as well 
spaced as they could be. This is 
my third or fourth visit to review a 
restaurant in this space, and no 
one else has derived much atmo- 
sphere from the basement loca- 
tion or the airshaft windows. I 
think Chef Chow’s could do some 
work on the ventilation, as smoke 
seeps into the non-smoking sec- 
tion by evening. 

Leftover notes of food interest: I 
had counted Just Bar-B-Q as an 
RIP in my year-end summary for 
89, after a series of unanswered 
phone calls to 296-9508. Then I 
drove by 1294 Blue Hill Avenue 
and found it open. The hours are 
Thursday to Saturday, 1 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Just to make sure it was the 
same great place, I checked a 
half-rack of spare ribs ($10.99), 
and they were superb. 

In a recent column I mentioned 
a bland, no-stock chowder recipe 
from as early as 1919. I was 
browsing another old cookbook, 
from 1895, and hit the same vile 
practice of making fish chowder 
from boneless chunks of fish and 
milk. Back when fish chowder 
was a party specialty, people with 
pride in their chowders used all 
the bones of the fish, and an extra 
codfish head or two for company. 
Those fish chowders had real fla- 
vor, and clam chowder was 
regarded as a substitute for poor 
people. These days, if you close 
your eyes and just sip the broth, 
you can't tell most New England 
fish chowder from cream-of- 
mushroom soup. 
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The first and the best Thai restaurant 
in Harvard 
Enjoy fine Thai cuisine in our warm 
& pleasant atmosphere 


50 JFK St., 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
| being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at the 
end of each entry indicates 
the year and month of 


| review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless followed 
by “ac,” indicating 4 la 
carte. Bear in mind some 


menus change seasonally. 





"The rewards were substantial; 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced so 


modestly." 
Boston Globe 





RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Beijing Wl, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 
brow taste for generous platters of aptly fried 
food, inexpensive. The specialties are scal- 
lion pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and 
sesame beef. Don’t order anything arty and 
you will be mightily pleased. We all agree 
that dry, sautéed, spicy, green beans — my 
favorite item here — isn’t arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on the 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover-versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be ha (9/89) 

Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fastfood. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie’ chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Hee-Doo Barbeque, 835 Beacon 
St., Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS- 
RIBS). Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from 
sidewalk level. $5-12. 

White barbecue, with more emphasis on 


_ the great sauce than the necessary slow 


cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an inte- 
rior heavily decorated with collectibles and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in-crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 
Joyce Chen Restaurant, 115 
Stuart St. (CityPlace), Boston, 720-1331. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-9:45 p.m.; Thurs. and 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-12;30 a.m.; Sat noon-12:30 
a.m.; Sun. noon-9:45 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $7-16. 


"... Strikes us as a small mira- 
cle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 


HBS." 
The Harbus News 


SiamGarden 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 
FREE PARKING AT DINNER 


Harvard Square 


LUNCH 


Mon,-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


354-1718 


A Theater District sequel to the Fresh 

Pond Palace, offering good versions of 
Mandarin and Szechuan dishes, and quite 
decent commercial Chinese-American. The 
problems, as in all oversized Chinese 
restaurants, were in the simple stir-fries and 
noodle dishes. Good Szechuan food is get- 
ting scarce and Chinese food with some 
atmosphere is rarer yet. So, even two blocks 
from Chinatown, I'm for an extended 
engagement. (1/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
The Oasis at Kenmore, 434 
Comm Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247- 
8181. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE. No alcohol. 
$4-8, 

Modest but well-above-average Middle 

East restaurant, and cheap enough to suit its 
student neighborhood. Excellent marinated 
kebabs, tasty baba ghanouj, well-spiced 
grape leaves and falafel. A somewhat bland 
Israeli style on the rest of the menu will dis- 
appoint hardcore fans of these flavors, who 
should learn to stick to my advice. Note the 
useful hours for your next falafel attack. 
(12/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken-based, with.a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and 
some, like “avocado juice,” (actually a lus- 
cious milkshake) that are both. Small, 
homy, clean place serving food like mama 
used to make, if your mama was 
Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Ristorante 21 Broad St., 
Boston, 523-0590. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. Dining room 
up full flight of stairs. $14-19. 

One of the best of a pack of new, 
upscale Italian restaurants. You dress up 
and pay French-food prices, but you get to 
eat flavorful, less pretentious, Italian-tasting 
food. Young chef William Pinnone is 
notably good with cream-based sauces and 
desserts, and his newest kitchen is ready to 
back that with an outstanding breadbasket 


and exquisite homemade pastas. The menu 
is also unusually deep in fish entrees. We hit 
some boredom on the chicken-rabbit level, 
nowhere else, (11/89) 

Rok, 1001 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 661- 
0344. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. One 
full flight of stairs below sidewalk level. 
$10-16 (lunch $5-10). 

Gorgeous ultramodern setting in grays 
and blacks, fine sushi, super soups and 
stews. It ain't cheap, but it is healthful, rest- 
ing the spirit and palate and dropping your 
Saturated-fat average for the month. A low- 
pressure sushi bar for the brave-but-new-to- 
the-game, or a dining room for all levels of 
acculturation, from the French-style scallops 
in cream sauce to the giant sashimi assort- 
ments and grilled eel. (10/89) 

imei, 1215 Comm Ave (corner 
of Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5- 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the “one asterisk” dishes in Thai places. 
Some disappointments on the tandoori 
menu and the frying could be lightened up, 
but everything we had was edible — nay, 
filling, generous, and inexpensive. Don't 
miss the Moglai murgh (chicken and mush- 
rooms) and watch for blackboard specials. 
(10/13) 

Stage Delicatessen and 
'7 275 Tremont St., Boston, 
523-3354. Mon.-Thurs. 7:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 7:30 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. 8 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-17. 

They've stopped trucking in supplies 
from New York City, and they've stopped 
paying much attention to the food, and it 
shows; but how can you have a theater dis- 
trict without a delicatessen open late on 
Friday and Saturday nights? Good chopped 
liver and cheesecake, decent blintzes — 
after that you're on your own. (12/89) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back 
Bay, Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce-deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
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conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun, 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa, Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Cottonweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.,; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouil- 
labaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular “Mexican food” much better than 
we usually get. (3/89) 
Devecrest Indian Restaurant, 
Summit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401) 539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 

Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu-of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnnycakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an anthropo- 
logical experience. €7/88) 
Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, 
Framingham's “Golden Mile,” (508) 875- 
4455 or (508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 
p.m. All credit cards (including Discover). 
Six steps up from sidewalk level. $15-20 
(lunch $7-13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine subur- 

ban road house full of no-kidding 
Continental dishes and a few colonial 
revivals. Our reviewer praised the clam 
chowder, seafood luncheon specials, cheap 
desserts, and stolid middle-class values. 
Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 
New Jilliam’s, 1185 River St., Cleary 
Sq., Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 

Continued on page 12 
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lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

Serendipity 3, 120 South Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Bar 
and some tables up a two-inch bump from 
sidewalk level; most tables either up or 
down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 

less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some weak 
spots too, but all of it edible and conversa- 
tion making. (8/88) 
Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 
VFW Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. 
Sun.-Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. Beer and 
wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


CHINESE 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there's also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 
Heuse of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king- 
crab egg rolls and “small steamed pork pas- 
tries” on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum 
lunch menu. (3/89) 

Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
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from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu,and 
both as delectable as you can find, Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of 
garlic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up a one-inch bump from 
sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 

Davie’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs: 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a,m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the can- 
noli tinged with anise. Huge and sometimes 
loud. (11/88) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at the Heritage on the Garden), 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
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RESTAURANT 


Home of the Paella, baked lamb and Ceviche 
Your hosts, Arturo and Jania warmly await your visit 


All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
recommended. Serving imported and domestic beer, 
mixed drinks. 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
Hours: Dinner 5:30 - 11:30 
For reservations call 547-6300 
15 Springfield St., inman Square, Cambridge 


BIENVENIDOS! 


Pasta salads. Croissants. Sandwiches. 
Home-baked calzone. 
And of course the Antipasto Fantasia. 
Just a few of our midday specials. 
Just a few of the reasons folks call us 


LaLuncheria 








at 
LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 
853 Main St., Cambridge 


876-4162 
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but high-pricéd wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 

Rine’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon:-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking (Medici’s). $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici's kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Batey Taine, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class sur- 
roundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you’re new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3- 
7.50. 

Boston’s six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: gua- 


“ Sukiyaki 


camole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 

Besten Harber Hotel, 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16- 
25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 

best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the out- 
standing course, though the kitchen does 
well with dishes like the medley of three 
fish in three sauces. Dress up. The decora- 
tive theme alludes to nautical proprietor- 
ship, with old maps, ship models, dark pan- 
eling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannine’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel pres- 
sured, Giannino’s. offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. 
Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. 
(reservations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $20-37. F 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 

challenging stew for those who equate 
quality with refinement. :Old flavors.con- 
tend with top-quality ingredients and tech- 
niques, All the great meals are illuminating 
— this one makes you define your own 
taste. (8/89) 
Morten’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m:-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m,-3 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access over two 
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bumps from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch 
$3-5). 


tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Lunches and the home- 
made desserts are the real treats, along with 
the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine, 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
bralée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m, 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn't set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up, (8/88) 
224 Beston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit.cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie-neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 

Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder, and another version 
without. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, 


HANMIOK 


Korean & Japanese Cuisine 


“Japonese Fried Dumplings are homemade 
and the best we've tasted anywhere" 
-Robert Levey Boston Globe _ 


"A nouveau treor" 


-Al Stantsus Boston Herald 
"You'll never have tempura any cispier." 
© Tempura *A little jewel of o restaurant" 


351 Washington Street 


hton Centre 
83-2090 


Monday - Saturday 12:00-40:00 
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PAVILION 


Central Square, Cambridge on Western Avenue (MBTA Central) 
Open 7 days 
Monday-Saturday 
Noon-3 p.m. Special Lunch; 5:00-11:00 p.m.Dinner 
(Saturday serving dinner 3:00-11:00 p.m.) 
; Open Sunday 5:00-11:00 only 
The Miracle: 15% off your dinner with this advertisement 


547-7463 


(NDIA 
FOOD & SPICES 


Selective Quality Spices & Foods 

80 River Street, Cambridge 

Mon. - Sat. 10 - 8 p.m.,. Sun. 12 - 6 p.m. | if 
} 


* 
COPE AEST: OOH? FHF OG KO KH. 








| 497-6144 
One miracle per person does not include beverage, tax or gratuity. 
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using the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 


| 3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
| to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 


Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 


| sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 


tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 


| Geemon Japanese Needle, 1 


Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sun. noon-8 p.m. 


| AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8 


Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 


| on a-budget. Superb appetizers, and three 





kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
| Of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 


ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 


| sleeper topping. Noodles are Japan's most 


popular fast food. (7/89) 


| Mammiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
| Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 


and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the jun- 
gol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 


| and fish or beef, livened up with red pep- 
| per. (12/88) 

| Severin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
| Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 


11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 


| p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 


liquor. $7-9. 
New England's best, and only, Czech 


| festaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 


cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 


| ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 


meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nageya, 426 Harvard St., 


' Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 


10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 
Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 


| take-out. Also good tempura, appetizers, 


respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 


| wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
| are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 

| Tijweme, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
| 7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 








Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. A 


Two cheap Mexican réstaurants with 

largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
Try the funkier and southerner dishes such 
as jalisco tamale, puerco adobado, moloti- 
tos, or the no-spice fried dishes like pollo a 
la Tijuana done up in corn flakes. Chelsea is 
cheaper and has a little more sabor but both 
have uniformed mariachis playing and 
singing Friday through Sunday, and they’re 
a trip. (8/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5- 
11-p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What’s new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Treyke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it's positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


Besten Lebster Heuse, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 
Thuis. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30- 
11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lob- 
ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 
wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very reason- 
able for the quality of ingredients and the 
atmosphere. A lot of romance for the 
money and a terrific new answer to “Where 
do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) ~ 
Besten Sail Leff, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 


cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkok Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10, 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 
Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, stir-fries, 
and a powerhouse chocolate cake. (3/89) 
Bangkok Hewse, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 
restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two’ nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incendi- 
ary beef with basil leaves and chili, a tooth- 
some tod man koong appetizer, and a deli- 
cious fried honey-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pho Hién 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 

HMewse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs, noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun, 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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Jimmaize Café 


n San Antonio, Texas, there’s a hole-in-the-wall burger joint 

and bar called Hipp’s Bubble Room. Outings there are always 

a treat, thanks to the funky decor: basketballs hanging from 
the ceiling, a decorated, lit-up Christmas tree year ‘round, and a toy 
train running along the bar. 

So far, I've yet to find anything exactly like it in this city. But 
Jimmaize Café, in Cambridge, reminded me of Hipp’s. There’s a lit- 
tle fishbowl in the window, and a scattering of plants, both live 
and fake. One of the dozen or so tables sits high up on a platform 
in the window. Metallic streamers and Arabic music mixed with 
WZLX complete the picture. 

The menu leans toward the Middle Eastern and, as with many 
such restaurants, appetizers are a strong point. The generous por- 
tion of hummus ($3.50) came with dipping instruments of carrot, 
green bean, tomato and cucumber slices, and bell pepper, as well 
as the usual pita wedges. The succulent stuffed grape leaves 
($3.50) were a far cry from the pre-fab variety found in many 
restaurants. These five were stuffed with tomato, herbs, and rice, 
and were delicious hot. 

There are the usual sandwiches — hamburger ($1.40), grilled 
cheese ($1.40), felafel and hummus ($3), for example. The entrees 
(around $6) are mostly variations on chicken and beef themes: 
chicken moutard, Marsala, Provencal; beef ragout, Monaco, 
Burgundy. And then there’s lamb kebab and goat and veggie cur- 
ries. Add to that pasta dishes cooked four different ways (less than 
$4), and you've got an eclectic, international selection. 

Baklava isn’t listed on the menu, but it’s the Middle East dessert 
imperative, and Jimmaize does have it. Owner and chef Majed 
Aburubieh noted that he had harvested six or so cherry-tomato- 
size oranges from the tree in the window, boiled them, and added 
the rind to the baklava. It was a surprising flavor but suitable — 
this is Middle Eastern cuisine with a twist. 

Jimmaize Café, at 317 Western Avenue, in Cambridge, is open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Call 354-6061. 

— Ketura Persellin 















































“Go for the desserts, which are 


the Caribbean and the Tex- truly satisfying. | loved the 
Mex continuum mingle on this Tex-Mex Capirotada, or fruited 
menu. Portions are bountiful bread pudding with custard, 
and the grub Is fling. The raisins, pear, peach, banana 
massive nachos plates look like and a big scoop of whipped 
they could feed the trail crew cream. But best of all was the 
for the Last Roundup.” pinon torte, a chocolate carmel! 
-Robert confection that reminded me 
The Gobe's of a chewy Heath bar in a 
Restaurant Critic pastry crust. Great stuff. ° 
-Boston Magazine 





SINK YOUR TEETH INTO THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


Fajitas. BBQ Ribs. Margaritas. You'll find ‘em at the new Cactus Club. Its Santa Fe 
style and cuisine in the heart of Boston, across from the Hynes Convention Center. 
Stroll in. Quench your parched throat from a mighty long list of beers and specialty 
drinks. Come for some fine finger food after work or try a hearty brunch, 
lunch or dinner. An’ it won't take much of your wallet. So see what 
everyone in Boston’s hollerin’ about. The Cactus Club. The feel of 

Santa Fe, minus the dust. 


HAVE SUNDAY BRUNCH 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 
WITHOUT LEAVING 

THE BACK BAY. 


“Cactus Club Is a new, funky 

bar, snorting real smoke southwestem restaurant 
saddles draped over the the Hynes Convention Center 
balustrades and the sombreros __... . one of Boston's favorite 
hanging on the coat rack, the new restaurants . . . you will Ree 
Cactus Club Is a fun and not only be treated to a fine 
affordable place to go for both — southwestem meal, but the fun 
drinks and a meal.” of the place Is Irresistable” 

-Panorama ~ WHERE Magazine 

Boston's Official Boston 

Bi-Weekly Guide RESTAURANT AND BAR 


Valet Parking * Lunch ¢ Brunch ¢ Dinner * Outdoor Cafe * 939 Boylston St., Boston, 02116 * 236-0200 
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The Chinese don’t cast pearls before swine. They “play 
music to oxen.” They have their own set of idioms, in other 
words. I mean, why gild a lily when you can “paint a snake 
and add legs”? 

The accompanying ch’eng-yu (literary expressions) and 
su-hua (colloquial expressions) have been enlivening 
Oriental conversation for more than a thousand years. 

We'd like you to match the Oriental expressions on the 
right with their English equivalents on the left. 











1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoentx 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #700, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, April 6. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 
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Solution #698 


Turnout was massive. 
The solution to “Paint by Numbers” was: 
4) white, 1) red, 9) dark blue, 5) green, 2) yellow, 8) brown, 
©) black, 7) golden brown, 3) blue. 
T-shirts to the following. 
1) David Hardy, Brighton 
2) Rodrigo Santos, Boston 
3) R. Weinstein, Belmont 
4) Timothy M. Wright, Somerville 
5) Cinque Hicks, Cambridge 
6) Steve Sullivan, Waltham 
7) Beth Heiss, Prospect, CT 
8) Melissa Levy, Boston 
9) Michele Slavin, Allston 
10) Eric W. Choate, Somerville 








7 DAYS A WEEK 





COPYING MULTI COLOR & 
© High speed, high quality copying BLACK OFFSET 
° enol a. PRINTING 
© Zoom lens enia uces 
= Gand We bn See en en 
7 days a week, while you wait. © Typesetting 
FAX SERVICE © Photostats 


© Folding, collating, cutting, binding 


e Send and receive worldwide 
e Instant offset printing 





BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
comprehensive Real 

815 Boylston Street 267-9267 260 Washington Street (near School St. : 
foppant Ayres RR» - As -8, Mon-Fri 7:30- 10, ied 5. ae papa 

unday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30- ranklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 istin i 
Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 weed the oe 
601 Boylston Street 267-7448 — Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. y 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 guar. anteed! 
ore en bd — Street ioe High St.) 350-7084 

aturday 8:30-5. acon Street (on Tremont St. 227-3164 
BROOKLINE 155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 451-1590 Run your adfor2 

Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. weeks then we'll run it 

1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 One International Place 330-8880 FREE until it works 


(Coolidge Corner) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


Monday-Friday 8-6 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 





See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 






FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 






to yu 


——. THERE ARE NO WAVES IF THERE IS 
NO WIND 


—— WHEN YOU SPEAK OF TS’AO TS’AO, 














TS’AO TS’AO ARRIVES 
1. BITING OFF MORE THAN 
YOU CAN CHEW ___. TO DISPLAY A LAMB’S HEAD 
AND SELL DOGMEAT 
2. THE TRUTH WILL OUT. . ‘ 
/ __.. TO BLOW ON THE HAIR AND 
3. ADROP IN THE BUCKET aoe y SEARCH FOR TINY SORES 
4. PICKY, PICKY, PICKY 
—— THE HORSE THAT LEADS 
5. AS YE SOW, SO SHALL THE HERD ASTRAY 
YE REAP. 
___. LIKE CLIMBING A TREE 
6. THE BAD APPLE THAT SPOILS TO CATCH A FISH 
THE BARREL 


—— IF ONE PLANTS MELONS, 
ONE GETS MELONS. 


7.. ON PINS AND NEEDLES 
8. IT TAKES TWO TO TANGO |'*"% 
9. BAIT AND SWITCH : 


10. TO LOCK THE BARN DOOR ~ 
AFTER THE HORSE 1S GONE 


11. IT’S THE TALK OF THE 
TOWN. 


—— LIKE ANTS ON TOP OF A 
HOT COOKING POT 


ONE IS ALREADY THIRSTY 


___. LIKE BAMBOO SHOOTS AFTER 
A RAIN 


ee ___ RIDING A TIGER AND FINDING 


IT HARD TO GET OFF 
13. LIKE COMPARING APPLES 
AND ORANGES 


14. SPEAK OF THE DEVIL. 


——. THE WOOD HAS ALREADY BEEN 
USED UP IN MAKING THE BOAT. 


—. TO BE LIKE WIND AND RAIN 


15. WHERE THERE’S SMOKE, THROUGHOUT THE CITY 


THERE’S FIRE. 
16. BUILDING CASTLES IN THE 
AIR 


__... ONE HAIR FROM NINE OXEN 


—__. PAPER CANNOT WRAP UP 
FIRE. 


—__. IT 1S IMPOSSIBLE TO CLAP 
WITH ONLY ONE HAND. 


THE HEAD OF THE COW DOES NOT 
FIT THE MOUTH OF THE HORSE. 


17. AS THICK AS THIEVES 


(HINT: NOT 1) ____ 


COPYRIGHT DON RUBIN 1990 


SUBLETS 









COLOR LASER MR BIG™ 
. pipe aiiicaaied ‘ “rteat to Sel bing apartment space now? 
are he dla The Boston Phoenix 
* Briliant color Cibachrome prints and © Blueprints, engineering drawings, line Real Estate Classifieds 
wanaperencits work precisely reproduced are the perfect way for 





* pa artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 


———— “CALL THE COPS” 


you to advertise. 








Not only do we have 
the most 














So place your ad 
today! Call: 


cartes 





“= GOPY COP 





MARCH 30, 1990 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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: 
BOSTON, mod condos n BRIGHAM CIRCLE, Med CHELSEA, nr trans, mins to EAST BOSTON, mod 1BR OME n 
fie. is & T. 1BR $050 hid, area, 5 rm 2BRA in 3-fam Boston, totally renovtd, wpr g, a.c., wh dw. ——— Stn VILLE apt. COMMERCIAL 
(ea Hh is i DBA $960 hid, No Fee. poms. Sire. hade, space 2BR. lrg lvgrm/din rm. /mo. 784-3 $595. No Fee. 547-0026 
Days, 547-0026 x , 364- hdwd quiet y ——————— 
pect tata $695. 277-71 JAMAICA PLAIN, ss Tag 2 Hosp 
BRIGHAMCIACLE.S&4DA 0 S000_NO foe. 277-7642 ievel_ studio, area. avi now: nowy se. «GREAT RETAIL SPC 








BOSTON, NO FEE. Long- pt. for rmmts. Call | CHELSEA, No Fee, beautiful Nr-T, ring. 8 i 
A af I ps ter hl 2A30Rs,  Ga6-dhoe 2“BA ry Sch Pos din'rm in incids utils. S2—-S18. Cent did storage ares. wd CAMBRIBEETARLINGTON 
i "sult 























1200, 1 mo. free rent. patty 
, te SS er ee Line, reat exposure. 900 sq 
Es 617-731-2050. BRIGHTON. §/1,_ sunny. Pig inc $750. aac PLAIN, ideal art. 1 Didg. good security. Suit ft $1200/mo heg. 547-0026 
roomy 1 . $660 w/ht. Kee Wa ist’s Spc, 30x30 w/15x30 TEAMS NEG. Reduced 
No Fee. 277-1308 eves ——— ee oe eerie zi, $800/mo+ Lee ne7-een7" CAMBRIDGE MASS Vv 
HT rnin GHIGHTONIALLETON, Tet mod K. patio. pkg, lolty ceilg = MOS ESS lower sharee ottes. 
IUNUTETPOUAUUUU HAUL ft Est jopea commas __BRIGHTON/ALLSTON. TBR Come nO Raa and We apt, & more. $970+, B24 SOUTH END. Irg IBA, From 175-1000 sq ft, from 
Wa to puige rane, Mire pom Noten Sadao” Gu, ey RP ie UAMAICAPLAM "Siecle 
; BROOKLINE/Cool Corn. dows, sanded oak firs, livrm  2BR apt, $700, 3rd fl, nr T. —nene EAST BOSTON waterfront, 
incl. Parking avi. [' , ; : hwd fis fee. Call Nancy | SOUTH END, irg mod 2BR 50x50 attractive loft style 
iene sis0-1028 H&HW, T & shop. cap, New eri widw, walk in 849-1050 frpic, w/d, dw. sundeck, Spc in nt loc, 
: k Shop. aay i ge eas . $1000/mo+sec, _ fir. $1000/mo 
reer eS oy Sy ek omnes JAMAICA PLAIN. Nice = S021 aw. 41 Mary. 4273080 FORT POINT-storage/work/ 
THE DEADLINE FOR w : . + 5 s, off-st pkg. WES Studio, 250+sq ft +, 14" 
THE COPLEY GROUP pnypern wou ite, a8 wrist Weagt rT. $750+ut 27746es © WEST ROXBURY (Belews Sno ee saY 
a ap pane Tao A 
247-3070 LIFESTYLE wlouttis,ai7/1.282-4019 METHUEN ONTSS. Modige © Sming fo Comm rail kRMe Ngan Sts 
REAL ESTATE 2BR S550 te as ise $1050/mo avail immed Sq ft-3800 sq ft. Inc! ail utils. 
BOSTON, So. End. studios CLASSIFIEDS ASHMOTE ERE? 1pn, | (617) 323-0584 {ami from MBSTA commtr stn 
up. Nice 1BRs $540 IS WEDNESDAY owner-occpd hse, skylites, NEWTON, No Fee, REGS sq ft. Jack Dronzek, 
& up inc ’ . . {den in 2-fam, nr 7/128, on 528-2000 
SOD RCEND vaunringt 2% AT 6:30 P.M. kp Indry. nice nibehd, walk a a Tees APTS. WANTED 





Se Ee STR JAMAICA PLAIN, 4860 00 ft 
1 3 
by female allan doctor pl 


i welcome. 
utils. 2BR renovtd $850+. 
—eOe— 2BA compltly frnshd. 3BRs in historic twnhses.inc CAMBRIDGE, brand new 


————————eme= = REVERE. pay rent towards 
Irg choice of 3BA from OORCHESTER/Ashmont, pay mer rot nest not Pe : wong oo 





ARLINGTON Camb line $1000+... Harvrd Med, Pt. $750 & up. lofts. 
sunny 1BR 2nd . whe studios from $485 htd. 20n Maloney & Finn, 266-3800 $1200. 1 mo free, no fee. RE =e toT, se avy coarse anerane. by oogh woune, US. , dune, July architects, "Saphic arts, 
Coca nb toe 646-G002 pial Fy Aa SOUTH END, Blackstone Cogarestown DBR rT Porches. $675. 436-2717 2 BA, largest unit, best fr. ital or Harvard Square. eg a dae 
————————_ More. Elaine, Dome RE, Park. spacs 4rm apt. corner No pets. DORCHESTER Melville Prk i075 640-2020" HAL snd cas f spc. $6.50/st. 
ARTIST LOFT 377-0648 bidg, fresh : light. ease roa. us oO. pets. buy. ——— Ose ° Sone /s' 
: $650/mo. 2 Snny, spac, Gr apt, CXC ne BEACON HILL/BACK BAY -0052, 232-6521 
suitable for 2-3. $850/mo incl MERV! 
EAST BOSTON, top fir, FE a cond, hdwd Ae, 2nd fi Vict, SO! ie te = Ir 1BR apt wanted for 
1400 sq ft finished’ spc Cal Lee Coady. 267-0687 © SHARLESTOWN lott. on qt st, 5 bi studio, hdwd md gn O/tB Reaponetble 
+hrq pai 2200-9200sq_ft. ideal to Shwmt T $750+ 288-5290 No Fee. 625-6999 young prots willing to 


wicomplete apt+irg painting =» BOSTON/ LINE 
tudio. $1100 incl ht. Elevtr, i artists, hoto: bow Bag _—_— —_—_—ooOoOO 
studio. $1100 i Pe ixary 1 DOR apts BOSTON/south end charm- ge DORCHESTER SOMERVILLE. 3brm, 2nd fl, _,$600-800/mo. Please cal MINIUMS 



















fenced pkg lot, 1 block toT, — roof . exercise rm, 1 bdrm apt, 1st fl rd brck’ g. etc. From cooking 
harbor view. 561-1166 indry. .'htd. From $650. twhse. one bkyrd, $700 — $975/mo incls utils. Meetinghouse pg go incl, $1100, ———<—_—________. =molegant 
SO BAVSOUTT END, | 920-6286. 247-1990 term lease avi. 232-0488 2BA apt. 5 rms, x2 decks Tf ———— BOSTON JP Brookline  spcjattordable 268A 
SAcr BAY/SOUTH END. 17-0026 : T. $700. 265-4810 SOMERVILLE, beautiful CambSomv.seeks1.5bdrm — hdwd firs, brick | bi ; 
apt, no realtor fee, rent other rs, backyrd. 
. ; CHELSEA, 1BR in ——nnnn= twnhse, 6 rms, 3BA, expsd = "et control or for $450 © 4050 sq ftr. Owner 241- 
spacey rm, w/d, great view BOSTON Haw Med. sunny BOSTON. SOUTH END, 1st tr gorgeous DORCHESTER, eigen brick walls, hdwd firs. 2ba, fF less $500 reward (508) 
of city. $1029. ak oe tana rte month free. Spectacular stu-  Waterfrnt, expsd brick, Park, sunny, spacs 6 rm apt, deck. on bus line. nr T. 526-4661 EVERETT/MALDEN, 2BA 
BACK BAY, spacs, just re- 5 SPSS O-rRn, ' dio & 2BR on. Con- deck a ws, exc cond, hdwd firs, 2nd fi H 200. 628-0761 ——————eees Ore unit. Good investmnt, 
BACK sperrado'sa nh | pond ire. sale.nrT.NOFee. cord St. $710-990. Resident $600... Victorian splendor. - Vict, owner , on quiet =—NEWTON, Brighton or vicin- —_ kg. Rent $800, low fee. Ask- 
novid 1BA apt w/400 sq ft $750. 442-0985 Mgr. many amen. No pets. 28F. marble mai st. Yebik to Shawmut T ity. 1M and 1F seek 2BRs in ing $108,500. 628-3273 
patio, kitch w/ceramic fir, BOSTON/Harvrd Med. No Fees 467 4075 firs. hi ce’ vara porch, $725.. $750+. 288-5290 h SOMERVILLE house. Will pay up to 
dw/disp, hdwd firs, track 2M, = ON stg to ed, F a. rehab, 3BR, ultra- petra Aa Rereatte one. CAMBRIDGE line. 2-38R $350+ util. Non-smokers, = ee 
gi $1200/mo. FEE Teta Se. ONY = MO K & B, great for rmmts,'. DORCHESTER Mod 2BR in — apts, walk to Harvrd Sq, nr ets. Need 1 pa rking 8 HOUSES 
-1069 or 536-3856 — eee BOSTON, studio w/loft, wid. $875. RE, 884-1515 owner 3fam.Frpic.Nr —T. From $595. No Fees. Call Apri tst. Call 244 ask 
BEACONFILL-2BR apt with $5008, snaps No fee. — storage, nice bldg, nr Open 7 days Red ine. $750+. 265-0900" Owner 'sa7 0026 for Marci or D.C. a a 
; nd ® $675. 889-2999, Iv ca 1-800-642-1980 
1t(Rtmintd — es el HINGHAM, CROW POINT, _ \SN Wheto CAMBRIDG FEE 
closets. hrdwd firs. newly BOSTON, luxury 2BR, BRIGHAM CIRCLE, spacs CHELSEA, Admiral Hill, 3BR. quite coastal SOMERVILLE M/F nosmkr Beautiful oy 4BRs, 2 
painted white walls, etc.! jacuzzi, skylites, etc. Avi 4/1. 2BR 2ba duplex nr hospitals § spacs 2BR 2 ba fully appincd neighborhood. Beach. {or privt suite in sngle fam TO PLACE YOUR full baths. Washer/dryer, 
Available Now $940/month = $g00/mo+utils. 277-4838 & T. Quiet st. $900/mo+utils. condo, pool, pkg. Reduced, harbor view. porch, yard. hse. your own kt/bth, wik to d/dw, microwave, 3 car gar- 
call Now 742-5643 Call 508-443-2649 $800. Betty J Levin RE. garage, mooring rights. Dvs. Prtr, Tufts, $575 incl CLASSIFIED AD,CALL age. skylight hrdwd firs and 
396-1880 or 625-8800 privacy. 740-1340 ht/elec. 625-6641 267-1234 patio. Must see to believe! 
Just $1750 for all this! Avi 
- WAL WO a a /1 or 9/1 625-5874 
FO eS 8 8 hE SOS SS OO ORS OS Wee OO ae eee me Ss | 
ponent oa Beyre} db Son Sa we USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
Restless ni BM ye es We cannot print your advertisement without the following To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
j= information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
: ee gE SR a ete MERE te TD ee CARD #: 
‘Chissibied Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE RAR sw crtinititencceatateeieaantestlides! >I INES 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free ADDRESS: DATE: 





as long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. 

‘ Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. 
To — renewing your ad call 267-1234 during the week of 
the ad's second appearance. 


, 2.222 MC eo  ~ 





















CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS GUARANTEED CATEGORIES 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any The following categories fall 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability under the Classified Guorantee: 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible AUTOMOBILE 
ease liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 

ie occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected LINES 6.00 per line 8.00 per line $________ Domestic 
by | e error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the (4 line min.) (3 line min.) Foreign 
ee | of such error in an advertisement within seven days 7 pt. light headline 8.00 per line 10.00 per line 5 Vans & Trucks 
Cerana ances 7 pt. bold headline 10.75 per line 15.00 per line ae 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 9 pt. bold headline 12.00 per line 16.00 per line $ Tres 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is atthe |!  Capiclized words _—=*2:.25 per word _____# of copitoized words @ $1.25 each = $ 
time sold by the Phoenix. ae $ REAL ESTATE 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: * weeks = $ Housemates 
eTo revise copy containing objectionable phrases Roommates 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of Sublets 
its text or illustrations 
To determine correct c ry placemen 
All advertisements must . cocompanied by a full name, 
address and telephone numbe: Lost & Found 
CANCELATONS AND CHARGES Th hanile tor: 1 : , i 
NON-GUARA D Advertisements: There are no refunds x 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads Print one latter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for puncivation. i 

rr 


DOOD) The Becton Phenix Wer 
DODO) rec orev omy FORSAE | 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 . 


cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements 

will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes 

accepted on a guaranteed advertisement 

DEADLINES 

Music and the Arts...Wednesday, 6 p.m. 

Real Estate and Help Wanted.. baal 4 p.m. 

Copy for all other Advertisements. ‘Wedvestloy, 6:30 p.m. 

Modeling.. .Wednesday, 12 noon 

Guarantee renewals... Tuesday 6 p.m. 

Changes and cancellations.. .Tuesday 4 p.m. 


Appliances 
TEXT: Bicycles 


DODO 
DIOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Mon 8300m-oom. wed. 8300m-7em III) a wo 
Ot OO Om 0am sem OOOO) ee 


PAT LUPE CELI ry rer ry cee 
DIOIOIOIDOIOIDOIOI IOI IDIOTIC Phegrapy 
OOOO) Recor 8 topes 


FOR ADULT ADVERTISING 
_ PLEASE SEE THE 


ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 —_Stereo/Components 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. Video & TV 
THE BOSTON @ ; d Yard Soles 
Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 See Classified Section heodings 
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MATCHING 
ROOM: 
>, MATES, 

ING 


REGUL 
FEE EOF $40 


mention kd va 
i years serving 


conned ond 
Sn dap ek 
738-6469 
251 Harvard St. 


New England's 
Largest 
Referral 
Network 
Boston's Original 
Computerized Agency 
Back 
316 entaty &. 
Boston 


Coolidge Corner 
1469 Beacon Street 
Brookline 


Harvard Square 
52J.FK. Street 
Cambridge 


24 Hour 
Information 
(617) 243-4275 


“SagrincaecnaarmeenmeR. 
| HOUSEMATES 


A IN. M or + to shr 
quiet Ivly 3BR home on 1 
acre. Nr Rt 2-Concord line. 
$375/mo+tutils. Avi 3/1. 
508-264-4677 


ALLSTON, =” rms, pkg in- 


cluded, & Pike. 
$255 + utils. Seek 2 stable M 
or F. 254-6124 


ALLSTON-2 rms in large 4 
bdrm, 2 bth apt nr T, bus & 
schools. Aval now or 4/1 
$318.75 pis 787-9683 


ALLSTON 4M sk 1M/F for 
indep hse nr N. Harv/Camb 
St. $275+ utils. 1st, last & 
sec req. No pets. Avi 4/15. 
Great deal!!! 782-3125 


ALLSTON, Nr T, Hvd sq., 
Prkng. Resp, frndly, ind, hs. 
No is $320+ May 1 or 
ASAP 782-2064 ask for judy 


ALLSTON semi-coop hse, 
3F/3M ikng for 1F or cple. 
Beaut vict hse on priv hill 
w/view, trees, yrd. Spcs, 
2kits, many rms, nr T. Piano, 
trampoline, computers, 
more. St & drvwy pkg, se- 
cure bike shed. Big rm 
$400/mo+ for person w/high 
compatibility & shared scien- 
tific/creative interests. Pis 
call 787-2831 for interview. 


ROUSE 
Britton” 
smk M/F, 354 ay SBR on on 


quiet resid str, frpic, ample 
pkg, nr T, strge in garage, 
bsmnt, cable, sm yard, 
$383+. Ise terms neg, avi 
now. Give us a call 254-6279 


ARLINGTON 3M prof sks 
1M prof 26+ to shr spac 
frndiy hsehid. No smk. Nr T 
$280+ Avi 4/1 643-8939 
643-2292 





ARLINGTON, 3M seek 1, ir 
br 1 1/2 bath w/d off st. nr 
nosmok/pets $340+ avail 
4/1/90 641-4005 


ARLINGTON CENTER, M 
30+ to join stable indept co- 
op w/friendly Ms & Fs in 30s. 
Comfortable, neat, irg hse. 
Quiet st, close to T, 

No smkg/pet. 646- 6393 


ARLINGTON CTR M/F 25+ 
to shr hse w/2F. 2rms of 
your a os age mary hoe 
ard, ry. {e} 
Xo smk, toos ead biog 
ARLINGTON, F, 25+, 
herp /prof, non-smk, share 

rs attr hse w/ yrd, on 
tidy tree lined street, d&d, 
w/d, hdwd fir, ht incl, no 
more pets, nr T. $395+ util. 
646-7482 








ARLINGTON F sks non smk 
apt 


ARLINGTON/MED, 1 M sks 
prof 2M/F 25+, 3BR, 2 bth, 
w/d, fp, a/c, nr lake, qt res 


nbrhd. No pets/smkg. 
$350, 488-3564 : 


ARLINGTON, M/F 35+, non- 
smkr to shr comfortable 
smaller townhse w/2prof F. 


Nr bus/Rte 2. Prev group liv- 


ing exper desirable to Lng | 
create good tes, sharing 
maintainence, 
etc. ote, $9854, 646-5809. 
ARLINGTON nd rmmt now! 


ieee cocias tie ee 
& Pond No smoke 
$390/m Call 641-1283 


ARLINGTON resp M/F so 
for attractive well-main- 
tained 7rm a nr T/Rte 2. 
g a ‘no smkrs/ 
pon 4 avi now 64i- 1606 
ge rage 1M, 1F, Sr ndao Mor 
oy a 


w/d, + may ~ ans. eat 

wid. fete, $507 50 

or dee iGaO. 

BELMONT/Camb F/M 
shr 


Sq. pkg, laundry, dis- 
hwasher, fp, |. and 
more. $600+ 

BEVERLY conan teva * 
hse, country setti 

artist sks F non s+ Ig 


rm, oN Daa sized 


BOSTON, 1F 2M tidy, con- 
sid, resp, 30+ seek 4th to 
shr beaut hse in safe conv 
nbhd. Features lots of 
aes 


aesthetically pleasing space 
incl Ige prvt 13 ines w/ 
sundeck. Wik to = 
crate oh ee peo? str pkg. Wer 4973 
BOSTON 2BR, sunny sky- 


Jacuzzi bath, 
laundiy. near T. $400/mo. 





home w/ non-smoking 
M/F, 25+. sete ae 


stable, neighborhood. Wood 
stove. eg 

$359 inc utils Near 
BOSTON, Harv Med, 2 rms 
in clean, hse, Say: 
garage. htd. 442. 
BRIGHTON 1M sk 1M/F. lux 
2BR twnhse pool pkg 


indry 
cntri air 2dks dd dw w/w 
$565/mo. 926-1847 Iv msg 


BRIGHTON — 2F sk M/F 
25+ to shr spac., snny, cin 
3BR 2-hse. on quiet, tree- 
lined st. Prch, fpic, lawn, 
= rm., sunrm., prkg, on 

No hvy smokers and no 
more pets. $383+. Cail 
782-7! 7-9 pm wknites or 
after 11 am wkends. 


BRIGHTON, 2M, 1F sk F, 
pref non smoker, on B line. 
$225. Irg bckyrd, 782-1001 


BRIGHTON CENTER Rm 
avi in nice 3BR hse for M/F 
20's. Comfrtbi living situ- 
ation. $350+ utils. 254-7629 


RIGHTON CTR 
M/F 25+ to shr small, com- 
fortable. hse w/ M&F (teach- 


ALLSTON furn hse — a: 
Off Comm nr T. Rm w/ 
porch, hdwd fis, , LR/den, 
eo Re, Avi 3/1-9/1. $400+ 


BRIGHTON Nr Ctr huge 3rd 
fl. sunny room, w/d, porch, 
yard. quiet. Walk to T 
shops. $295. 731-8133 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq 2M 28+ 
sk 1 M/F 25+ to shr hse. 
Prkg w/d, dishw, porch, 
patio, den. No cigs or 
pets. 3+ util. 254-; 


5BR/2bth indep hse. Nr 
Pike, Storrow, Idry, conv 
store. $250+ util. 783-1070 


_ BROOKLINE, 





Near schools, 
resturants, hospitals, stores, 
B. C & D lines. Non-smkr, 
$100+/week. 





. Shops. 
$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 


BROOKLINE Ci Cir 2M/1F 
sk M/F 24+ 2 shr snny apt. 
Neat, ind resp.No pets/ 
smoke $325+u+1 232-8620 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beautiful 
11rm victorian condo, flex 
lease, $450-$550, 734-4529 


BROOKLINE hse sks F 23+, 
veg pref for ae a hens f 


ig 
are OM /it pa Fi sloung, 
cent S005, 739-6211 











CAMBRIDGE 2F want 1M/F, 
pregeeys me aT gut w/d, 
nr Kenda uiet, 
pong $427+ 868-2366 5 - 


at Porter oe rm minage indep 
coop vict hse, 2ki gar- 


den, no smk/ pets, $320 4 
util 628-5468 wkdys til 9, 
wkends 10-6 











CAMBRIDGE, congenial 
hsehold nr Centr! Sq_sks 


nN fbn bg 


864-2610 


CAMBRIDGE 16R in 2BR 
apt, 22+. Yard, nr T, MIT, 
No $350+ 











spacs 4BR apt, 2 min to 








CAMBRIDGE, spacious 
inman Sa i orc, oft 
prkg, 3a "$480 inci utils, 
497-1693 


CHARLESTOWN, prof 
poe A es M/F for 


mod 3BR, 2 ba house, had 
pkg. deck. $a7ss, 
CONCORD 1F sks 2rmmtes 


pal ping bag te 








non 5 
$335 inc ht & hw 
508-369-511 

DEDHAM, living in the 
suburbs, in So. of Bos- 
ton, 10rm vict nr 128, 1, 135. 
warm, loving, healthy en- 


vironment for profs, 


sop icsiceumes 30-60 





HUDSON hse on lake 4 
ig yard, bs gp mig nam 

No paw 7 
pets. 98+ ‘508-568-9296 


HYDE PARK, to sh a 2BR 


JAMAICA PLAIN cple sks 
hsemt to shr 2BR apt in 2fam 
hse. Nr bus, ing F/B prch, 
frp! hw firs, w/d d/d, 2cats. 
+ avi lyr only sits E 
524-6858 wkdys before 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nxt to T & 
Arbdtm, “— em east" 
nonsmkg, . - . 
522-9608 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
3 frndly F sk 4th, pref F, 
25-35. Mostly veg, semi- 
coop. Spac, sunny, nr 

May 1. $250+ 524-7777 


JAMAICA PLAIN F for veg 
creative coop Lrg house No 
cigs/pets Pos. att & commit 
$240+ Avail 3/24 
524-2147 or 983-5213 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Woman to 
join 3M 2W in spacious, 
quiet. well-run group house. 
Share chores, cooking, din- 
ner conversation. Meat-eat- 
ing. Non-smoking, no more 
pets. Parking, laundry. 
522-6227 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smoki 
semi-veg 


household. 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rm in 4BR, 
sunny apt, grt view, e-i-kit, nr 
T. walk-in closet. $283+, avi 
4/1. 522-7268 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F hsmte 
frndly ind spac. snny nr T $ 
. Landry, prchs, hdwd fis 
Smk OK $320 inc all 
524-8133 


JAMAICA PLAIN hsehid of 4, 
+ 2 cats sks 2 to shr ige 
home. Veg pref, no 

$275-$340+. 524-6294 


JAMAICA PLAIN Adult 


= 


. beautiful sunny 
$370+. Call Carl at 
322.3093 


JAMAICA PLAIN Palace! 
4/1, w/3 musicians nr 
pond/T. Frpl, w/d, yrd, prkg, 
etc $425+ sec, util. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1 rmmt 
needed for 4BR hse with 2F 
& 1M. $375 +. Avi 4/1. Call 
Mike at 739-0589 


LEXINGTON, 26+ indep, 
quiet. Pleasant 
rm/hse/st. No pets, 2 acres, 
bus to T, $340+, 861-8737 


LEXINGTON Young prof or 
student to share large 2fam 

















etc w/ 1F, 1M & 2 cats, 
$425+ utils, 259-0612 


LINCOLN: SHARE 


COUNTRY LIVING 
2 normal folks to share 4BR 
house, fireplace, ac, lar: 
yard, garden. Abuts 108 
acres conservation land. 
Mins to Ny ery Smoke 

ok. $325+-$400+. 
(617)259-1475 or 259-1146 


MEDFORD 








Steven anytime 391-9340 

















apt easy walk to T and 
Crystal Lake $330+ avail im- 
med 965-5564 

NEWTON Cen 2BR in ig 
friendly, indep vict. W/d, nr 
lake & T, no . 25+, 
$295, $365+ heat, 

oon ame CORNER M/F 

+ 

6BR house. , tennis. 
965-2431 /964- 





sadap. iat 
ino aurea bmg Mane 
$390 incl ‘utils. Call 
332-3549, 6-1 


Opm wkdys, 


pares a aioe, a 
on bus line, nr T. 

Rent 
-3476 or 527-3477, 


oe aa en ea 4 

3F 3cats seek F 

share renov Vict. New kb, 
. Quiet, 


prkng. wh w/d, hrdwd firs. For 
5/1 & 7/1. 964-1759 


pee og w/d, hrdwd firs. For 
4/1 & 7/1. 964-1759 


NEWTONVILLE, 2BRs avi in 
4BR. 2 bath hse. 

sunny. off-st prkng, eat-in- 
kitch. Nr Comrail, shops. 
$350 and $300+util. Aprit 
1st. 964-1132 


NEWTON W, 1M sk F/M 30+ 
Qt,resp,ezgoing non-smkr 
for frndly indep Ig suny 7rm 
hse, oak firs, Mod bth, yd, 
pkg, Nr T,16,30, 908128 
$435 +util Scott 969-1969 


NORTH ANDOVER prof F 
30+ seeks same to share 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE 1F 
imm shr w/2F ig rms_ stor 
mod += quiet safe St nr 
77bus Davis T no /smk 
$425uts inc 864-2878 


NORTH QUINCY, 2F sk 
be“ 22+ for 4BR nice yard, 


x. pka. $325+ util, 


PORTER SQUARE hsmmte 
wtd to shr a fam hm w/2 
adults, ichild, 1dog. H 


T. Off SI = 
$500/mo+ a Sti 
625-9859. 


QUINCY F 25+ nonsmokr to 
shr hse nr T, qt area, w/d, rs 
hsewk, shr cook. 
770-1942 4-7PM 


QUINCY prof M/F to shr hse, 
walk to beach, quiet street, 
. id, fireplace, $425+utils, 
479-7979 or 876-3185 lv msg 


ROSLINDALE, 2 artists seek 
rmmt for irg single-fam hse. 
Bsemnt studio spc avi. Lrg 
yard, garden, pkg, Indry. 
smkg/no pets. $450 _ 
utils. After 7pm, 32: 


ROSLINDALE, prof M/F a 
wtd to join 2M 1F in 4BR hse. 
Lndry, convt to T, more! 
$325+utils. 323-5344 


ROSLINDALE, prof M sks 1 
or 2 ind, resp, frndly F/M 
27+; nO smkg; renov apt in 
hse nr Arbo T; quiet nbrhd; 
pr Hy Ho or $475/2 rms, Ken 


“33 


SCITUATE "s round avi Fo f. 
Live on the big pond. 4! 
ocean front hse. $600+, 
pro's only. Bob 545-8216 


SHIRLEY CENTER F/M for 
friendly, independent house 
in beautiful N.E. village set- 
ting. Attached barn, 3 arces, 
garden, piano, wood stove, 
conservation land. Nr Rte 2 
& commuter rail, 45min west 
of Boston. No smkrs/pets. 
$350+utils 508-425-9168. 


Secay ane pant Coes Mor 


T. soy 
ages 2 - pce bry 
shr cooking & chores in Aan 


ig hse, w/d. icat but no more 
pets. $285+utils 629-2431 


30 
2rms each & use of Ir/dr/k, 
semi-veg, semi-coop, no 
smk, , 524-6487 


SOMERVILLE Medford 











inted , 
na own wik to Dvs, 
: bag oe 75 = ht/elec. 
Some Sm 








rm avail immed in 2 stry hse. 
Prkg spc, wt rm. 
+ utils. 375-6975 

















WALTHAM, 2M 1F sk M/F 
non smkr for i apt 
on strt. +. Heat 
incl 891-7987 aftr 5 


be wgetonp =F, 2 M/F wntd 2 
3BR, n-smkr, hrwd 


fis T, ht incl, 
et re at gs 


WALTHAM seeking 1M or F 
for 3brm hse, w/d, yard & 
much more. No smokers, 
rent $340 htd 699-7375 


WALTHAM/Weston-A 
Bargain! . comfortble apt 
in hse, norhd, w/d. 
IM/1F sk 2: 25+ nosmk 
$250+ 894-0903 








$320+ da 


WATERTOWN 2 to 
share 5BR w/2F 1M in indep 
estab coop hse. Fp, yd, sun 
pch. nr T, cat (no more ). 


age 38+, no smkg, >, 
936-8933 < 


WATERTOWN, 2rmmts 
wnted, M/F, to shr nice, 


WATERTOWN, M/F 25-35 to 
shr smokless, petiess Vic- 
torian palace w/3 other 


eg w/d, Pang eketeny nr T. 


so nonsmokg 
M/F to shr Sbrm hse nr bus, 
prkg. bekyard, $244/mo+ 
utils aval 5/1, 926-610 


WATERTOWN, pref F to shr 
comfortable 4brm sng! fam 
hse, w/ 2 prof M, close to T & 
Sq. Irg bckyrd, 1.5bths, w/d, 
dw, $450+, 926-0263 


WATERTOWN, seek hsmt, 
30+ in established gl 
bian, alchohol & 
household. $270/mo + uae 
First/last + deposit. 
923-2480 


WATERTOWN SOQ 3prof sk 
Thsemte for 3rms on 3rd fir 
of large quiet hse nr 
buslines, ha PK 
$450+sec, avi 4/1, 924-9179 


WELLESLEY 
Shr nice rnvtd ne s 
9x9: irg kit, d/w, vit» 
5+ neat nonsmkr 1 
$700+ Jim 339-0081 


WELLESLEY, wanted roomt 








$700/mo incl util. 237-4855 


WEST MEDFORD, BiWM 
has furn rm M/F gay or strt. 
nonsmk. $365/mo mst. 
Be clean & neat, 396-5198 


WEST MEDFORD hsemate 











with bath and 2 firepics. 
Shared kitchen, living area 
and laundry. Peaceful, 
wooded lot with garden. 
Pets and kids great! 
$875/mo inci utils. 894-9646 


WESTON, live in woods 
close to city, shr 3BR hse w/ 
frpic, w/d, piano, studio and 
friendly cat, $375 or $425+ 
-8048 


WESTWOOD Share large 10 
room home. 2 acres, clean- 
ing service. $425/mo. 
329-3042 
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ANDOVER — Prof. M/F to- 


share 4BR hse. W/D, Fpl., 


pool, 1.5 acres, its of 
room/storage, baths, 
near 93. Non- $375+. 
508/474-9287 


ARLINGTON, 2F & 1M seek 
independent male (no 
cooking), large room, 
washer/dryer, or near 
T. no smoke. 

reasonable rent 9323. 


ARLINGTON 2 prof F sk 3rd 
to shr ige 3BR apt. Cise to T 
& sh . Mst be cin & resp 
No pets $310+ 641-2450 


ARLINGTON, EAST-Do you 
like films & have a sense of 
humor? See other ad. Avi 
now. M or F. 648-8802 Steve 


ARLINGTON, East, 1M ~ + 
to shr 2brm apt, pre 
eeeig AF cic nr rt 2, 9 

jarv owner ome 
aval now, $350+, 643-7504 


ARLINGTON, EAST, M 25+, 
1brm in nice 2brm apt, no 


-_ 


ones no pets, qt str, quick 
walk to T, possible prkg, 
$350+, sec deposit, aval 


March 1, Steve 648-8802 


ARLINGTON EAST, F rmt 

shr apt duplex, yd, storage, 

laundry, no smok, cat, 

thf T and bus, 
643-2622 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 
beautiful, peaceful home for 


now or 1st. Dan, 1.4469 


ARLINGTON/Medfrd, F 30+ 
sks same for spac 5rms, 


prkg, nr express bus, 
$290, 391-4929 


ARLINGTON, M/F rmmt 25+ 
wntd for 3BR apt, nr T, quiet 
st, B+ a estopme 4 
sm ts, imo, cal 
646-6001. 





BACK BAY 
321 Comm Ave- duplex 
= heen pid a. Pie ee frpic. 


sks avi W ASAP. 
na !. Must See 


sax BAY, 3BR ‘9p floor 
kitchen, living rm, $550 all 
incl. Sks 1M 20-35, ASAP. 
Call Alex 266-1892 


BACK BAY Marlboro St 2 
prof F ery a 3rd to shr 3BR 
apt. Mod k&b, priv deck. Avi 
5/1 $565 inc! utils 266-2508 


BACK BAY Nsmkg F rmmte 
wntd ie pact dupix 
pnthse. ; , sauna. 
$605+ util. 536-3950 evngs 


BEACON HILL, 1BR in irg 
2BR apt, hardwood firs, fire- 
place, F pref. Avi immed. 
248-9830 


BEACON HILL, 3br seeks 
he F roommate May-A ~ 

$350/mo h/hw_ include 
Near T. Cali 730-0367 


BEACON-HILL Gdn apt. Shr 

rent/util w/one other. Pref 
rad stu. or pro. Call 
23-2265 aft. 4PM 























BEACON HILL 
Prof M sks M/F for large, 
sunny, 2BR. Elevator, view, 











BEACON HILL to shr 3BR 
wir Hw firs, baic, 7 
w + Pie cone 

or 6/1 flex, 523-4 
BELMONT 1M sks to 
ry 
pe ip bus ta ey 2a 
qee-0972 after 6 Greg 
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Clean BEE te fre, w/d, 

. wy, 

avi nr ‘wei 
inc. 








T. 2F sk 1F 23+ to shr coop 
apt. $310+. 4/1 288-9585 


sonar est BW 


2cats, S25/mo+ utls, 
731-9057 Mark or Linda 











. mod kitch, etc. 
550/mo. 266-3291 
BOSTON-DEVONSHIRE 
PL. 

SPECTACULAR! 
‘emale Roommate needed 
for this stunning 36th fl view 


of Boston. Pool, Jaccuzzi, 
health club on 42nd fi. No 


smki pets. , 
Call 523. 3424, toate 
message. 


BOSTON Fenway. Seekng F 
2BR, priv, ht & hw, e-i-k, | 
bidng. = be sevri bus & 

stops. Cin, 1 cat, yours are 
weicm. Avi 6/1 $362.50 
Linda 353-1310 wk 723-7733 


BOSTON, Fenway, prof F to 
shr newly renov 2brm, 
$450/mo, 437-1840 nights. 


BOSTON- F non-smkr to shr 
utils, av! 4/1. Contact 
482 











0964 or 227-2280(w) 
opi vek on ‘mesg LA, 
kit/ptry 
Red 7 Avi immed od’ $450 


Grad/prof no smk. mk 282-8605 


BOSTON, loft, livi 
spc in dry dock area. 








of cere $375 inclusive. 
464-1405 
BOSTON, Irg rm in Vict 


home, nr T, shr kt & bth 
$300/mo inci utils & indry, no 
smkg/pets 288-5203 








BOSTON nr NE Univ & T, 
GM 23+ easy-going, 
educated for twnhse, great 

space, own huge furn rm w/ 
pvt bth $350 uti 232-5396 


BOSTON-nr T etal 2BR mod 
furn vig view-rmate 


resp 30+ woe 4B, apt 
$1000+utils Jim 

BOSTON, Orient 

1M/F for 3brm_ hse, 


from T $216.66+ utils, call 
Mike 567-5991 








Rm w/ priv bath avail. 
424-9381 


BOSTON, prof F, nonsmkg, 
30+, furn tux 2BR apt. 





y Eom 


THERE ARE MORE REAL 
ESTATE AND HELP 
WANTED LISTINGS IN 
THE BACK OF THE NEWS 

SECTION. 
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$275+ utils, 
BRIGHTON — Avail. 








fri o hv enny SBR apt. Nr 
T. Nsmkr pref. $305+ utils. 
Avi 4/1. 254-6948 


BRIGHTON, clean M/F 
2 shr 3 bdrm + livrm + EK B- 
line. no 








Please call 789-4612 


ken} apt rmates 
wntd for irg 3br decks off st 
prkg ht included 323-4100 
Avail ASAP 


BRIGHTON, Comm Ave f 30 
skg resp, persnable rmmt for 
198 2B) ‘apt, must like cats, 

in bsmnt, $435 incl nt, 
call 77-8242 


BRIGHTON-M/F for rm in 
apt nr Clev Cir. Prkg, nr T. 
Shr k&b, no pets, smoke ok. 
$325 avi 4/1 789-3801 


BRIGHTON M seeks rmmte, 
2BR apt near St Eliz, d/w. 
deck, parking, $400/mo. 
783-9433 








BRIGHTON/New-sk 30+ M 
prof mature non-smk. 


me ater aeatle 


BRIGHTON, nr Center, pi 
2BR on bus. lines. 77 
w/heat. Maureen, 
d)421-1380 n)789-4528 








BRIGHTON prof SWM 31 to 
shr 2BR mod condo 
on Comm Ave. Nr T, by hg 
incld, pool, w/d, $475, . 
254-3955. 


for 4bdrm apt 





pag. a ait 6/1, '$302.50+. 
2349, 254-9114 eves 
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The Phoenix for of Ad 
see perccnal Cal Groot ing. Ads selected as "Persone! Cal AY of the 
Week" will be awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 


SAU 


io | ks 
wi 


Exceptionally warm, open, empathic, spiritually 
centered, playful, beautiful, zaftig woman, 42, 


educator, musician, seekin 


g soul mate, 


30's-40's, for loving, growing relationship. Box 
303, Concord Ma 01742. @® 3823 (exp. 4/4) 





To respond to a Personal Ad 
with a @ dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from a touch-tone phone 
(99¢ a minute) 

Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 


owe’ Shin’ attractive. ro- 


fessional, late 40's, seeks 
man to share fife's 


ar 
£33 


ies. ae aaa, ae 
fessional, funny, adven- | a ree (exp a} 

-_-_—_oeoeoe---_rrer 
handsome. @ 6333 (ox AFRIEND FOR 
4/4) 
28, 5°10" blonde, attractive, 40 lady needs 
pom age seeks very hand- male for 

: times away 


from occupa- 
tional pressures with 
Prov Ri 


8365 8365 (exp 4/11) 





sophisticated me! 
30. ofessional, SWM, 
pr Scinale tor area. @ 2061 (exp 4/11) 
. music 


A hippie, DW 52, looki 
pe ar he oe man. @ B30! 
(exp 4/3) 


o123 (exp 0 S21) 


pleasures: Talk, music, mov- 


Artistic DWF 50, very attract- 
ive. sensitive, “yo 


romantic, 

pendent, well educated. 
Wishes Po weary A 
SWM ® 3744 (exp 4/25) 


Attractive, SJF, 28, 
mental health professional, 
loves and travel, 


seeking pro- 
age Png man aie 
un om 

more. @® 8336 (exp 4/4) 


wh gn rofessional, 

. semi SWF 32 

s SWM 30's to share 

bike rides, Mozart, movies 

pool some P 

make a mean fudge 
@ 8307 (exp 4/4) 


to-earth, funny, . 
a guy. @ © 3796 
(exp 4/4 
Attractive, warm, caring 


SJW 44, research ps ink 
chologist, interested 


progresave for 

Panaenew sen Be POBox 290 
Ci 02140 @ 6342 
(exp 4/4) 

Beautiful SJF 20's seeks 
handsome 

27-35 @ 8371 
(exp 4/11) 


ee ee 
Beautiful SJF 20's, seeks 
handsome, caring, pro- 
fessional 


tionship. @® 6225 (exp 4/4) 


Easter bunny. 
--educated SWM, 














BOX Watertown, MA 
02272. SS esee (exp 4/4) 


spiral 
spiritua 
30's-40's, for Joving, grow- 
ing 6 Box 303, 
Concord Ma 01742. @ 
382Hexp.4/4) 


Shier, , adven- 
turer searching for love 


laughter, honesty and car 
ing. @ 8324 (exp 4/4) 


Exceptionally 
empathic, 


TO RESPOND TOA 


PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 





you flannei 
shirt to tuxudo? In short, if 
you ‘re interested and 
resting, please call 
2021 


(exp.4/4) 


x ‘emo- 
tional intimacy, sensuous 
communion... are tore endur- 
pe A SJF 
41. a1 3788 (exp 4/4) 

w 

You ere Bn hire, eetractve, 
non-smoking, 32-50, fit, 
therapiz well-educated 
and accomplished. ap- 
recitation, the arts Bagge 

active, 
ely 
. Box 126, 


talented. 
sional 


ate partner 
Newton 02195. 





201! 5 (exp Daya) 


J Seymour vision seeks 
tal intriguing, intelectual. 


r. . s. @ 
8208 ann 4/4) 


use eEmeTiSnseneecanRTESRASNSRREETS 
seeloucional tor Wiese. 
ship/relationship. @ 8303 
(exp 4/4) 


LEFTIST BUT. 
Curious attractive 
a ssive 31 SF pro- 








My 
jealous, | have 
Personal Call to 
thank for it. 














eae 








aor 


3794(exp. 4/5) 
SF 32, , excantric, 
brilliant, artistic, holistic, - 
seeks kindred spirit. @@ 8289 
(exp 4/4) 
SHAPELY 
Attractive, 
a husky, goodiook- 
“4 . Casual, honest. 
successful, (5'9 + 

area 

(exp 4/4) 
Silly, high-minded SWF, 43. 
(exp 4/11) 
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RA Te Roll 
relationship with a 


professional SJM, aie et 

who is in | mp hee shape, both 

Gryeioaly ond mentally. | am 
‘snore tony: 

enor 

py 


8360(exp 4/11) 


SJF, 39, professional, at- 
witty, romantic, 


le. At- 

tr affectionate, likes 

body building 
rock, 

day imes, ethnic 


watching, Beethooven, 
and more! @® 8341 


4/4) 


thal 
Ht 


$ 
~928: 
af 
33 
H 


is 
f 
Ai. 





versation, funky folk music, 
ethnic food and trees. Seeks 


progressive ow: -free, aay 
hatched SM 40. @ 
§948 (exp 4/11) 













PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 
AD... 


SWF, 30, ore ey 
fascinating foreigner. SWM, 





























sports, 

. Seeks friendship and 
pe ny @ 8321 (exp 4/18) 
starting ‘medical, schoo! 

al sc 
Quick humor, intellect, 
banter. Likes sailing, 
.*-Country prt boars 4 Be- 
lieves in the ee ae 
and apart BY 
(exp 


SWF, 48 from seacoast NH 
seeks financially secure 


coe who hk ‘eed 


Hi 


committed 2 
with highly. > oe 
kind, gentle, 


a 


telligent, 


cleanshaven. 
. 28-40. 





SWM 6 i 
@ 8277 (exp.4/4). 





Tall, willowy metecn’ Former 
visionary mensch. Former 
ne Fw alli 


awaits warm. man. 
$5.50, WF 6298 (exp 414) 





. theater. boating, ten- 
nis etc ? parece wa 
seeks a similiar man to share 
summer fun and romance. - 
2013 R.A. area (exp 4/4) 











PERSONAL CALL” BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
TEN WORDS ARE FREE, 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE 


PERSONAL CALL” SERVICE. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


PLACING 

a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


RESPOND 
to a Phoenix personal ad 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 
by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still feave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 



















































1 HANDSOME |! 
Seeking romance with SWF. 
unimportant. POBox 
217 Newtonville MA 02160 
 8357(exp 4/11) 


1WOMAN MAN 
Handsome WM 35 en 178 
Ibs. blue eyes brown hair 
seeks tall slim female 20-30 
y.o. that would me ae a 
man that knows how to be 
both a great friend and part- 
ner. @® 8315 (exp. 4/4) 


24, 5'11”, intelligent, seeking 
a woman 30+ for intimate 
relationship. 
8382(exp.4/11) 


25, SJM, intellectual, seeks 
SW with — imistic Outlook 
on life. @ 10 (exp 4/4) 


26 SJM professional seeks 
spirited SW for romance. 
8369 (exp 4/11) 


lai slender, SWF - 





26, SWM, wicked cute, 


gorgeous F 3 
tionship. @® 8300 (exp.4/4) 


27. 62", funny, sensitive, 
intellectual, SWM, sks 
similar SWF @@ 8288 (ex 4/4) 


29 SWM. Handsome, adven- 


very pretty S/OWF 24-22, 


(exp 4/4) 
35 SWM Professional, cute, 
ntle, listener seeks female 
riend, Pooch abagggan 
‘ducated, 
thin. North of Boston. = 
8326 (exp 4/4) 


36. SWM, humai 
guitarist, spiritual, 
seeks kind woman. 
(exp 4/4) 





PMS 


nN services, 
leftist. 
@ 8284 


AAAFA : 
Mature, young ce nrg 
SBM. at, intellectua' 
metropolitan, substance: 


free seeks off- 


dynamism iti 
passion. Call... it's yours. @ 
3789 (exp 4/4) 


Accoustic/folk music, hiking. 





avocations. 
What are yours? Me? I'm 40, 
5°10", engineer, dad. 
witty... You? Please be thin, 
non- a and 
optimistic 88 (exp 
4/11) 


Acquaint yourself with this 
SWM. 39, well groomed, fit. 
construction type, Harley rid- 
ing man. Prov, Ri area 
2057 (exp 4/11) 





























ACCT # 
LSIGNATURE 


| SERVICE FEE .......... 
: * Service fee is for mail-ins and ads placed Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads 


| placed by phone on Fridays and Mondays. 
I Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 
I (Two week minimum)...............s000000+- TOTAL $ 
To order using 1 MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, 
please fill out this section: 
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important, for inendarp/e- re- 
lationship. Suite 70, 1644, 
Mass Ave, Lexington, MA 
02173. @® 8344 (exp 4/4) 


Affectionate, deep, com- 
mitted mutually-nurturing, re- 
lationship needed. Sensu- 
ous, intellectual, athletic, 
25-35. @® 8318 (exp 4/4) 


ANIM. L. LOVER s 
Attractive DWM, 34, 62 
athletic vegetarian, seeks 
slim, physically fit lady who 
likes Outdoor activites, old 
Italian sports cars and loves 
animals, especially is of 
unknown origin. 

(exp 4/4) 


Art voyager seeks artistic SF 
for exploration of the wilds 
of the Dance Umbrella, the 
mysterious Mobius world, 
colorful Boston galleries, 
dissonant soundings, dark 


ting edge planets. introspec- 
tive conversations and 
exotic cuisines will accom- 
pany. @ 0 3826 (exp 4/4) 


Athietic SBM, 29, seeks SF 
20-32. Friendship/ rela- 
tionship. @® 8249 (exp.4/3) 








Athletic SM 25 Cambridge 





ning partner. @® 8291 (exp 
4/4) 

Attention: Jamie Lee Curtis 
lookalike, conga tall. 
Phone charming author. & 
8299 (exp 4/11) 





companionship 
mance. All answered. Prov, 
Ri area. @® 2058 (exp 4/11) 


Attractive SWM, 31, 62”, 
200!bs. 


educated 
attr lady look- 
Prvigence Ares. MP. 2052 


‘ovidence 
(exp 4/11) 


Attractive, SWM 35, humor- 
ous, adventurous affec- 
tionate, sincere, caring, 
sensitive, understanding. 
8401 (exp 4/11) 


BRIGHT ROMANTIC 
Sensitive, warm, spirtual, at- 
tractive SWM 48 seeks 
sensitive, romantic SWF 
30-40 for romantic rela- 
tionship. | like train travel, 


boating. music and 
children. ro 6891 


Bachelor or arts, 27, pro- 
fessional, literate, left. 
possesses 12 masterpieces. 
seeks warm, lively intellect. 
@ 8380 (exp 4/11) 


BLK BEAUTY SOUGHT 
Attractive and built SWM, 27 
5'9" seeks beautiful black 





female under 5'7” of mind 
and soul for any nubmber of 
possibilities. Try me 

3779 (exp 4/4) 


HCTS OC KC! Ria 
PHERET 96 WII scsncsiscssinicscrncsasstcogiosbihocia FREE! 


| If you wish, you can select from one of the following 


1 ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA .....ccseccssees 
I 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75...cccccccsccsssscsssssseeseeees 
Uo PT, HEADLINE AT $10.00 ..cccsccscssssscccssesessseee 
MAILBOX ($5)... 
y MAILOUT ($8)......... 
} 


EXP DATE 


X ——____ JNAME 
oe 
ADDRESS 


Biond SWM, 30's, 5°11", 
150, educated. Likes 
educated, dark-haired 
woman. Interests: film, 
languages, romance. 
Providence area. @® 2018 
(exp 4/4) 


TIGER WOMAN ANTED 
Are you feminine, yet 
ferocious? Pretty, yet 
powerful? Tender, yet 
tough? Are you a strong, 
muscular woman who is 
capable of bpp gentieness. 
warmth and affection? | am 
an attractive, athletic SWM, 
32 with boyish good looks. | 
have trim, muscular build, 
with brown hair and bright, 
baby biue eyes. | am an 
energetic, yet peaceful per- 
son and Iwould love to form 
a sincere friendship with a 
woman of your profound 
beauty and harmony. @ 0 
8217 (exp 4/4) 


Caribbeanire seeks lady 
18-36 for friendship. Pob 
1835 Boston 02205 

(exp 4/11) 


Dark, handsome, Jew- 
ish sci t, 35. Great con- 
versationalist, funny and 
open-minded. Loves 
Schubert, Budapest, in- 
timacy. children. Seeks at- 
tractive, passionate, 
ara Bi thin woman 
25-35. 104 (exp 4/4) 


DWM, 34x6x170 handsome, 

ve Te eng eee’ 
ea 

corpenaee. @ 2 P BoB? (om oon 4. 4/4) 


DWM 43 5'7” slim, 

ng professiona unique 
style. enjoys arts, 

dining and humor. Seeks 
tractive, sensitive, 

woman for 


romantic rela- 
tionship. @® 8403 (exp 4/11) 


PROF BLACK 


MALE 

30's, well educated, 

pants Bhat. liberated, no 

children, seeks similar-in- 

shape SBF (or other woman 

of color) for _friend- 

ship/retationship. @ 0 8276 
(exp.4/4) 


Emotionally 5 
playful, outdoorsy, in- 
telligent. sexy, professional, 
single father, 47, seeks in- 
telligent woman who is trim. 
loves outdoors, is = 
with a and enjo 

closeness 8252 cmp’, %) 








ENGINEER 

Tall, handsome, successful, 
professional, 39, 195ibs, 
green eyes, brown hair, 
seeks attractive slim special 
woman with education who 
wants a bright intelligent 
man in her life. Providence 
area. () 2006 (exp 4/4) 


en 
Extremely handsome, 22, 
seeks pretty SWF, 19-27, to 
share romance. @® 8281 
(exp.4/4) 


OC Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad 
and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX & other radio 
stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) 

































































EXCITING 
GOODLOOKING 


. Successful 
entreprenuer, sly 
gentile, great sense of 
humor, intelligent, bored 
easily, seeks very attractive, 
bright, independent. 
sophisticated woman 30-40 
to share versation, 
intimate times and lifes 
riches. @® CF 5895 (exp 4/11) 


Family? Semi-retired pro- 


‘fessional 33 og one 
assionate. genial bright 
coneusl athlete ‘= 
3821 (exp 4/4) 


For mar- 
age Call # &310 (exp a 


Gentleman seeks young 
interested in art, reiantaey 
European travel. @ 82! 
(exp 4/4) 

dking, 22, private pi- 
tot et. adventurous 
SWF 18-25 @ 8279 (exp 
4/4) 
Goodlookin caring, 
sensitive S' 35, brown 
hair. blue with sense of 
humor seeks attactive, 
slender, SWF 23-35 for. 
friendship and lasting rela- 
tionship. Providence area 
2002 (exp 4/4) 


Graduate student seeks | 


undergrad or graduate stu- 
dent for friendship. @® 8309 


Handsome 33 SWM medical 
professional, unpretentious 
seeks attractive female. 
Varied schedule, wide 
variety of interests. Let's 
have fun. POBox 536 Revere 
02151 @® 3776 (exp 4/4) 


Handsome, passionate, 
sweet SWM 36 seeks warm, 
uninhibited woman for 
passionate friendship. P.O. 
Box 5267, Cochichuate MA 
01778 


" ==" CATEGORY 

Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
() WOMAN SEEKING MAN (1) MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
(J MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 


SIGNATURE 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT } 


















































YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 


CITY 





STATE 






O 

















Lawyer. Writer. 
Lover. Fighter. 
Metro-westy. 
Pleasant. Testy. 
Runner. Hiker. 
Walker. Biker. 
Music lover. 
Let’s discover... 
Fun and festive. 
Shy. Aggressive. 
Ph.D. Five-foot-three. 
Loves to tease. 
C)( Photo please. 









MARCH 30, 1990 
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——""lSS_ =I 
USE THIS COUPON TO BE ONE OF THE 
| 225 (ResoncalCel DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS |! 
- OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
I 

| “males OOOOOOOOOO0000o | 
1 sm peldsooo OOOO 7 
! PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 
| | 
i ey we ow m~ 

: DDT | 
LFA ING I 
y ! 
it ca 
i ad I 
I i 
I I 
''C YESI, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service OC NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ Service I 
i I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 0 YEs!, I would also like to my.ad to run for FREE in 

i immediately upon receiving my security code. the Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island 


i 
i 

I 
a | 


Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 


classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


: 
! 
| 
j 








con (9 


Rersoqalcall 





Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all | 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 

CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 



























available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 










THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 7:00 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
OR CALL 267-1234 
MO nay .........ccecscccsseseseeses230 am - 6 pm 
TUeSday........c.cceseceeeceesseeee3 30 am - 7 pm 
Wednesday.............cs0ce0e0..0830 am -7 pm 
Thursday..........ccccere0ee00000830 am - 5 pm 
Friday ......ccccccercssssesseseseseoi30 am - 5 pm 
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MARCH 30, 1990 


Handsome, -professional, 
SWM, 40, 5’6", 160, am 
passionate. ‘Seeking lasting 


SWF Norwood 6262 (exp 


4/18) 


Handsome, successful 
. 32 57" seeks 
fox for adven- 

& or vice versa.. 

Box 6211 

Boston, 2 

3854(exp 4/18) 


a3 


i 





i 


warm, 
successful executive 
Boston SF 24+. 
6290 (exp 4/4) 


‘i by a far 


Hopeless and incurable ro- 
mantic searching for sensual 
soulmate. Me: 39, hand- 
You 30-40, attractive, 

warm Providence 





Se ee ae 


i 
r 
i 





: 
f 
i 


aif 


2 
$F 
ge 





+) 4 3851 
T CHANCE 
some, fun. bright & pole 





ONELY GENT 
SWM, attractive, enjoys 
travel, movies, di out. 
Seeks attractive woman 





BIRCH ARCES 
Man with strong hands 


seeks woman. iB 898 
a 02103@% 8338 (exp 
/4) 


Modest man 34 seeks se- 
cure jan 18-35 for rela- 
ee a ties. @ 8316 


‘NATURISM 
Man, non-possessive, dark, 
muscular seeks woman. 
POB 1707, Lawrence, 01842 
@ 8254 (exp 4/11) 


Obsequious, tractable 


conversation 
by coffee and cigarettes(!), 
people-watching. Seek 
— sharp = 
ithout shopping lis 
3827 (exp 4/4) 
Likes music, 


Patient, pla: 
35, 5’3", 1 
movies, flee markets, long 
drives, sports and 

conversation. $ non- 


, honest SWM 


@ 0 5952 (exp 4/25) 
Professional M_ seeks at- 
tractive slim F 23-30 to bike 


Nantucket. @® 8209 (exp 
4/4) 


Ce ee 
Professional male 53 one 
woman man seek female 
40-47 for meaningful rela- 
tionshi we moe ‘opor- 
tionate. A. at te S047 
(exp 4/11) 


ee 








TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 


NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


Real nice guy 40's seeks real 
nice female friend 20s-30s 
active for companionshi Ie 
No drugs etc. oe Box 193 
Harwichport MA 02646. 
3828 (exp 5/16) 


REFRESHING 
Pause and enjoy the com- 
pany of a dashing and en- 
treprenurial mid-thirties 
exec. | seek the company of 
a 24-30 Y.O. woman who is 
pretty, articulate, & in great 
shape. Your letter and photo 
will be appreciated. You will 
not be disappointed... 0 
6205 


Richard Halley type seeks 
Dagny Taggart type. Lillian 
Reardens need not apply. 
@ 8280 (exp 4/4) 


Rock drummer, Italian, long 
black hair seeks SWF, spend 
time @® 8229 (exp 4/4) 
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Sister-sweet lover, provider, 
heart, compassionate, 


SWM 37. SW Bho6 (oxp 4/25) 
SJM, 27, political realist, 
psychopath, seek: 
WIE for rele- 
on common 

; common 
and mutual res 83 
(exp. 4/4) ; rE 
tangent ¥ gory in- 





ti 


pwns 
simfar i rela- 

tionship MP 8306 (exp 4/4). 
ee 32, papa 
teacher, references, 
seeks intelligent 
woman who is afraid of 


aay biues. (exp 


SJM, poet gone deg 


telegent anee o 30-96 
(exp 4/11) 


SJM, 37, enjoys quiet times, : 


times. I'm. sincere, 
oa to earth.@® 8368(exp 
) 


SM Japanese 23, 5'8” 145 
Ibs tong dark hair, student, 
musician, Aries, seeks 
corer for meaningful rela- 


~ 3824 Ja (one 4/18) 


Social worker,-35, seeks F 
21-40 who enjoys the out- 
doors and world traveling. 
Box 1255. Cambridge 





and likes to bike, walk on 
beaches, enjoy the out- 
doors. have candielit din- 
ners. go to the movies, 
spend weekends in the 
country, likes to be warm, 
affectionate, isn't afraid to 
show his true feelings and 
doesn't play games, then 
yee have wine him. @ 
SS(exp 4/25) 














exp 4/18) 


SWM, 25, very pt ag 
normally conservative, 
we side @ 8359 op 


SWM 26 handsome, fit. 
humorous, successful 
tradesman. E nature, 
sports, classic hits, day trips, 
romance, slow dancing. 
Seek attractive, Swe 20-30 
it, in 

wah ‘omer bamrests. te 

broken the ice now aye 
would be nice. @P 8312 (exp 


brain, 
Me wee -libertarian ae 4 
as02, (op 4/11) : 


thoughtful, clean & 
sober. Many interests, 
seeks F for committed long- 


term relationship - 
@ 8390 (exp 4/11) 
SWM, 27, adventurous and 


3825 (exp 4/11) 
SWM, 27, outgoing, 
energetic, seeks in’ 
vibrant female for fri ip 
@ 8362 (exp 4/11) 


SWM 28, 5’5”, attractive. 
Seeks warm-hearted non- 
smoking female. | am an en- 
gineer with a liberal artsy 
background, bearded, cute, 
a lover of old movies, and a 
great cook. Also love to fly 
kites, bicycle, take long 
walks, travel, and listen to 
60s music. And alas, get 
very excited around a real 
pood cup of coffee. Box 506, 

io. Cambridge 02140 @ 
8358 (exp 4/4) 


SWM, 29 years old looking 
to meet an attractive SWF in 
Prov Ri area. Photo ap- 
preciated MP 2010 (exp 4/4) 





~ music 

















-3861 (exp 4/11) 
SWM, 33, good build, seeks 
rubenesque, 


crag open, 
videos, travel, a 


@ 3888 (exp 4/11) 
SWM 35 hazel MIT 
Secenrane woman 
Photo appreciated. 0 6192 


- woman 
8376 (exp.4/4) 
~ WM 40's 








i 
i 


i 


Hee 
Scag 
Hee 


Hl 
Ht 
i 


ii 
IRF 
ui 
ase 


@ © 5917 (exp 


WM 30 artist v psy. 
chic survivalist desires 
Shore. @ 


similiar North 
8385 (exp 4/11) 
Wm 35 6° 170 crazed, 
pan ge ng seeks wild 


|: 


4) 





for a female 

box 263, 310 

aS Tae St. Boston 
10.9% 3818 (exp.4/17) 


Wt yang Bi. 
Cacia! mus.no smoke, 


ens Reni, maupenaets 
woman. @® 0 3648 (exp 5/2) 





He 











BROTHERS?: twen- 
tysomething, attractive, 
masculine, adventurous, 





footloose, radical. 
Philosophical. @ 8364 
CUMBERLAND Ri/ 


32 


about 
me. I'm a 23 GWM, 5'10”, 
188, brown hair, hazel 
I'm very abe se act: 


Sg 


find soon sim lar 
for 


ae oy eweighe more. You 

a ee 

isd your idl pas no 
area y 2007 (exp 4/4) 

chubby chaser for (un a 


8370 (exp 4/11) 





GWM 32 6’ 160 tage | 
employed. movies, 

Suiaenre hing aoen seek Asian 
friend friend 104 for companion &# 
8337(exp.4/4) 


eines Shee 


GWM, 34, 5°10", oe 
honest, healthy man. Please 
write, pss iets meee 








POB 5755, 
rasta 1752 @ 3849 

(exp 4/11) 
GWM 34, quiet and basic, 


pote Rate Lo moral with an 
avid interest in para- 


ret OM 40.50, in Mar, 


onesie NH. area. P.O.1286, 
Manchester NH. 03105. 
3801 (exp 4/4) 





THE PERSONAL CALL SAMPLER 


if you'd rather not wade through each of the 
Personals in the Phoenix searching out every 
individual person to call...or, if you just don’t have 
a copy of the paper handy, you can take advantage 
of a new feature designed just for you! 


Just dial 1-900-456-CALL and hit "3" 


you'll instantly get our exciting, 
new Personal Call "Sampler" 
——a series of representative ads 


from our Personal Call advertisers. 


SWM 39 Dynamic educa- 
mow 5 


adorn, ao 
SF 


Hl 


seeks 
dedicated to personal 
growth, peace, “=e 
le 


justice and 

‘@ 0 6295 (exp 4/18) 

SWM boda — Boy er onsen 
Yun tury i 6367 | pein 4/11) . 


compa- 
exp 4/11) 
SwM 7 140 34, pro- 
fessional, PB msn hl 


eas' 
pr ty for. or rand. 


lasti 
vashingion Str 21 St = 2t3 
Newtonville A 02160 @ 


8292 (exp 4/4) 


town Fredrick's s 
WF. @® 8377 (exp 4/11) 
i "m 23yo 


taking walks, movies, dining 
out or dancing. Social 
drinker OK, no snship 
phan nage a relations ip 


rt 8334 (exp 4/4). 


Tall, well-groomed, pro- 
fessional, black tieman 
seeks equal relationship 
- woman @® 8378 (exp 
/11) 


TEN SPEEDS 
Attractive, educated SWM 
35, great sense of humor, 
with his feet on the ground 
seeks S or DWF 2! who 
likes ten speed riding and 
lazy Sunday afternoons. 
Own home on South Shore 
and love walks on the beach, 
especially Huarock. If you 
do too, please respond. 
Summer will be here soon! 
@ 0 5918 (exp 4/4) 


Very attractive SWM 33, pro- 
fessional seeking: attractive, 
independent, professional, 
physically fit SWF 24-34. All 
answered! R.|. area @® 2046 
(exp 4/11) 











" exe) 


iD 


Personal 


Now More Convenient Than Ever 


(99 cents a minute) 


lationship. 
Mass Ave., Lexington MA 
02173. @® 6352 (exp 4/4) 


ALL SUPERSTARS | 





who answered 


my 
Superstar Wtd ” petare 3/10. 
Due to circumstances 


DTOA 
vensons CALL™ 
RIGHT NOW... 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 


DIAL 
1-900-456-CALL 
99¢ € MINUTE 


Please check the 
expiration date 
before calling. 





Fun WM 26 5'8”, nice seeks 
Cambridge area friend 
18-25. @® 8223 (exp 4/4) 


18-35 — for 
fun walks 


romance POB 383 
Cambridge 02141@% 8114 
(exp 4/4) 


dent seek 
tion. @® 3761 (exp 4/4) 


GWM, 23, ya very 
cute, strai — f 
poor tie cute, 7 
white or male 18-25, 
for friendship/relationship. 
ae if Aton: not 

304 Newbury St., 
oe. - 73, Boston, MA 
02115 


GWM 24 seeking other 
GWM for good times. @ 


8375 (exp 4/11) 
GWM 25 5'6", 145ibs, at- 
tractive, straight- and 


smoker, professional, into 
working out, spanish 

ker, seeks similar for 
friendship/relationship. no 
pare or one night stands, 

jer/ only. POB 1342 
Back y STA, Boston, MA 
02117 


GWM 26 5’8” 150 attractive, 
straight. Enjoy beach, out- 
doors, workouts, cherish pri- 
vate times & sage” Seek- 
+B attractive, nonfem in 

monn rye pas. See for con- 
versation and 

relationship. @ 8387 8387 (exp 
4/11) 


GWM, 29, 5'10", 140ibs, 
handsome, masculine, in- 
telligent seeking similar for 
friendship/possible rela- 
tionship. 5920 (exp 4/4) 


GWM 29 husky/handsome, 


unforgettably romantic 
seeks friend- 
ship/relationship North 
Shore. @® 8294 (exp 4/4) 


GWM 31 5'11” 185 brown 
hair, brown eyes, goodiook- 
ing. Would like to meet a 
white or asian male 18-25 for 
friendship/relationship. No 
head games. Photo/phone 


- please. Providence area. @ 


2050 (exp 4/18) 





= or ee 





GWM, 35, cute, com- 
passionate, closeted seeks 
relationship, Ravtaioeer: 
together +. com- 

pr mayer wd fulfilled life. 
we 3822 exp 4/4) 


GWM 36 tall, lean, hand- 
some, runner, rock & ice 
climber, kayake, camper, 
birder, professionali, en- 
vironmental field, into fitness 
& the outdoors, 
adventures, man w/ good 
sense of humor for friend or 
ants R.1. area @® 2063 (exp 


GWM 37, 5'11°, 175 ibs 
seeking GM 18+. Enjoy mu- 
sic. movies. (videos) and 


pent . Straight-acting, 
looking Tor friend and rela- 


perp aden someone to share 
B33 Gamondge teeny Box 


Gnas 63 Tabs sone 
s oe looking 
for the same Share goos 


Providence 
(exp 4/11) 


GWM 38, good a ee . 57" 
160 wants f dear 
POB 251 Kittery. 


jad = seeks local friend. 
06, Watertown 02272 
aS 8240 (exp 4/4) 


@ 5827 (exp 4/4) 
GWM 42, 5'8", 170, attract- 





GWM, 42, 6’, 240, attractive 
seeks young, sincere, 
masculine guy. @ 8317 (exp 
4/4) 





GWM, 49, shape, suite 
170 Box 9100 Newton Ctr 
02159. @® 8363 (exp 4/11) 


GWM 5'10" 185 seeks 
athietic partner for fun 
wrestling workouts. #® 8332 
(exp 4/4 


GWM 51, 58", 145 Ibs, 
seeks younger (18+) GM for 
safe friendship in Brookline. 
@ 3781 (exp 4/4) 


GWM, 6’, 170, very hand- 
some, 34, seeks GM for 
possible relationship. 
P.O.Box 503, Brookline, MA 
02146. @® 8330 (exp 4/4) 
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GWM, 6’, 190, brown hair, 
trimmed beard seeks same 


for friendship, 
Likes theatre, 
museums, 
Boston. 

seers dh & 
triend, 18- visit island 
Ohon @ 6385 (exp 4/11) 


Muscular intellectual 47 
masculine student for 


intimate rela- 
8305 (exp 4/4) 


movies, 
, Metro 





tionship 











Rl. area (exp 4/11) 
Straight-acting GWM _ into 


SWM._ 57- ane alte 40, 5'6", 
125ibs, straight nomabody 
unimportant Homeb 
same. No drupe. 
#015950 (exp 4/11) 


@ 3820 (exp 4/4) 


WM 24 seeks WM 18-22. 
Photo? Box 575 Needham 
@ 8329 (exp 4/4) 


/11) 


WM 35 6'2” 195 Handsome, 
muscular, successful seek 
well built sensual man 25-40 
call or write with photo. #0 
8373 (exp 4/4) 


WM "39 seeks first gay 


4 Se 35, 
seeks straight lookin 
muscular pal, 180-38 tor good 
talk and fun. Race no prob- 

lem. @ 8251 (exp a“ 





eS 
WOMEN 
SEEKING 
= 
oan 
ae g BA. x for lasti 
= x 201 E. e evT 
@ 6236 (exp 4/4) 
femine F seeks 
on for ip, dance 
clubs. shopping. 6297 








WF seeks for friend: 
ship/fun. @ 8218 (exp 4/4) 




















OHIO STATE 
FAN CLUB 


I'm a transplanted Buckeye 
seeking ‘other OSU fans to 
form a fan club for the 
greater Boston area. Perks 
incl. watching games on sat- 
ellite TV, newsletters, & a 
tailgate bash for the OSU- 
BC football game Sept 15th. 
0 1230 


GO BUCKSI!! 


PEACE CORP Recruiters 
will be looking for a few 
men and women in the 
ton area, Mar 29 & Apr. 5 
For info, call 565-5555 





POETS!! 

the St. Clark anti-Poetry pro- 
ject is a way for Prison poets 
to be heard. They link up 
prisoner poets with free 
poets so that words and 
ideas can be exchanged. 
Write Gail Schitke, 163 
Ludiow St.-2C, New York 
NY. 10002 


To the lovely folk singer with 
hair who sat next to me 
Wood & Strings Con- 
cert on 3/23. I'd love to have 
come with you. Curious? 
0 1 


roceone At bapa) resorts.m 


SUN WEST-VO-4, POB 
85204 Los Angeles. CA 
90072 








is the time to move. 

best place to find a 

residence is in real estate 

classifieds. Check them out 
in LIFESTYLE 





LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE AY 
TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


The Boston Phoenix 
Restaurant Guide. 
Good food 

for thought. 


Distilled from Robert 
Nadeau's full-length reviews, 
restaurants listed in the 
Boston Phoenix Restaurant 
Guide are recommended as 
among the best of their type 


in the 


ton area. 


In addition, check out 

Five & Dine, the definitive 

seed to good eats, fore Sa 
ause eating out shouldn' 

eat away a Page paycheck. 


If you're pi 


y about good 


food, the Boston Phoonix’ s 
Restaurant Guide is made 


to order. 


Look for it in the Lifestyle 
Section every week— 
only in the Boston Phoenix. 


= 2 mor te 
— 
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i eeeeteeneninnenioianmendnmameemal 
1-800-VIDALIA 
(1-800-843-2542) 
CALL TODAY TO 
ORDER A BAG OF 
FRESH VIDALIA 
SWEET ONIONS! 
The fresh flavor of our 
hana-selected Vidalia Sweet 

Onions can now be 
just by calling the Potties 
number above! you'll receive 
the finest, Vidalia 
Sweet Onions...guaranteed 
fresh by our fields, to AK eal 


door. and packed with 
FREE RECIPE BOOKLET! 
Limited availability May thru 
June...so call today to ‘order 
your bag of Nature's Sweet- 
est Onions!  10!bs...$12.95 
25ibs...$29.95 50ibs...$56.95 
We also offer a variety of 
other delicious items for 
your enjoyment. Please 
write or call of a free catalog 
today! BLAND FARMS, P.O. 
Box 506-BP-S90/Glenville, 
GA 30427- 


B&DDELI 
Bested Corned Beef & 
Pastrami in town! Delivery & 
take-out avail. Catering too! 
Call 232-3727 





MIRIM 
ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 


Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Aliston 


MORRISON CATERER 


Gourmet Natural Foods 
TAKE ROMANCE FOR 
the 





A RIDE... 
to Tanglewood. to 
islands or anywhere you 
choose. Perfect picnics for 
two...Gourmet Baskets. 


CALL 617-731-1363 


WHISKEY CAKE 
Pick your poison. 
buzzed off this recipe. Real 
hit at political socials. $3.00 
Kitty. Box 2342 Worcester 
MA 01613 


SRS SRR 
DELIVERIES 


For the busy Professional 
ONE DAYS AVICE 
Free Pick-up & Delivery 

SEALCO 


ORY CLEANERS 
20°o off Your First load 


Get 


1-800-696-SEAL 
*Complete dry cleaning & 


ailoring *Quality service 
-Business & personal ac- 
counts *Visa/Mastercard 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


NIBBLE THE NIGHT 


AWAY! 

39 Dalton St at the Sheraton 
Boston Hotel & Towers fea- 
tures real food, tunes 
and great times! sonably 
priced hearty servings of 
old-fashioned American 
food available for take-out 
and delivery. Call A Steak in 
the Neighborhood, 262-1822 
or order by fax at 236-6012 


BACK BAY TAKE 


AWAY 
Gourmet Take out 
536-6543 








443A Boylston St. (Corner of 
Berkley and Boylston). Bos- 
ton. Same owner/location as 
L Espalier Great Food Store 


BLUE DINER 
Serving late nite Mon- ee 
till 11. Fri-Sat till Midni 
and Sunday till 10pm. 
also Deliver Dinner Till {0pm 


338-4639 


BOSDELI 
Pizza and Subs. 267-3354 
493 Beacon St, Boston 


SSIC CHICKEN 
1G Beacon St, Brookline 
Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtabies, 
soups and salads. 


739-1133 
Delivery 11:30-3 and 5-9pm, 
home or office, 7 days. Back 

Bay. Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill. Allston and Brighton. 


CREMALDI’S 
Thirty-one Putnam Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HOP TOO’S 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD 
DELIVERED...FREE 
Fresh, cooked to order. No 
MSG added! Delivered in 
about 30 minutes. Boston 
536-0300, Brighton 
739-0200, Somerville/ 
Cambridge 666-0060 


OASIS AT KENMORE 
Middle Eastern Takeout 
Best Shish Kebob in Boston 
247-8181 


RUTH’S KITCHEN 
401 Harvard St. Brookline 
We DELIVER ° Glatt Kosher 
Oriental, Traditional and 
American cuisine. Sun-Wed 
10-8, Thur 10-9, Fri 9-2 

gh} 734-9810 
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SORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza. Calzone. 
Sandwiches. Delivery & 
Takeout 424-7070 


vIDIGO 


Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, Subs, Pizza, Ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Ory 
Cleaners, Film Processing 

and Video Tapes. 


247-7000 
WING IT 


Boston's best chicken wings 
delivered free! “Perfect 
chicken for an imperfect 
world” Free Pepsi for 
mentioning this ad. 
783-BiRD 


Sen 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE _ 
Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Boston Mag’s - Best local 


draft 1989. Delicious food, 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


FRIAR | TUCKS 


Up to tO 100 Pec People 
Prv Room 523-9417 














PARTY 
SERVICES 
CATERING 


ah AL BLgeMen 


Full Bartending Services 
Available 
(617) 738-9812 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditional and Non-traditional 
weddings + Theme parties 
for birthdays +» Corporate 
breakfast. luncheon. dinner 

and cocktail parties. 


623-0725 


Se 
Make your party or function 


AILS tou0- soe euoe 
WE CATER > GLATT 


KOSHER call 734-9810 


THE BAR KEEP CO. 
Party staff & services. 
Professional heip for your 
parties. Call for our rates. 


MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


NOBODY’S 
HOTTER! 
_NOBODY'S DEF'ER. 


SOUNDS TO GO 
My man Ralph can shake a 
house. Call 


483-3711 


BELLYGRAMS 


TELEGRAM 
Ali Baba's -rated 
Great for Families 
646-4700 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 
506 966-0782 
AUDIO COMMOTION DJ's 
Music for all occasions. Sur- 
prisingly affordable rates. 
(617) 641-0204 
Paul Athanaiadis 


DEBBA & DAVID 


VOCAL & PIANO 
Background & Dance Music 


with style. 617-739-1596 


DISC JOCKEY 
reat Rates 
288-2282 


JIMMY JAY 
DISC JOCKEY 
IF YOU'RE LOOKING 
FOR A PARTY CALL 
ME, OTHERWISE I'D 
RATHER STAY HOME 
AND SLEEP. 
479-0690 


SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professional enter- 
tainment for all occasions. 
Musical, comedy and variety 
acts. Dancers and more. 
Complete party services. 
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BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 617-595-8191 
1-800-342-SHOW 


The sky opened 
crescent moon shattered 
fell in droplets 
a billion streaking 
diamonds glimmered 
fell round you 
shimmered you gorgeous 
against the humming 
midnight 


A POEM THROUGH ME 
FROM YOU TO THEM - 
SAPPHO 524-5957 





GIFTS 


ROMANCE IN THE 


STARS? 
Birth Charts 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
4 
cin Carntcates Available 


fon ae eddy 


Bears, Floral Baskets ... 
BASKET ODYSSEY 
KATHI 547-5752 


ELEGANT BOUDOIR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Tasteful composition ar- 
ranged in home or studio. 
Reasonable rates. CLASSIC 
GLAMOUR PHOTOGRA- 

PHY. CALL Lisa or Ed 








SAME DAY 


> DELIVERY! > 
Anywhere in 
Flowers, eget baskets. 

plants. Maj 

accepted. 


| 


°800-262-7 7560 


ny sy Wl 


ili 


a 
| alt 


SAVE 
THE 
EARTH 
PLANT 
A 
TREE 
«@ Earth Day, April 22. 1990. 
eal 
ASTROLOGY 
fox ddnn Y AND You 


Charts + 3 Month forecasts + 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


ASTROLOGY EAST 
ffering a complete 
line of astrological 
charts and interpreted 
reports for the amateur 
and professional astrologer 
Natal + Relationship «+ 
Progressions & Transits 


CALL 617-323-EAST 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Free personality test 
your personality 
determines your happiness 
Know why. Call 
1-800-367-8788 


Margo's Paim and Card 
reading. Also, Vibe 
readings. $5 with this ad. 
508-741-2081 


Psychic Studio 
Reader & advisor. palm and 
card reading. Also, Vibe 
readings. $5 with this ad. 
508-741-2081 





MRS. ANN L' OUISE 
Psychic/Astrologer on- 
fused? Lonely? Unhappy? 
Solves all problems, love, 
marriage, business & health. 
Tell’s past. present and fu- 
ture based on birthdate. $5. 
self-address stamped 
envelope to: 


RTE 8, BOX 208 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, 


VA, 22901 
904-974. 46Y4 


ON THE EDGE 


ASTROLOGY 
Computerized Birth Charts 

Professional Consult- 
ations * Reasonable Rates » 


354-0947 


Psychic studio Astrology 
readings. Also Paim and 
Tarrot card readings. 

3-225-7064 


SISTER MARIE 
answers all your questions 
by phone, concerning love. 
marriage. business, health & 











happiness. Marion, SC 
803-423-1476 
SUPERB ASTROLOGY 


SOFTWARE | 
for IBM compatibles. Prices 
from $35 to $1000. Free 
Catalog. Cosmic Patterns, 
P.O.Box 14605, Gainsville 
FL 32604, (904) 373-1504 


THE VENUS PROJECT. 

Astrolo Matchmaking 
for singles Pudi want a last- 
ing relationship. The $85 fee 
maintains your membership 
until you have the rela- 
tionship you want. Call today 
for a free brochure. 

617-863-1952 


ee 
COUNSELING 
ly? Mind iri 
Who Are You? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


Do you blame God? Do you 
know what cause and effect 
mean? Free information; 
Universelles Leben, Post- 
fach 5643 Ab. 3/6 D-8900 
Wurzburg, W. Germany. 


Have You Lived 
Before This Life? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


PRIVATE COUNSELING 
PROVIDED BY EXP, CAR- 
ING THERAPIST DEALING 
WITH ISSUES OF LONE- 
LINESS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
SEXUALITY, COMMUNICA- 
TION DIFFICULTIES 
FAMILY / MARITAL OR 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
ETC. SLIDING FEE SCALE; 
VERY REASONABLE 
DOROTHY 491-6408. 


Seem AE NS 
INSTRUCTION 
“™"Free personaity test 


your personality 
determines your happiness 

Know why. Call 

1-800-367-8788 








NRE 
FLOWERS 


Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 


FLOWERS 
Gift Baskets 
ety} Baskets 
lower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 


SC ARORIRINEES 
BALLOONS 


BALLOON CITY US 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animais. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 


TO PLACE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED AD, 
CALL 267-1234 











PATRICIA HAYES, 


SHANSELEB. LIFE 


books 

$12. GATEKEEPER $6, send 
$2 for ee aoe — 
to Patricia Mecavevie 

P.O. Box 70, 

GA 30555 (404) 492- 





Loss 
New any treatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out oa 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0 


HEALTH 


WHOLISTIC 


MASSAGE 
re Bodywork 


Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded Setting 
TAl SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 





BODY THERAPIES 
Look, feel, function r 
best. Reduce stress, relieve 
pain. Swedish, sports 
massage. Deep tissue, 
energy work. AMTA 
certified, licensed. Steven 
Cordoza, LMT 787-5316 


CERTIFIED MASSAGE 





be at home in your body. 
ome to arisiand of caim in 
the jungle. 495-route 20 
location. (508) 460-9393 


COOKIE DIET 


Start losing et now by 
enjoying delicious Choclate 

Chip. Oatmeal and Peanut 
Butter cookies! New Oat 
fiber diet gives great fast re- 
sults. Thoveand is of satisfied 
customers. Sample pack 
only $6. . Call Paul/Ann 


al 
Healing, Energizing 


Sa a 
FEEL YOUR BEST 


Therapeutic -“hands on” 
bodywork with or 
without oil. Revitalizing, 
Relaxing, Stress Reducing. 
Relieves aches & 


By appointment, Licensed | 


734-8182 


LONG DISTANCE 
'ORKS. 
$40. we A also. Ap- 
pointments Day/Evenin 
Ask for Linda (616) 828-4 ) 











1787. 


full body:1 hour 
ill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


Loss 
S ey reatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out 9 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0 


Swedish body massage 

incalls $35, Outcalis $45 

Nonsexual, Tim 522-0626 
Licensed, Certified. 


WEIGHT LOSS 
Lose weight safely and ef- 
fectively as Oprah at 1/5th 
the cost with Food for Life 

nt Sys- 
haron or 
AnnMarie 508-877-2720 





Hour long total 
body massage 
Call for an 
appointment 


Newton open 
7 days, 9- 10 


(617) 965-5535 


BALLOONS & 
STUFF 
BY JIMMY JAY 


We deliver rag ed or 
nationwide. rest, 
call the best! tops 


Mention he ix & get a 
free balloon in your bouquet 


nee nce White 
Valentine Specials 
282-4411 
BALLOON TYCOON 


Master balloon decor: 
Special Events. “ora 


VALENTINE 
BALLOONS 


Delivered Nationwide 
Inn of the Flowers 
469-4115 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
1S THURSDAY 

AT 4:00 P.M. 


a 


| 
Ait] 
i) 











EERE 
SELF-HELP 


1 r 
talking about issues such as 
anger. love, parents, rela- 


tionships. Self-help group 
ening. Call Carrie 
776-1 





CANCER 
An eight 
course 7 Loewe patients is 
gona on Monday. 
pm-9pm in The 
program is designed to 
provide group si and 
improve quality of life. A 
basic understai of the 
role of stress in health & dis- 


ease and the use of 
behaviorial techniques such 
as meditation, affirmation. 
imagery, relaxation and 
nutrition will be taught. 
Course on April 9th 
and fee is per meeting. 
Call Christine Doherty. 
RN.B.S. (617) 721-0733 


Sees ete ca 

Intensives in . Write 

CCS. Box 47, Arlington MA 
02174 


ee 2 cong aay 
‘orming . Cal 
617-696-6291 Lve Msg. 
DIVORCING FATHE 


THERS 
boi young children. 


Senne mers 


MARRIAGE 
What do do when your 
ARRIAGE 


is falli rt? 

Cail "800-367 8488 
SOUL EXPLORATION 
LIFE HEALING 
If, somewhere in your heart, 
you know that you are not 


maifesting all you have 
within you to be or that you 











together, in an energy of re- 
sponsibility, humility, self- 
love and compassion. we 
explore your life lessons.. 
what you came to heal.. the 
pathway to your bliss. For 
further information: 
Mordechai Kramer 932-5518 


Years of research and tes- 
ting have made our tapes 
powerfully effective. We are 
one of the leading com- 
panies in the field of psy- 
choacoustics-the study of 
how sound, language and 
music can be used for Ac- 
celerated Learning, Self- 
healing, Addiction Recovery, 
Altered States of Conscious- 
ness and Meditation. Our 
tapes are ag So guaranteed or 
our mone k for a free 
rochure call toll free: 


1-800-736-3077. 
or write to Acoustic Brain 
Research, Dept T. 100 
Europa Drive, Suite 430 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


ARR MRER TIC 
READINGS 


DON’T SIT, WORRY 


AND WAIT 

Call Maryann by phone. She 
can find out anything you de- 
sire, simply by giving her 

Our name and date of birth. 

he specializes in reuniting 
loved ones and the 33 year 
experience. Call today. Nee! 
better tommorrow. 


818-787-6377 


FAMOUS PSYCHIC 
KRISTINA LYN 
Will be in Boston April 3rd 
thru 10th. Look for her on 
TV's “PEOPLE ARE 
ING" with Tom Bergeron. 
Has appeared all over the 
U.S. on TV & radio. Let her 
help you with her incredible 
powers. 1/2 hr reading $35. 
thr reading $60. Call 
Theresa eves for apt 


427-4923 
MARRIAGE 


What do Fre do when your 
RIAGE 
Is Naling apart? 
Call 1-800-367-8488 








PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE 

as written up in Camden 

Phone sce 
r s 

hour, for an hour. 

New England References 


MC/Visa 
207-445-4309 


SISTER CROSS 
Reader and advisor. Help in 
all problems of life. Where 
other readers have failed, 
she will help you. Three 
questions free by ; 
She will help you with love, 
marriage, sickness and heip 
in all problems. Do not fail to 
call this gifted lady 
817-335-4335 


IT’S ALONG WAY 
TO THE TOP IF 
YOU WANNA 


ROCK & ROLL 
but the BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED section cen 








el 


} 


ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be f big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 

267-1 
ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 
Reports Al Done 
The Wordsmith: 5291. 
STS 
AUDITIONS 


A 

LYRIC. April 2-May 26. “Act- 
ing Techniques'’ Mon 
7—10pm w/ Steve McCon- 


nell. “Scene S$ 
7-10pm & Playing 
T0sdem 1 otis wy RAI, 
10:30am-1: 


STHREE. FREE 
Veloudos. THREE. FREE 
SESSIONS March 26,27,31. 


«Small classes.6q call now! 


Lytic Stage 451-8185 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth rey 


mer Managi 
ley Theatre. "3es-6341 
ACTORS, SINGERS, 
 DANC By 
Paying job, ‘Courtroom 
Theatre. Joe Tecce’s Res- 


taurant. Call Denise 9-5pm. 
742-6210 for appt. 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


Special 8 week mini classes. 
Acting for to learn 
dramatic skills and im- 
Provisation for enjoyment 
ie ‘Seas tn cannes 
eets beginni 

pril 13. Sat Gmemton TY 
COMMERCIALS for begin- 
ners to advanced to learn 
on-camera performance and 
auditioning. Meets 2-4 pm 
beginning April 28. Fri eve- 
ning SOAP OPERA act —_ 
for beginners to adva' 
Typical day-time drama 
scripts will be used to ex- 
plore many facets of jo 
genre. Meets 7-9 oat 








ning April 14. 35th 
brochure. 423- B13. 40 
Boyiston St. Boston. 
MC/Visa accepted. 


Actress for lead role in stu- 
dent film. Character 18-28, 
thin. black leather, tough, 
508-794-5489 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional, 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 





BEAU JEST. 
Act now or act later. Classes 
in Phys. Comedy, Advanced 
Scene a ‘and Mask 
Making Beg 4/9 437-0657 


BE ON T.V. 

many needed for com- 
mercials. All ages 
615-779-7111 ext T-825 


CABARET-STYLE 





piano players on 
from 12 to 3pm. Also audi- 
peta Song & female sing- 
ers. me cocktail serving 
req. Prepare ballad and up- 
tempo. Picture & resume op- 
tional. The Common Market 
Restaurant, 97 Willard St, 
West Quincy, call Mark 
Carey for an appointment at 
773-9532 


Chekhov Theatere & Film 
Co. Auditions April 5 & 12 
7PM ‘‘Wood Demon’ 
Chekhou. Agassiz School 
Cambridge 28 Sacremento t. 
47-8688 


CLASSES AT BOSTON 
BAKED THEATRE 
Dir Stan Gill teaches 
class/wkshp for novice thru 
pro Monday eves ng. fun we 
Inspirng, chail un 

free gifts 628-95 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROTECT Y JOB! 
PROTECT YOUR 








EXTRAORDINAR 

Video collection. ree 
Catalog. Mysticism, new sci- 
ence. personal growth. 
Joseph Ca . Shakti 
Gawain, lus over 100 
others. THINKING AL- 
LOWED, 2560 Ninth = 


23w, CA 94710, 
(415) sab-aans 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


Forint Cel abr ror ead 


Ve 


Nits 
e 
fia fi 


rector, Alley Thocter. 
6341 


Crew needed for BU grad 
16mm thesis film. Ali posi- 
tions avi. Also. makeup/ 
wardrobe. Prod starts 5/12. 








shooting on weekends. 
Apos 
“FOXFIRE” 


Curtin Call Theatre, Brain- 
tree. Auditions April 1.2 7:30 
os oon Michael 
evzner. ranges 30-80 
principal character: Dillard. 
play Bluegrass gut “Also 
play ass guitar. Also 
ng Rddle. bass and 

bono a players.Call a 


MIT Comm 

“Waiting for on Locat 
Playwright Kate. Rindiiewsh, 
Ensemble work, 2F 2M. old 
read. 4/3 7-10 MIT bidg 
24-115. 13° 9-11am 
862-8268 


NETC Audition prep: Special 
package fof actors and sing- 
ers. Private coaching 
with Elizabeth Appleby for- 
mer managing director Alley 
Theatre. and with Ruth 
Harcovitz, top Bd | 
teacher. 868-634 1/868-345 


New Ehriich Theatre Spri 
Studio Seeson Starts = oy 
Classes in Acting, | 
Voice. Stage Combat, 
writing and more. For 
brochure and info call David 
Mold Education Director at 
482-3569 


OPEN DOOR THEATRE 
APRIL FOOL’S 
Party for 1990 JP arts cntr 
659 St. JP Sat Mar 31 

Call 524-4007 


OPEN DOOR THEATRE 


AUDITIONS 
For bn Season Sat April 7 
Sun Aj a on ee oe 
ire. Glonvite's ¢ E 
rs. s - 
lish theatrical Dwrected "9 








James Quinn. 1 ballad 
comic ue. Satre’s 
“The Flies Directed b 


Steve Hart. 2 contrasting 
min each. 


PRODUCER 
for Boston U. Grad thesis 


film. Enthusiasm, organiza- 
tional skills, ability to handle 
people and money a must. 
No film production ex- 
— necessary. Knowl- 
edge of computers (mac 
ore) a plus. 964-0059 Apos- 
tolos. 


PROF. SINGER 
TENOR with pure falsetto 
needed for working vocal 
group. Demo tape a must. 

321-0619 leave message 


SCENE STUDY/RICHARD 
McELVAIN veteran; 
Spencer, Sheer Madness, 
Boston Shakespeare. Chris 
plyhse session s 4/1 
pvt coaching avail 7369 


- StageSource Seminar - 
The Business of industrial 
and Commercial Acting. 
3/26/90 Charlies Playhse 
7pm $5/Memb $10 

$15/Non 423-2475 


Neil Armstrong, Boston's 
most experienced acting 
coach, call 536-3915 


pattie 
THEATRE DISTRICT 
MURDERS. Cast replace- 
ments. Men 25-40yrs old, 
imm opennings. Auditions by 
appoinment only, Apr 4, 
7-9pm at Nick's Comedy 
Stop. 100 Warrenton St. 
Bring resume, photo and 3 
minute comic monologue 
for info & appnt, call Dan at 
617-269-5238 or Cheryl at 
617-729-4399 


WHOSE LIFE IS IT ANY- 
WAY’ by Brian Clark. Open 
auditions Mon Apr 9 & Wed 
Apr 11 at 7pm. Hovey Play- 
ers. 9 Spring St, Waltham. 
Info 617-894-4333 








oer ae rrpaese 
MARCH 30, 1990 
PAPER 
















R A 
phoonie era 
ment, The hoe 


i: 


Ml 


Alin 


Dr 
IF 
fl 


Oppulent S1gGORY recording 
Studio available for daily. 


weekly, monthly — Call 
762-3967 tor deta 





ALLIANCE 
sks drmmr w/gd att. ded. 
meter & eqp 4 org funk grve 
rock bnd pros only-' 5 


im Ange! hard rock band is 

looking for permanent bass 
player and drummer. We 
have gigs. Contact Brian 
262- or Mike 789-3670 


GET EDUCATED 

Want to learn a ——- 
language. how to draw, how 
to write screenplay? 
You can find listings for all 
this and more in the Educa- 
tion section of the Phoenix 
Classifieds 


Band seeking bass player & 
two female back-up singers, 
have record company con- 
‘ding studio. 
free rehersal space. In 
Gloucester. The Crime. 
508-281-4654 


BASS PLAVER 
wanted to R&R, 
R&B band for fun pgs 
Cover tunes 50's to ; 
We have reh. space & gigs. 
You have car, equip. si 
esos ae 4 & share lea 
vocals. Must be over 25 & 
volume conscious! Call 
666-4935. 


Bass player w/ lead vox 
prey by estab avi ‘ Shore 

top ca ah bnd, 
pras only. 617- 


Bass player wtd for orig rock 
trio vocals Dedctn a must 
21+ no metal Mike 395-8711 
Carne! 783-8078 


Bass songwrtr sks si 
songwrtr to write wi 
Gabriel, Bush, U2, OConnor, 
Innocence, Mission etc. Call 
Kevin 5-9 PMetc 729-2680 


The Sound Market. 8 track 
midi studios Hrvd Sq $8.50 
per hour intro special. 











Call 547- 
caw/ ROCKABILLY 
Vocals + bass sk Id gtr, 


2-3 nights a wk, trans req, 
738- ” 


Drummer 16 years exp, 
seeks working, top 40 band 
for fun & money. 
508-851-6982 


DRUMMER 
FORMING BAND 


Looking for guitar, bass, 
keys & vocals to form an orig 
rock/pop/funk band w/an 
edge. |'m looking for open- 
minded people, no egos or 
attitudes need apply. 

Joe 924-7435 Iv msg 


Drummer looking for rythmn 
& blues band, Boston/south 
east Mass, infl: B.B. King, 
Rolling Stones. Call Chip 
§08-823-7550 or 
617-787-9227 









Paros 


MARCH 30, 1990 


Drurnmer Wanted 
Biues/R&B/funky vocal 
seeks 


for Freddy King, 
James etc, 
. 628-5415 


5 dm 








Drums & k 
original alternativ rock 





Experienced F vocalist 
seeks Top 40, GB, trio, or 
multi for duo Call 
China 617-964-4377 


Female R&B/P. singer 
wanted for er, eattoe stutio 
projects. 

Ryansongs (508) 433-8192 


FERRARA 
Seeking solid bass 
player.We are an estab- 
lished original rock band 








only 617-331-7440 Ive msg 


Golden oldies band that 
plays for fun & plans to play 
for charitable benefits. Look- 
ing.for sax. player & bass 

player. Call Justine 
959-8245 or 367- 1917 even- 
ings 


Guitarist, 20+ years exp, 
looking for professionals w/ 
interests in de orig 
material. Classical rock, 
country & folk. 
Lead/acoustic, Charlie. 
617-262-0669 


Hard core: bnd sks bass 
player & » Serious ing 
only, 629- 6 ask for Bruce 
ondy, SEE we ta ee tor Gruce 
Jazz . quintet with album 
featuring vocalist seeks key- 


board for existing 
gigs 603-434-6503 
Keyboard player & backup 
vocalist wanted for estab- 
lished original Boston band. 
Claire 7262 


ior GB. top 94 bane, 20°80 


age mid-30's. 








areay No Caw. ry Ralph 6 


508-967-41364v msg 


Lead guitar needed for 

original pop band in Boston. 

some.vocals. Gigs. airplay. 
Norm 508-441-281 


Lead vox, keys. guitar?? 
Like Prince, Zappa, Aero- 
smith. Gabriel?? We are 
Bass/vox & drums w/ lotsa 
songs, open for more. 


 Pate/Mike 391 -3223 aft 6 


Looking for a drummer with 
good rhythm & beat hi 
energy rock-inf AC/CD Ozzy 
Cult- Kenmore reh sp or- 
iginal tunes gigs- call 
'7-0427 or 85: 


M_ singer/songwriter with 
ate po experience look- 
for work. Dan 
203)- 329-8708. If not 
stbishd/mngd. Dont call. 





. for fun 
music. We havea and 
shows. Cail Aj or 





processing rack. Nightly and 
David $09-259-6800. 74 
Sax & T-bones wnted for or- 
iginal hr bnd, call 


Seeking Bass, drums, 
horns, vocs for funk 
band. Have 


tunes, reh s ; Matnae 
254-8060 Kevin 625-6641 
SINGER seeks PLAYERS. 
AlterntvHiENER 


POSTindustripunk ROCK W/ 
UNiQueCharcter/Passion. 


bLOWTorch7879513 
PEC 
now 
at 1 ce rates. Limited 


time only. Ryansongs: 
308-433-4192 











ska 
aa avid 349-0856 
Singer/songwriter wanted 
Beng 
w/ sa 
Buzzcocks; Ene 738-8118 


Suality demos 
617-698-2191 4 Trac/$15hr 


' SOUNDMAN 
PRODUCER 


AVAILABLE _ 
Soundman/producer, live/ 
studio 15 yrs exper. w/viny! 
credits, state-of-the-art 
processing. Reasonable 
rates. Tom, ‘834-7261 or 


834-0353 Iv msg 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


ston Rehearsal 


Studios 


THAT JOB! 


Find bright, motivated 
personnel . 


* PROFESSIONAL 
* ENTRY LEVEL 
¢ PART TIME 


with aHELP 
WANTED AD 


in 


Phoenix 


FOR MORE DETAILS CALL 
(617) 267-1234 








Worcester. Te 


WHAT’S 
THE 
VERDICT? 

















a. QUTAR LESSONS 


Fusion. Electric or acoustic. 

Near Gréen line. All tevels. 

Day. eve & Sat hrs avail. Call 
Anytime. 244-1074 


Dante Pavone will accept 
stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome: 
SPECIALIST in correcting 
vocal and breathing prob- 
lems and in restoring dam- 
aged voices. 423-7581 after 
12:30 pm ; 


Classic Folk/Rock Guitar 

fe rpick The Beaties/ 
ayler/C.King/P.Simon 

Dylan Young! 367-5067 


Guit/comp lessons. Berk. 


factt offeri 
dio or hm. 


lessons at stu- 
ell versed in jazz 
and rock idioms. Will teach 
beg to adv. David 469-2254 


HARMONICA 
Harp lessons, Dave Clarke 
is. —— students. All 
= —_* exp. with Major 


Call gtr 7 7-769-2847 


Honors grad GIT, taking stu- 
dents, all levels, all styles. 
23yrs exp. studied with P. 
Gilbert, J. Batten. Beg rates. 
Call Peter 524-1380 


UNIVERSITY COMPUTERS 
& APPLE COMPUTERS INC. 





INVITE YOU TO AN 
INTRODUCTORY 
SEMINAR & 
DEMONSTRATION 


FINALE 2.0 MUSIC 
SOFTWARE 
& APPLE 
COMPUTERS 


WEDNESDAY 
APRIL 18, 1990 
5:00 TO 7:00PM 

B.U. Bookstore Mall, Level 5 
660 Beacon Street, 
Kenmore Square, Boston 
+ Audio/Visual 
Presenation 

* Q&A Session 

+ Refreshments 
+ Drawing ai 

participants only for 
three $500 gift 
certificates to 

University Computers, 

B.U. Goshatees Mall 


RESERVATIONS 
REQUIRED 


CALL (617) 236-7421 
BY MON APRIL 9 1990 








Vor carrers 
‘OICE STUDIO 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 





Leam techniques used by 


top rogers artists some 


r ‘oblems 
RR 4733" 


Wares for 
Any Affairs. 


If you're looking for a caterer, party space, 
entertainment or any party services, look to 





speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


850 cet Limiter/Hush fi 
1874 





Phoenix: 


VAN (>) (O10) 6S 





Call Now! ED 266-1874 
LITTMAN GUITAR STUDIO 





MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 

1968 Gi Dson Les Paul Black 
Beauty. 1955 Fender P- 
base. others too. Cash or 
trades considered. 
401-766-8657 4-9 week- 
days. 9-9 weekends. 


2 Costum cabinets with 12 
inch JBL and seperate 
tweeters $400 each. Both 
great-for PA. One great for 
base rig. 266-1874 


Alto sax Selmer Mark VII 
peng condition with gig 

$1450 neg. Call Matt 
82 -6522 





Pi BASS A 65 mt bass 

5” speaker, like new. 
$2 . 375-6416 Between 
10pm and midnite 


Charvel strat, American, 
mint $700. Gibson Les Paul 
std. $600. Call Richard 
469-4534. 


CONGA DRUMS — Latin 
percussion, 12° and 14”, 





CON |ANO 
Nearly new Steinert console 
piano. Nice bright sound, 


beautiful paneeeces 
veneer. is aoe 
can't keep. $1495 or 
492-4749 


Grand Piano, Miller, rebuilt & 
beautifully refinished, $3500, 
327-4219 


only in the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Section in Lifestyle 
FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION, CALL 267-1234 





Stage & studio equip inci 
keys. guit. bass, pwr amps. 
8-track. mix board. mics. ef- 


more. B.O. For complete list 
call 617-665-1027 


Tasc246 Portstu $580 
Peavi75w Montr$290pr 
reece eamee [ereeete 
K Keg drmachn$280 ne “+ 
5600x529 After 8PM 
787-4391 Jack 


Tascam 388 studio 8 track 
recorder $2600, Roland Dep 
5 digit. rev. chor/eq. $575 
like new call 665-1 


Yamaha TX-816...ail MIDI 
See ae. manuals, 
QX-1 disk included; Marc 
262-4521 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
"ae 
Grand, Spinets. 
Best prices. 


JD. Furst & Sons Piano Co. 
185 Road 


(off the 1700 block of Beacon St) 


617°73890044 





MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


FIASCO 
Art»Design- Video 


Photography. 353-1317 


Great need great de- 
mos. We specialize in sound. 
Lowest prices around. 


we can do for you. 
1-344-8518 Prophet Sound 


Musicians Nat'l Referral pro 
musicians and bands seek- 





in each other 
1 -366-4447 
PIANO MOVING 


Expert-Lowest rates. Also 


Rock Band; Need a great 
onet Our 8-track studio 
i to your practice 
space-$125. Exp. staff. 
523-3637 or 508-371-0165 





REHEARSAL STUDIOS 
enway area close to 


Berklee 24hr access AC, 
— P peeing best 


secure ramped 
oen7s and ut 100 
pug 7S ang up 554200 



















Practice spaces. Nr T. 24hr 
access. Soundproof. secure 
space. -Loading dock. 
$350/mo. Call 442-7676 


STUBIOS. 
soot haan 


puter anne 
Compal in So. End, sec 
guard. easy load-in, free 
pkng. 569- 


Artists live/work by the mo, 
studio + rm, , Charie- 
mont. MA 413-339-4829 


BOSTON, studio near 
Chinatown approx 800 sq ft 
private bathroom $550 in- 
clud heat 426-0422 days 
262-2018 evenings 


CHARLESTOWN loft. 
2200-9200sq ft. Ideal for 
artists, photographers, 
woodworking, etc. From 
$975/mo incis utils. Long 
term lease avi. 232-9488 


CHARLESTOWN to rent or 


shr, 750sq ft, great tight, 
$400/$200 shared, 9942-5620 


ROXBURY CROSSING-Se- 
cure artist stuido, Nr T stop, 
$1.25 sq ft. 3 rms, together 
or seperate, incids utils. 
Bathroom and water avail. 
Structures Inc. 445-0100. 


STUDIO SPACE 
Rehearsal work spa 
sq. ft.. great natural ight 7) 
ft. ceils., re-sanded fir., 5 
mins from So. Sta. T. 
Monthly rate tiable. Call 





for info, 876-1019. 











° MLSIE 
AVAILABLE NOW Et 
BOSTON 
(817)423-4858 
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MUSIC 
AND THE 


yin 


JUNK CARS 


$25 tultene ay; small 
427-9348 427-6148 
ACE AUTO OF BOSTON 


DOMESTIC 
JUNK CARS 


WE PAY, 
$25 full size, $15 small 
427-9348 427-6148 ace auto 
of Boston 


be Dodge Colt, 4 

body rust, -_ 
ro Bags runni condition, 
$1150 or bo, 552 


1984 Renault Encore 2door 
om blue aoe Hey speed 
sunr 
bo Dave 450-7423 


Me 





cellent condition $19,500. 
617-239-2219 evenings. 
ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


wagon, 1986, 48k miles, © 


runs well, clean inside & out, 
new exhaust/tires, stereo, 


$3800. Cati 
646-6927 


‘ay, new tires, 
power windows, 71K. 
Asking $6000, 472-3476 





READA 
Phoenix Litera: 
ment, The hoenix's 

section on books, 


PLS appears on the 
final Friday of each month. 


' 


, 84 Reliant, 69K, 
silver. 2dr, auto, AM/FM 
casst. ac, exc cond inside & 
out: $1850, 232-0353 


RESON EERE 
FOREIGN 
1875 Classic Mercedes 


2400. 5 cyl. new paint. low 
rust & mis, exci running 


| 


1983 Toyota Corolla. Auto- 
matic Air. $2600. 254-8484 


1984 Red Subaru GO. Sun 
roof. 5 speed. $1800. Call 
Herb 254-8484 


1986 Nissan 300ZX turbo. 
38k miles. mint condition. 


_ fully , incl transferable 
ext warranty, $10,250 
bo. 508-687-1488 


perfect GOK highway. ries. 

lect jay miles 

New tires. $9800 oF B.0. 
(508) 529-6551 


1990 MIATA 
Red, 8. Package (collectors 
item) convertable, cruise. 
electric windows, loaded, 
mint con. Enjoy. $23,000 or 
b.o. For sale by Owner. (803) 
534-3654 anytime. 


1974 BMW 2002 
PARTS ONLY CAR 


Complete. Runs: brand new 
exhaust system, head 
cylinder & more. Sold as 
unit. BO. Call (508)443-3046 


WHATTA FIND I!!! 
Great, sporty little car! 
Toyota Terce!l 1989. 
pn) glace 2dr coupe, Ssp, 

hiway mis, ps, frnt wi 
drv. am/fm/casss/4spkr, ac. 








Must Sell. 
739-1035e, 508-238-7824d_ 


NISSAN 88 200 SX SE, white 
V 6. 5 sp, 2 dr hatchbk, 20K, 
loaded, lojack & mint. 
$13.8K/ B.O, or assume pay- 
ments 508-462-2116. 


RX7 GSLSE,; 1985, 25,500 
loaded, excellent condition 

ed in winter $8500 
117-729-6564 


Volvo 242 1976, ex cond, 
runs grt, blue book value 
$1700, aski 
Paul eves 








= 
= 
z= 
~” 
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TRUCKS 
77 Volkswagon camper 


Porsche ine needs work 
$1500. 623-6478. Summer is 
here, don't miss it. 


stamens r ute 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


LA ANTES IE 
FREE ESTIMATES 
ARCBM REPAIR 
AGENCY 
ASE Certified Technicians 
“SERVING THE 
GREATER BOSTON 
AREA FOR 22 YEARS” 


“Wo fix Forengr/Domeste 


2 Fordham rd, Aleton” 
@ blocks from the bend) 


254-8484 ASK4 HERB 


re ie OM j 


eae 
‘inal EOL Sie; ONE 










ulos | 


hel unl il 
ere 
FOR SALE 
ANTIQUES & 








Alberto Va 

of Olive” # . Retail 
$6200. will sacrifice for 
— 508-435-5259 Iv 


cat 350. 508-7: 
SSS 
BOATS 

Sailboat Vega 37 85 m) 5 


=o 
spingear, equ. 
eves 401 272 3649. 


sails, wheel. 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


MACINTOSH 
Glare screens for your eyes, 


Starting at $69.95 Baby 
Blue. inc. 566-5900 





chrome. w/4 motening 
chairs. $150 for whole set. 
497-0599 attn: Michael. 


HILL ay 
Kitchen Table, 
metal trim. 4 legs. 3 cane. 


$50 bucks takes this vision 
home: Cambridge. 491-1247 


brand new over 
stuffed sofa bed w/5” spring 
mattress. White & cream cot- 
ton wool. Paima 267-7449 


KITCHEN TABLE 
formica style, 3 chairs, nice 
starter kit til the ‘real’ 
furniture shows up. $50 1 
— desk, 3 draws, biond . 

$50. Take both for 
$80 4 491-1247 cambridge 


Scandanavian design. Beaut 
wden desk, bookcase. ($150 
for set). futon w/ frame 
$250 for all, 











TWIN FUTON 
bed for sale 


Complete set very con- 
dition. $150 ss7 chee. Attn 
michael 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


CAN'T CALL YOUR- 
SELF HIP IF U ANI’T 
READ STREET 


MAG. ! 
Get hip, call, BRINE! 


GOD WRITES BOOKS! 
and makes cookies too. Free 
pamphiet. Send SASA to: 
Heaven Sent. P.O. Box 423. 
South Bay Fi 33493 


Portable shoe shine box 
custom made, built in seat, 
includes strap. Best offer 
Must See! 421 9888. 


(23 PEM s Bee ir eune 


penises eens to whale) 





Scientific . $10 to 
Poster B. Box 673, Bioom- 
ington, IN 47402 


GROUP MARRIAGE-New 
book explains all you need to 
know on how to get the 
whole block funky. Send 
$7.95 pls 1.50 postage to 
PEP, box 5247-U, Eugene 
OR. 97405 


PROOF JESUS 


$5. ABeUSAD. BUN ses2-1 


STRAIGHT FROM THE 











Scuba gear, Dacor, BC vest. 

wet suit, regulators, S. 

best for male, 150-1 

Best Offer 787-9080 

VERMONT MAPLE 

SYRUP _ 

Our own pure, organic, non- 
All grades; the 
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Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 





AS y 


‘INTO SPRING 


with a NEW 1990 Dodge car or truck and take advantage of the 


Chrysler Guaranteed Rebate 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY! 
If the rebate goes up anytime prior to the 1991 announcement, 
Chrysler will send you a check for the difference! Now, there 
should be no reason to wait to buy a 1990 Dodge car or truck. 


(Guaranteed Rebate on all domestically-bullt Dodge cars, pick-ups & fullsize vans) 


— | GUARANTEED REBATES 
ED uP To $2000 See, 





{ 
Iwe WES 


pes AS LOW AS 2.9% srr. 


plus Silver Lake's Super Discounts 


TAKE ELE PICK - BUY OR LEASE 





with only $1 DOWN 


*139 


PER MONTH 


1990 | OMNI * 


Soyer otet = $00). 


' DELIVERED 





#4761 


1990 SHADOW* with only $1 DOWN 
SLD discounted 


= 159 
Chrysler Rebate $1000 A“ i - 


at 
ee ~ | DELIVERED | PER MONTH 


1990 DAYTONA 


SLD discounted price $9998 
Chrysler Rebate $750 


—(ech Se 
& SIN Gp 





with only $1 DOWN 


*199 


DELIVERED PER MONTH 


#4792 & 





with only $1 DOWN 


"169 


PER MONTH 


1990 DAKOTA PICK-UP 


SLD discounted price $8649 

Chrysler Rebate $1000 _ 
6 foot bed, rear step bumper ae. 
power brakes as ha 


#76815 


1990 CARAVAN ® | *2"scounte> | with only $1 Down 


SLD discounted price $11,998 $4998 5229 


DELIVERED | PER MONTH 


DELIVERED 


*these vehicles may be ordered in your choice of color. 
—EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE- 


FREE LUBE - FREE OIL CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 
Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any 
new vehicle purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. 


OVER $1000 CASH WAV AO) 3 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS 
Including: 1990 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


front & rear air conditioning/heating, power EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, 
infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 
windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sleeper, rack & 
ladder, and OVER 50 STANDARD iter 8 T —_ 





LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


"$399 


PER MONTH 


DELIVERED POR 


$17 986 


EBATE 


Mtg sug mee $25, oa 
SLD discount 
CHRYSLER REBATE o 00 


— OR — FINANCING 
AS LOW AS 2.9% A.P.R. INCL. 


reasonable wear & tear, ro oe i8$16946, Taxes, insu’ & Refundable sec ¢ » of $200 required. 


- | SA oe BE ee 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M -F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


PR 









GOT A BEEF? 
Will write consumer com- 
plaint letters, problem let- 
ters, employment cor- 
respondence. it’s All Write 
(617) 641-4994. 


BALLON FLIGHTS! 
Treat someone x- 
perience of ballooning! irene 

quilized by the magic of the 
balion, your spirits will soar! 
A great gift idea.! 12 yrs exp. 


564 Rock Stundes Rd. S. 
Dartmouth, MA 


NEED CASH? 





a SASS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


pnts rom your see: BS 


castee Sesuies. 
Matted/Framed in chrome: 
$50. Send w/check to: 
Cibaservice joberts St. 
Maiden 02148 tel: 322-6104 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


amcorder, anasonic, 
pepe bo agg effects He 


New! $1000 or bo. 26 267-830 S507. 


YARD SALES 
APT. SALE 


kitchen stuff. 
492- 4749 


SERVICES 


ACADEMIC 
er 


H 
will write/edit/help you write: 
Your raphy: resume; 





ERA 
eeveee™ 
SERVICES 
Portraits Digwht/color 


matted and or/framed from 
photos $50+ 566-7989 


B 
SERVICES 


A ATION 
ADDRESSES 
Business or Personal mail 
received, held, forwarded. 
Privacy, security, conve- 
nience, PPS/D P.O. Box 91, 
Milton MA 02186. 

1-800-248-2875 


We type/process anything 
and take dictation too! Fast 
accurate. What more can 
you ask. 617-221-8456 


DATING 
Find romance record your in 


troduction free!! Call anytime 
617-621-3117 


HOME 
SERVICES 
APARTMENT 
PREP SERVICES 
Painting. Plaster repair 
General work from A-Z 
Quality work and service 
Ref avail. 617-773-8405 


JUST CARPET 
Shop at home carpet sales 
and installations. Installed 
with pads from $10.50 to 
$39.99/yrd 508-875-0006 


Sensible Solution 
To Plumbing & Heating 
J E White Mechanical 
Tel 298-1071 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


HEAD SHOTS 
model portfolios and 
boudoir portraits at reason- 


able rates. 469-030 
S - 
LICENSED 
A-1LOW RATE 


Serene. pianos, boxespack. 
NE.NY,NJ,PA,DC,FL+West. 
Lic. & insured. 524-1000 
ALL 
AMERICAN 
MOVERS 
Local & 


Long Distance 
Boston Based 





= 
So 
SS 
m 
ee) Ra 





Mover 
Experienced, 
Bonded 


617-321-7037 
1-800-649-6604 
BOB’S MOVING 
Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 


PIKE MOVERS 


Professional Service. Loca’ 
and Li Distance. NE, NY, 
NJ, DC. Lic & ins. 484-0580. 


ISAAC’S MOVING 


Licensed and insured. Big 
and small jobs. Local and 
long distance. Call 


"617-254-0450 
MOTION MOVERS 
Local or long dist. Courteous 


efficient service. 277-0525 
1-800-412-4244 


PIANO MOVER 
1-508-356-9960 
1-617-622-4782 

MDPU 25162 


Share U-Haul sore to 
Tuscon area jaybe L.A. 














SHORT a MOVERS 
Experienced, cost effective 
since . coeree 
end specialists, 
license # 27387 944-7719 


J.Man.t2.Man & 

_16' Van for Hire 

GHEAP & Friendly 
Cait’ Sat 


(617) 547-6530 





ms ar, | I 


ae 


PUBLIC 
NOTICES 
BEAM ME UP I'M 
COVERED 

UFO Abduction insurance 
Protect yourself agaist kid: 
Nappi by Aliens! Write 
now: .F.O. insurance.1 
Waterhouse et . 
#42.Cambridge, MA, 02139. 
aa Leave Without 


BIKE EASTERN 


Poland, vane my 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary. 
Austria, ° Yugoslavia. 3-6 
week tours this summer. 
Goulash Tours Inc., Box 
2927. Kalamazoo, Mi 49003, 
(616) 349-8817 


BLACK AND WHITE 


MEN 

TOGETHER 
Multiracial group for all 
people. Call (415) 431-1976 
or write BWMT. suite 140. 
584 Castro st. SF. CA, 
94114 


NATIONAL WRITERS 


UNION 
Boston Local 
Grievances, contracts, agent 
database, newsletter, direc- 
tory, programs. Info call 
617-492-0240 


NOTORIOUS MIDWEST 
UNDERGROUND NEWS- 
PAPER 


collection, 1982-84, with new 
1990 retrospective from edi- 
tors. 12 issuies. pattered 
afrtert 1960's grass-roots 
underground. Excellent for 
University libraries, 
classes.private collections 
Only $18 to WOLF TRACKS 
Productions, item 

190 ATUR, Box 11241, 
Springfield,IL 62791 


QUE PASA? 
536-6500 


RENT-A-KID 
For parites, sporting events 
or just to have them little 
suckers running around your 
house. Call now for an inter- 
view/491-1247 


WOMEN OF POWER 
A so agg of Feminism, 
Spirtuality, and Politics,’ an 
inspiring international 
quarterly publication. 
Subscription $22 for 4 is- 
sues; single issues $6 pis $1 
postage. P.O. Box 827, 
Cambridge, MA, 02238. 
617-625-7885. 


acne vein 
LOST & FOUND 


Reward: lost cat in Cam- 
bridge near Banks street. All 
black, double _ brown 
collar. 547-402: 


PETS 


Beautiful, Male. Rottweiler 
champion line from Colo- 
rado to breed with Female 
from good line. aaa re- 
pas 444-1442 


FREE KITTY 
She's healthy & full of life. 
Spayed too! Real 
purr'fection!! Moving to ‘no 
pet’ apt. Needs loving home. 
All black. Call Larry at 
492-4749 


Pre Siolom skis: 195 cm, 
woodcore, sol 347 bind, 
= Univega itul Sport, 
comer parts, gray, 
$300. 646-8421, eves. 


i ee ee ee 





PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
1S WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


PRUE 
TRUCKERS 


ast Oo 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


SPEER TIE 
MISCELLANY 


FAMOUS REVOLUTION 
RUSSIAN SMOKING 


treament erases smoking or 
food desires without hyp- 
nosis. $50. No waiting! 
Brookline 617-566-0169 


VOTED BOSTON BEST 
PANHANDLER! rig wad 
LOMBARD, corner of Mass 
ave. — 2 the Coop, 
Harvard Sq. Come by and 
throw me a quarter, 
Se ee oe your- 


Fe en 
LANGUAGE 


experienced Italian Ly 
and/or i eter. 
Mike 878-3289 ove: eves 


s eaieoieaeeae 
SPORTS 


HOCKEY FIGHTS 


GALORE! 
Great gift idea 


Toe-to-toe battles to Bench 
clearing brawis! Also: 
Dangerous Moments in 





Many Tapes VHS or Beta 


55121/612- 688-0252 


Gi | 


padi 





TRAVEL _ 


40ish 


Cert. for 2 rnd trip tix to Free- 
port/Nassau Bahamas poe 
any mjr U.S. city. Some res’ 

Call Sun eves ( 17484-1891 


Leasurely driving across 
USA. ‘So rte-Seatile dest. sk 
M/F to shr cost, driving, 

the fun. Iv soon, Lucy 


_ 492-3507 


New Orleans Jazz Fest 
Eor sale: Roundtrip ticket 


Call (617) 625-8057 


Outstanding airline ticket 
value 3 tickets, Boston to Pit- 
tsburg or Charleston WVA, 
call Dave at 619-277-0054 


THAILAND IN MAY 
Sun, sea, gourmet foods, 
gorgeous girls. A week in 
paradise $1499 Air & hotel 
incl. 617-322-6104 


WANTED 


Antique Oak Roll-top desk 
w/ Losey | holes & storage 
space. Reasonatie rates 
please. Herb 254-8484 


$CLASSICAL$ 
$MUSIC LOVERS $ 
'm looking for any recording 
of Janos Viski's ENIGMA, 
recorded by The Hungarian 
State Consort on the Mace 
label. | am offering a 
substansial ca$h_ reward. 
Write the Phoenix, Box 1235 


Reward for info and/or 
purchase of top 101 songs 
of the decade broadcast 
New Years eve, write re- 
quirements first letter iN- 
MCO. POB 161 Reading MA 
01867 


WANTED TO BUY: 
MINOR LEAGUE 


baseball team. Ex-big league 
player.213-395-6928. 


eon denen eeennenetentneenieeienninmennneanaieneee 
INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 

Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of all 
races. Many NE members. 
Discreet. For free applica- 
tion call ‘312-856-9165 or 
write Ebony Ivory Society, 
PO Box 811218-T, Chicago 
IL. 60681-1218. 


Jewish Introductions inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050. 


Beautiful, faithful Asian 
ladies seek friendship - mar- 
riage. Free photo brochure 
702-451-3070, Ive address. 


DATE DIAMOND 


FUN, EXCITEMENT 
FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE 
MEN CALL 1-976-2211 
WOMEN CALL 1-976-2233 
MEN .99/min 
WOMEN.69/min 
ALTERNATIVE 
LIFESTYLES 
1-976-7676 .99/min 
GAYS 1-976-2626.99/min 
Free Copy: Singles Almanac: 
Personals. Events. 254-8810 
Outside 617:1-800-999-8994 


FREE TALKING 
PERSONAL ADS 
FREE Private Mailbox; 
Call Boston's respected 
singles line. 


617-494-1020 


MARCH 30, 1990 
DATE DIAMOND 


FUN, EXCITEMENT 
FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE 
MEN CALL 1-976-2211 
WOMEN CALL 1-976-2233 
MEN .99/min 
WOMEN.69/min 


ALTERNATE 

LIFESTYLES 

1-976-7676 .99/min 

MAN TO MAN 

1-976-2626.99/min 
Video da’ membershi 
w/1 of te test chive ony 
$450 or BO 


RUSSIAN WOME 

Scandinavia- some A. 

Worldwide link between sin- 

cere, well- eat Gees. 
. Scanna int'l. 

P. Pittsford. NY. 14594. 
716-586-3170 


eFast Response 


“Confidential 


Browse Thru Hun- 
dreds Of Personal 
Your OWN, cal acta, 
only 89¢/miIn. 


1-976-1200 





ret 


DISCREET 
| Through the Mail 


IN-HOME 
eee 


Call now for our 
free brochure & 
more information. 


800-UR LOVED 
800-875-6833 








CRS 
MODELING 


INNO SS 
Amtr fotog | sks grungy M 
a /fithy types 
musc/lean. Nudes by6-4D72 


Legitimate Boston photogra- 
pher needs attractive, leggy 
female model for Betty 
Page-inspired photo series. 
Experience preferred but 
enthusiasm a welcome 
substutute 258-5662 


NEEDED 
6 young ladies btwn 18-32 to 
model lingerie for new busi- 
ness, hriy rate +com- 
mission. For more info, or to 
set up interview, Cali 
508- 2192, Sat-Mon 12-5 


PO Box 9171 
Cambridge, MA 
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Here’s how we can help: 


m@ T-1 ACCESS with 
channel banks to “900” 


carriers 
m T-1 ACCESS with 
channel banks to “800” 
carriers 
m@ SPACE Rental 


m@ SOFTWARE AND 
HARDWARE: Complete 
Service Bureau 





m@ FACTORING 
m@ Complete 
CONSULTATION 
S ~~ ices 


Tele-Publishing i 









CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 





phoenix 


<i lelxS i i(=yek 


Entre Nous/Escort cort Advertising Policies 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability oe its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
for any error for which it may be responsible 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
occupied by the advertisement as affected by the error, 


is materially 

provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser wan eer 
in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 
COPY REGULATIONS 
——s of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
porno De woe under which advertising space is at the time 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its 
text or illustrations 
: -| . *To determine correct category 
: ‘| No oslge “ysagedbce ce containing a —— phone number and/or 
address will Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix 
Sr binders ey Reais beet neha ons eek 
All ad a am must be accompanied by a full name, address 

and telephone number. 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGE 

there sie os ealucds for concede Advertising space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Ti ms Chalgae fa 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. coal 


DEADLINES 

Entre Nous/Escort .. Wednesday, 12 

Escort telephone verification. Wieduedey, 12 noon 

Changes and cancellations...Tuesday 4 p.m. 

A $25 late foo wil be aided to Escort and Enre Novs line ad 
placed after 12:00 p.m. on 













OFFICE HOURS 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. + 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 





Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People seenen in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers prin 

Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
automatic assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 
advertiser. 










BOX NUMBERS 







Advertisers may pick up box number eS at poo Riven 
Classified Office  sentte 9 a.m. and 5 

Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks after en 
advertisement. 





pedirpesectindh -pxtowss Sra seca but not to open and 
inspect any or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 
isements, like. 






a ee ee cme ome ome oe os ee om ee ee ee ee ee 
LLL LLL LLL LL ee ee SO SO SDS SS SND MS SS SD SO ND a ae GD MD ee nD Ge cD GED Gan Som Oo alm enn MoD oD en em er ee ee 


PROFITS 


= PRODUCTION: Print, WHY LIMIT YOUR MARKET 
"Radio and Television to calls from the 617/508 areas? 





WENK (Oly 


Ce alae tele ree el ole cleaned eee rele nee oeleeicalicadenieeieaaeaaeee 





YOUR 








SHARING Plans We can offer you ALL of NEW ENGLAND 


or NATIONWIDE coverage. 





For more information, call Andy Sutcliffe at (617) 536-2340. 


is a Phoenix Media/Communications cow Company. 


i im ete 


SNS 








We have DIRECT T-1 
ACCESS with channel 
banks to “ 
“800” national telephone 
carriers. And, we have 
DIRECT ACCESS to 
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ATTENTION “876” information Providers: 
~ Tele-Publishing, Inc. can help 


_ MAXIMIZE 


976 service. 


You can RUN BOTH 976 
AND 900 lines into 


ONE computer. 


TELE-PUBLISHING INC. 
is a full service bureau 
located here in Boston. 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


PHONE #: 

NAME: ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
LUNES 15.00 per line 15.00 per line 

ADDRESS: (4 line min.) (3 line min.} 

, 7 pt. light headline 16.00 per line 16.00 per line 

Civ: STATE: ZIP: 7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 per line 
9 pt. bold headline 18.50 perline 18.50 per line 
Capitalized words 

To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American ____ # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = 

Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 x # of weeks = 


fo)! ns eM es Fl 


Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 


BANK: O Pick-up: $1 5.00 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE: 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 


DOOOOOOOOCOOCO «Matern 
DOOOOOOOSCOOO treaty 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


DIODOODODOODODOODOC OOo 
DIODOODOODOODODOOOOI Oot 
DIDO ODO 
DOOD DODO 
DIDDUIDODULDOO IDOI § 












0 Mail-out: $25.00 


COST:# of weeks x 


OOOOOOOOO0OO00OOO5000O0O0 
LIDIOIDIOIIOIIOIIIILIL] s 


123 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
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The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
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- ee soe SEX MENU | @ee 
- - 24.99 ip ‘ 
1-550-3277 a oe 
4) Yrs., 5'8", 4ODD-28-38, Blond hair, | & 
The Voyeur Line- Brown eyes, Happily divorced | e oe | 
2 Ff3 | 
un 


| 
Phone 


hall 


init 
Big Beautiful 


Women Line - RUBY 
Rubensque 26 yrs, 57° Lon brown halt Brown eyes, = Se Pod 

} sr CANDACE SHE'S =~. : ( 
$-590-/557 | |." Se oo SS 


Listen-and JANNETTE 
a |||, |, 2 

MANDY rh Ae ali ) j 4 | 5 | 6 | 

1-550-3767 22 yis. 5'3", Black hair, Hazel eyes, 38F, | || | | 


EH] > 
i 


.Sexy.Dominant = | 
The Erotica Line- KEISHA fi 


Naughty...but Nice 21 yrs. 52°, Black hair, Blue eyedtemptress 
CRYSTAL 


1-550-6373 


it 


DAWN 
mbes y 
Hardcore B & D | el paar bh 
: mses PAUTITU 


man of your dreams, Blonde hair, ice 
foo om oo blue eyes, 6'2" 193 ibs. of muscle! | L : H | | | 
20¢ Ist minute , fe eae ie ONE CAEN Nee pct cite Gee oT ‘ 
10¢ thereafter 617-621-1436 Oe eran eet ase net 


NO TIME LIMIT! 24 Hour Service MC/VISA 


New! THE SWINGERS LINE YOU CAN GALL NOW! 


-DUU- pce 
PHONE || 2244 226-2727 
MASSAGE mee P3202 92 
Exotic ¢ Ce idl 4 


. PER MIN. 
and Amazing 20¢ first min. V $1 first 9 min 


SSIONS Just close your eyes and 24 hours ¥ Adults only 
: let our staff of expert (Limited time only FREE 


courtesy line 225-0556) 


Ba icar anonymous phone cals from rea masseuses hypnotize 
you with their soothing Th S 
andsensual voice 6 se@X 


suggestions. You will be Survey line 


science forever. amazed and thrilled at 
how you can be aroused 
and fulfilled in minutes. 

4&4 AY IYI | Guaranteed to turn you 

Recerd your own | ae i li] = St Jer first mets: £ ‘ 

confession FREE §& l1]  2anours pie MEN FOR MEN 


Just Cai) (212) 753-8377 RF | , % mre You must be 18 or older 


BOSTON’S HOTTEST GAY PARTY LINE 


CONNECTION 


° Voice personal ads REASON #3: ‘'WE'RE BUSY 24 HOURS A DAY. EVEN AT 5 AM!” 
of people who 
want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in'your area. 


) 


¢ Quality people 


i -9 00-860-9 O4 2 ONLY 10° PER MIN. 20 * FIRST MIN * ADULTS ONLY © ALWAYS HOT « GAY OWNED & OPERATED 
' 


$2 1st min./$1 ea. add'l. min. 
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SOMETHING 

cz MN DIFFERENT 
SOMETHING YOU 

ON E : CAN’T GET AT en 


ON 


-ONE 
CONNECTIONS 


1-900 


_ 1-900 
yl | 454-0900 


$1 per min.. $2 the first. You must be over 18. 


Also Try: 1-800-765-5050 
Live Adult Party Line 

Up to 8 Callers At A Time 
One-On- One Private Line 


Only 99¢ Per Half Minute 


24 HOURS 


$1 a min, $2 the first 


ALSO TRY N.Y. PARTY GIRLS 


1-900-USA-4LUV 
DIRECT ONE-ON-ONE 


CONNECTIONS—NO CALL BACKS 
$14.95/15 MIN. 


JUST | ~ 
FOR Bee 
YOU 7 1 900 468 2223 

adult messages to 


Fad n o 
fill your fanfasies rr 


$2 per min 


O00 00) 7685 | 1 900 468 2877 
a & & 
f 
1 900 468 5477 


Call Now! 
Daily Adventures! 


Gay Chat Line 454-0400 
(617) 262- 0040 It’s your one-on-one 


No Charges on You! Love Connection 
a oat sory ery FREE $1 per min.. $2 the first. You must be over 18. 


“vse 4-900-999-3131 
1-800-933-4444. ™" 
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MAN-TO-MAN 
CONTACTS 


TALKING PERSONAL 
ADS ARRANGED BY 
AREA CODE 











976-GU YS 


Boston’s 
Gay 
§ Introductions 


Messages 
itis 
Oicas 







Try our FREE line 617-621-8686 


$3.00 per call. 1990 AOK MUST BE 18 


The Swingers Line 
Couples, Singles, Fun! 


Courtesy Line for Women Only: 621-1439 & 621-1438 


O¢ ea min.\20¢ tst min\9 min, $1 = 


Your Limits In 
The Chamber... 






1-550-. 
7 
uiee it hurts so good! 
Courtesy Number: 
621-1437 10¢ ea min.\20¢ 1st min\9 min. $1. 








The 


VENUS sine 


fost ag oe Pre-ops & admirers 
“ze é ut A a’ 

Ca eee Etta 
eee. = Re. Gy “Where Eve Dresses 
‘ WX For The 


as - 0465 


10¢ ea min.20¢ 1st min\9 min. $1. 











- RECORD YOUR OWN AD AND OPEN UP A PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX INSTANTLY! 













1-550-9025 







YOU DIAL IN 

YOUR AREA CODE, 
YOU GET ADS 

FROM MEN IN 

YOUR LOCAL AREA - 
NOT FROM ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY. 





LISTEN TO LOCAL ADS IN YOUR AREA - MEET MEN IN YOUR AREA NOW! 
RECEIVE IN YOUR OWN PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX TONIGHT! 


1 (90 FOR MEN 


1 (900) 234-3500 






$1. oo tA OL MIN 


Boston’s Only Serious Dating Line 
For Relationship Oriented Men 


the 1-550 


2 Oo Oo om 


sL@lom-r- Mm anliaPay4elomm >) maalielepc-itcmarlie mee 




















Group J/O and Orgy Scene 


ne lom-r- maalial 
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mis 


Blow 
your own 
horn. 


Advertise in the 


Music & The ae | 

artists services, 

dance, gigs, eeaen tee instru- - 
ments, musical instruction, 

musical services, tickets, 

rehearsal space, studios. 


READ A BOOK 
Phoenix Literary Supple- 
ment, The Phoenix's 

section on books, 
tracks what's hot in literary 
circles. PLS appears on the 
final Friday of each month. 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS/MODELS 
for any occasion. Also. Jan 
1990 Penthouse Centerfold 
Stacy en now available. 
apes! 0 pak +4 available 

'9-7336 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 


asst Ab PANE PER Sas 


- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Also: January 1990 


Behn 


ore’ on 4 Fn ee 
ar 0 Ed sd avaliable 


ATTN: ESCORTS 
indivs or services. 4 you 
need safe. quiet, clean hotel 
accoms No. of Bos, pis write 
for further details. Rms have 
mirrors. VCRs. queen beds 
Special wkly rate. Box 6202 


Attractive dom WM 34 sks 
longterm relationship with 
attractive sub F. Box F. 

N. Chelmsford, MA 01863 


Attractive intelligent 
aa. sks F who would 
ae swinging. PO Box 
. Wayland MA 01778 


Biond WM 5’9" med build 
blue eyes. very clean, very 
well endowed mid 40's nice 
apt Boston area looking for 
strt WF or strt BF who loves 
to give and receive good 
head day or -_ Box 414 
Boston MA 02124 


CROSS DRESSING 
Live conversation, Master- 
charge. Visa, 617-930-8045 


FENS ATTACKS!! 
Since Jan 1990, at least 8 
men have been brutally at- 
tacked in the Fens 
neighborhood both in & 
around the park. Don't walk 
alone! Anyone w/info to help 
the investigation, contact 
Detective Harrington at Area 
D at 247-4683 or the Fenway 
oe Health cs - s 
Victim Recove rogram 
(VRP) at 267 "$900. Eon 
fidentiality assured w/VRP 


FINDA: ATE® 
bal fii: Bao 
Male/Female —— 
Singles /3- 
Straight @ Gay @ Lesbian 
Est 13yrs @ All N.E. 


@ 508-430-1053 @ 


Generous WM sks pregnant 
lactating female for orl 
beverage. Photo ph to 
POBox 43 Lex Mass 02173 


Handsome straight WM 55 

looks 40. Enjoys Xdressing. 

Would like to meet nice lady 

for friendship and other. 
5916 (exp. 4/4). 


PHONE F' 

Victoria 28 5°10” Ye 26-34 
former Pussycat model; ask 
about my roommate. Maura 
Pre-op 38C-28-36 sweet. 
sensuous. Gage 6'3" 215ibs 
of solid muscle brown 
hair/brown eyes, former 
competitive body-builder. 


617-393-9021 MC VISA 


HOTEL RENDEZVOUS 
A place to meet No 

Clean. quiet, mirrored rms. 
VCR, all x- — pg avi. Rm 
rT A pm rates 


LOOKING FOR 
THE BEST 


Successful businessman 
sks a stunning escort. Only 
the best will do. Pis write w/a 
way to contact you.Box 62 


LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 


516-422-2404 
LOVE PROBLEM? 


We offer personal, confiden- 
tial advice by mail, $10/prob- 
lem. Write problems to: Re- 

al Enterprises, POB 633 
Eartiervilie Quebec. 


BADATTITUDE _ 
A lesbian sex magazine. ir- 
reverent and Hot! $12 . 
one year's ee nd 
issues) B.A. inc., . Box 
110, Cambridge, MA 2138 


MAN/BOY LOVE 
Intergenerational Love Sup- 
port Group, World wide 
news, art, opinions. Applica- 
tion, information, free Bull- 
etin $1.00 NAMBLA, P.O. 
Box 174, New York, NY, 
10018 
pe 


Phoenix Classified Auto ads: 
If you don't sell your car in 
two weeks, we'll run your ad 
free ‘til you do. 267-1234 


AV 


hl Ne 


Ti 
111] 


i 


MISTRESS 


WANTED 
SWM 36 slave, very sub. 
shaved, seeks F/T mistress. 
Into spanking, enemas, GS 
& total control. Send order. 


MWC(mid-30's) sks TV or TF 
interested in accompanying 
us in playing dress up, as 
well as possibly fulfilling 
other erotic fantasies. We're 
very sincere. Photo please. 
Box 6172 


MWM gd Ikng/ hng wi j/o fr 
f/m/cpl or phone sex ext 
dscrt photo/ phone Bx 6421 
Chetsea MA 02150 


MWM, mid 30's. tall, hand- 
some. great shape, looking 
for single or married, white 
or black female. Must be at- 
tractive. clean & discreet. 1) 


NEEDED 
6 young ladies btwn 18-32 to 
model lingerie for new busi- 
ness. hriy rate +com- 
oar For more info. or to 
interview, Call 
508- 660- 2192, Sat-Mon 12-5 


Novice real nice attractive 
clean couple searching for 
same BiF Box 264 Lynnfield 
Ma 01940 


TEXAS 
PHONE-AFFAIRS 
Live Conversation 
Visa/MC/Amx 


" 1-800-462-4395 


PLUMP SUB WF 
Needed by Dom WM t6 meet 
often for very strict — 
Name your fantasy. Box 2 
Dedham 02026 


Prof 40ish WM sks F, BiF, 
cpl who enjoys eroticism, 
voyeurism, & massage. Lets 
expire our fantasies 
together. PO Box 49 Camb 
MA 02238. Photo opt. 


Safe sane sizzling SM! True 
sbmsvs F/M/cpl wrt w 
SASE: Mstrss Raven, Bx 23, 
89 Mass Av Bos 02115 


SALT & PEPPER 
Prof white male 34 seeks 
prof black female for hot and 
horny time. Must like to give 
and receive oral sex. Must 
be clean and discreet. Box 


SEXY & ROMANTIC 
WF & WM Looking for pretty 
biWF interested in discreet 
menage a trois. Photo a 
preciated. Box 556, 
Brookline, MA 02146 


FINALLY A SPANKING 


WOMAN CAN EXSY 


AS MUCH AS MEN! 


ST. CORRECTED 
Advice, fiction, personal ads, 
crowings, vintage comics, 

movie stills, more! Send 
$7.95 for 24 page sampie is- 
sue & brochure of Spanking 
videos and ow A ag to: 

Shadow Lane-x, 
Box 1910 Studie G ity, 
CA 91614-0910 


a» || al | i 


Mi 


<r 
‘ 
is { 


eine 


Ss :ONE SPECIAL 
OWM6'2" would like to meet 
WF 40-50 who enjoys got. 
dining out, televised 
(especially football) and is 
bisexual. Intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
possiblity. Photo and phone 
please. BOx 8675. 


SWINGERS 
Couples & single women are 
invited to join us at -our 
monthly parties & dances. 
Sterling P.O.Box 542 
Needham Hts. 02194 


SWM. 36 yrs. old.clean, dis- 
creet sesie S/DWF 30-60 for 
erotic times. Box 763 Con- 
cord. MA 01742 


Pruvate Show 
z» 1-900-226-0001 
eS Sedtime Stories 
7 1-900-226-0002 
Lessons 
1-900-226-0226 
Cover 
1-900-226-1226 


= 37 chnky sks F 4 sxi 
un size/age unimportant. 
MA/NH/VT. No $ PO Bx 
Brtibro VT 05302 


TELEDREAM LINE 
B your dreams 
to life over the phone. 
Visa, Mastercharge. 
American Express 


1-800-633-1443 


DISCREET DATING 
ERVICE 
Free membership to all 
women looki for single 
men. 508-224- 


VIXENS 
LIVE phone domination 
ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 


WM, 32, seeks sensual older 
woman (40-60) for sizziing 
no-strings affair. 

please. Box 252, Maynard 
MA, 01754 


WM 36 5’8” 190 looking for 
white males 18-25 to sck 
cck. 9 1/2 inches or more, 
love scking balls and rming 
ass 


WM, 38 seeks naughty WF in 
need of discipline no. Box 6114, 
Chelsea MA 02150 


Wrm WM 43 sks naughty WE 
B 


4 spnkngs no sex 
37 Stoneham MA 02180 


MEN? oN? K 


SePr~, he) Aw 


AAPA 56 


F (514) 364-2996 


A AMN. LOK 


Southern 
Hospitality 
Live conversations with 
the hottest girls in Texas 

+ Sarah-soft & seductive 


LET US DO IT IN 
YOUR EAR!! 
LIVE!! 
You have what we 
want and we know 
what to do with it.. 
Texas 
DREAMLINE 


1-800-RAW SEXX 
(1-800-729-7399) 


ALL ADULT MESSAGES 


Live 


ManSex 


614-621-8255 


ACTION 


SOUTHERN STYLE!! 
We're not just 
a lotta talk 


Texas 
telEFANTASY™ 
1-800-FON -4SEX 
(1-800-366-4739) 

AINYTIME!! 


Discreet billing on your 
isa/MC 


SWINGERS 
HOT LINE 


10¢/call-24 hrs. 


617°621°3523 
Ads by Men 
617°621°3524 


Adys les 
617°621°3525 


A ispecies 


617 vaoe1744 i 
Full. : 


gentleman. 
MC/VISA $20 


617)877-033 


24 hours 


vtroduction 


Shite th rege Has tae ur area 
ee gets traight, 
ch sdb lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 


threesomes. 
Internationally known 
MO. accepted 


Wifek-)@erelabilel=lantt-] 
& discreet 
Serving all 

iS AW tale li-lare| 


COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


anytime est.1978 


VISA/MC/AMEX 


(discreet billing) 


$2 PER MIN 


When U R READY 
for the best 


LIVE 
FONE 


SEX 
in the GALAXY 
(it's OUTTA _ WORLD!) 
ca 


1-800-U-R-READY 
(1-800-877-3239) 
24-hours 
Visa/MC/AMX 


(It's our secret!) 


aed in 


DIAL-A-HUNK 
S 


fetishes 
(617)621-0247 
MC/VISA/AMEX 
24 Hours 


617-738-7570 


=_—_>=> 
Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


MC/VISA 





SEX 


REPORT 


(OMEN 


y | 
IN JAN 
and Husbands 


Introducing America’s most exciting dateline— 
for women who will soon be released from jail 
. and men who want to meet them! 

They’ re young and attractive. They're sorry for 
what they've done. And they haven't been with 
a man in a long, long time. Can you help them 
out? Do you want to meet a woman who will 
really appreciate being with you? 

CALL NOW—Women in Jail 

= 


935-JAIL 


THAT'S 1-900-535-5245. 
They're getting out soon 
and they need your company. 


$1 a min., $2 the 1st. ADULTS ONLY. 





Mounting Excitement 


1 900 990 3300 


assionate Positions 


1 900 990 6060 


Vade To Take It 


1 O00 990 GO50 


Paid To Please 


POO 990 7555 


Wives For Sale 


| 900-990 8555 


LIVE PHONE SEX! 


PRIVATE 
PERSONAL 
INTIMATE 


CALL ME NOW... 


1-300-446-9090 


rPyyrryrrrerrirriy 


lll 


PARTY 
GIRLS 

NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 
1-800-999-6666 


KICK BACK AND PARTY 
1-900-999-4-PLAY 
MEN * WOMEN « COUPLES 


1-900-234-Bi-Bi 


MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 
DHDDDD}I}I9>D 


o 


~> 55 5 ff | 





ESSSEECECESE 
|>>d999999999999990> 











$10.95 PC 








+ re ce 





em 


VIDEO SERVICE now Far 


A8-240-BP 20 MIN $34. 95 
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ASIAN 
WOMEN 
ON 
VIDEO 


Liberty 
Book 


ere) - 


ADVERTISE 
YOUR ADULT 





Ne Ww 
















ist Video 
goes to Asia 


IN THIS SPACE 
CALL 
617-536-5390 


Real Amateur 


Adult Video Blowout! 


100's of titles in stock! 
Prices Start at $7.99 


Boston 158 Washington st (Corner of Washington & Essex) 
Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight « Sunday noon - | 1pm 
Waltham 465 Moody St 
Monday-Saturday 9am - 1 1pm « Sunday noon - 8pm 








ST Wa atts 


AND 


XXX AMATEUR VIDEOS 


ORDER TOLL FREE IN N.Y. ONLY 
1-800-222-0140 516-589-0173 


HOT X-PLICIT AMATEUR VIDEOS 


PREVIEW AMATEUR LESBIAN BACKDOO 
O GIRLS ALONE ¢ STRIP D ALL GIRL ACTION VOL.8 0 BACKDOOR ee 
SO-128-BP 120 MIN $29.95 AV-108-BP 120 MIN $29.95 S0-820-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
0 BACKDOOR SEX O SISTERS AT PLAY 1 D BACKDOOR LADIES 210 
HG-211-BP 60 MIN $34.95 D-188-BP 60 MIN $34.95 AB-123-BP 90 MIN $34.95 
03-CPLS * SOLO LEZ 0 GIRLFRIENDS CD DEINA DOES BACKDOOR 42 
AB-125-BP 120 MIN $34.95 
ONO.4 GIRDLE © BRA ® PANTIES 
D-103-BP 60 MIN $34.95 


GIRLS ALONE 
DNANCY'S WET DREAM 
SO-136-BP 110 MIN $29.95 
© JACKIE IN LINGERIE 
“S$O-142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
C.LOLLIPOP STRIPTEASE 3 
PT-107-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
(1 AMBUSH-BUSHES OF EVERY 
SIZE AND SHAPE 


NW-142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
0 BACKDOOR MASTER 1 
HG-105-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
Ol LOVE IT IN THE 
BACKDOOR 222 
A8-234-BP 60 MIN $34.95 


AMATEUR FAT 
CO MAMMOTH MARLA 
$0O-853-BP 95 MIN $29.95 
CHEFFTY MAMA TEASE 
SO-855-BP 95 MIN $29.95 
0 VOL.39 FAT JOAN & BOB 
HG-178-BP 60 MIN $34.95 


AMAT. PREGNANT 
COVERY PASS./VERY PREG. 
0-6081-BP 60 MIN $29.95 


AFTERNOON 1 & 2 
D-204-BP 120 MIN $34.95 

O SISTERS IN HEAT 
SO-154-BP 60 MIN $29.95 

CLICKIN’ LESBIANS X 4 
SO-150-BP 60 MIN $29.95 

0 VIBRATOR BEAUTIES 27 
NW-125-BP 60 MIN $34.95 

0 GIRLS GALORE AB201 
AB-117-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
C0 GRANDMA AND Au As252 
AB-230-BP 60 M 

0 ORIENTAL ceSBIAN S SISTERS 
AM-142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 S$0O-155-8P 60 MIN $29.95 

0 BEDROOM FANTASY 2 0 4-PLAY ALL GIRL CIRCLE 
D-237-BP 60 MIN $29.95 JERK AB68 

O NANCY'S SELF SERVICE AB-142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
SO-132-BP 60 MIN $19.95 


OHEATHER T 18 SENIOR CITIZENS  ©Vvov.168 PREGNANT 
MASTURBATION MANIA 0 GRANDMOTHERS AB249 B-532-BP 60 MIN $34.95 


0 VOL.85A CANDY & LUKE 
HG-218-BP 60 MIN $34.95 


ORIENTAL 


O LISA-KOREAN NYMPH 


AB-231-BP 60 MIN $34.95 

O GRANNY KNOWS HOW AB251 
AB-232-BP 60 MIN $34.95 

0 GRANDMA'S HOUSE 


NG-105-BP 112 MIN $29.95 
O SHY LITTLE SEXY SANDY 

NG-106-BP 62 MIN $29.95 
O T22 KIM ORIENTAL 


DELIGHT SEXY AT 70 AB30 
NG-107-BP 101 MIN $29.95 AB-233-BP 60 MIN $34.95 me Eat hag pt on 
AMAT. COUPLES AMAT. GROUP NO.241 

0 AMAT NIGHT VOL.5 O HAVING A PARTY 13 AB-238-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
HOT & JUICY AV-129-BP 120 MIN $34.95 O SEL 1 ASIAN SEXPOT 


FEV-129-BP 60 MIN $39.95 


AMAT. ORAL 


O ORAL EXPLOSION 


0 DEINA, KIM, JANE 
AND TEN MEN 
NW-103-BP 60 MIN $29.95 


HV-118-BP 90 MIN $29.95 
0 YOUNG LOVERS AB 75 
AB-195-BP 48 MIN $29.95 


SUPER X-PLICIT PROFESSIONAL" 


LESBIAN PREGNANT 
DINNER PINK NO.2 CPREGNANT MAMAS 
LIP-124-BP 85 MIN $34.95 V-30000-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
OWHERE THE BOYS AREN'T NO.2. OHOME FOR UNWED MOMS 
P-100-BP 85 MIN $34.95 AV-30001-BP 60 MIN $29.95 


p.101-8P 88 MIN S35; $34.95 EROTIC BACKDOOR 
TRANSSEXUAL 


SO-840-BP 60 MIN $19.95 
O TRANSSEXUAL ORGASM O BACKDOOR ORGASM 
SO-152-BP 60 MIN $24.95 


VX-252-BP 30 rp! $19.95 
0 CLOSET QUEENS NO.2 0 BACKDOOR BLONDES 
TGA-102-BP 30 MIN $24.95 


Vx. 285-BP 30 MIN $19.95 
CATLOG OFFER 


STUDIO ONE 
P.O. Box 599 
Holbrook, NY 11741 


OFAT'S ae AT. S AT! 
GV-14015-BP 60 MIN $29.95 


BOY/GIRL 

CO CHAMELEON 
V-402-BP 85 MIN $29.95 

CO CLIMACTIC SCENCES NO.25 
VX-146-BP 120 MIN $29.95 

0 OILED FOR ORGASMS 
VX-308-BP 60 MIN $29.95 

CG ENDLESS ORGIES 
VX-307-BP 120 MIN $29.95 


OC PLEASE SEND ME THE 130 
PAGE STUDIO ONE CATALOG 
ONLY. I'M ENCLOSING $5.00 — 


O PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 
130 PAGE CATALOG FREE 
WITH MY ORDER 


Name 
Address ______ a ae oe 
City/State/Zip 

Enclosed is myO Check O Money Order OVHS O BETA 
New York Residents add 7.5% 

ET ee eee: YY el eecoed. sae 
! am over 21 years of age Me: 








$3.00 postage & handling 
$1.00 each addtional tape. . 











ee eee eee ee SO ee re re eee 
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24 Karat stuos 
Greater Boston area 
GWM 617-723-8269 


The Phoenix Classifieds: 
Boston's marketplace for 
just about everything. 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out cail 
only 617-262-2299 


Adventurous, beautiful, sen- 
sual kitten. Slim yet curvy. 
Tami 617-662-6217 


Are you lonely and on the ru:: 
Need some old fasion 
fun. 617-247-2726 Outcalls 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


A Polynesian Beauty. Long 
red hair, big bust, beautiful 
sexy body sensuous brown 
eyes. Olive skin. I'm 57°. 
125. 38D-24-36, avaitable for 
appointments. Escort incalls 
only. | love fantasies. 


617-286-0851 


-e 


Esco 


HiT ny 





IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


AVA | : 
Relax & enjoy erotic movies 
in complete privacy with a 
big & bus! 
wkdys 
BY FRIDAY, 
YOU NEED 
THE PHOENIX 
GWM Call Mark 24 hour 
service. Outcall only 
617-397-8696 
BEAUTIFUL 
BUSTY BLONDES 
1-800-212-4657 
24 HOURS 


ESCRTS NEEDED 
ALL CALLS VERIFIED 


masseuse! 9-6 
17-846-2515 





OM 
Tn 


Beautiful, trim, sexy, student 
has appts avail for nice 
nts 35+ Safe. private fun- 
tecretion 
617-536-1424 (Will verify) 


Beautiful young blue-eyed 
ing for outcalis 


blonde a 
only Jasmine 617-436-2551 


Big beau buxom gal sks gen- 
erous gents for outcall 
617-230-5406 Verify 


BLACK PRE-OP 
Call for incall escort and for 

od clean fun Dail 
at7. 267-8710 Thank you 


Blonde & Blue-Dominance 
too Xdress & fantasies. Fully 
equipped 617-576-8814 




















BODYBUILDER 
Goodlooking, extremely 
well-hung, bi. 
617-262-7027 


Boy gd-lkng 24hrs In/Out 
Call Discreet Well endowed 
617-248-8850 Call now 





Bridgett 1989 Centerfold 
Luscious biond, Bianca 
ive, raven haired 
Call between 11am-9:30pm 
AM hours avail 328-7106 


Fine, sweet dolious 


ladies. A 24hr 
special treat. 
508-584-6998 Fi 





an er 
ree gift. 
CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 


COLLEGE GRAD 


Atract, intel, long hair, 
brunette. Love to escort 
i Outcall 


man. 
6-6656 


COMPETITIVE 
BODYBUILDER 
yo nag 


tra 
MC/Visa Dave 508-8 308-927. 7868 


CRYSTAL 
Full body sexual, 


. busty, 
Cai 617-438-1675 
Danielle pre-op cute charm- 


ing sensual i 
617-248-0316 Call 


Dark handsome Greek man 
Escort for men and 
couples 207-361-1867 


Dial 617-825-6895 for an 
outcall w/Kelly busty brun or 
Candi sexy yng blond 


ISCRETION 
Distinctive and pretty. Would 
like to meet a few sai 
gentlemen. 617-731-4147 


Doug 617-267-4502 Hand- 
some & welibuilt youn man 
for hot man to man fu! 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Asian-indian- _ ntgenrot 
Two together try 
10am-12mid 617.536.3969 


THE DEADLINE 
FOR DISPLAY 
ESCORT & 
ENTRE NOUS 
ADS I$ 
2:00 PM ON 
WEDNESDAYS 


E NAME 
we JT ALL! 


617-576-8850 
Female, Escorts 
Openings 


Outcalls only/All calls verified 


ma 





EBONY RITA 
ty - Abend 16 
a e-Op 
“38 | More 


# 38-27. 


than +s Come to me 


ELECTRIC BLUE 
BEAUTIFUL 
CENTERFOLDS 
24 HOURS 
1-800-212-4657 
ESCRTS NEEDED 


Elegant classy lass chic 
blonde avail Verified outcall 
only 617-479-0546 


Sas cba tases, Shaan 
Discrt Verif a must In/Out, 
eves only. S Shore 436-9354 


ESCORTS _. 

Mysterious exotic Erica. 
Sheena. 

Slinky = Julia Mon-Sat 
9:00am- O:bopm Vert - 
calls Only 617-694-2216 
Exotic gorgeous fp 
ore ee ease ont 
creet. Tina 617-393-024: 
ale escorts available 24 


Fem 
hrs Dial 617-442-2931 Also 
hiring femate escorts 


FOR MATURE 
WOMEN ONLY! 
sculine adu 


Your own mai 
male. Massage and ope 
pleasures. Personalized 3-4 
hour session. Just one 
session daily-you. M/F for 3- 
some oe eit. Call 
617-499-4868 NEW 
EXXCITING JUST ¢ 4 4 YOU 


Glamorous high fashion TV. 
Fantasies fulfilled. 


Let's play dress-u 
Kathryn 617- 247- 40 


Great massage by hand- 
some muscular you uy. 
Cpls wicm 617. 0 


GWM, 38, attractive, under- 
Standing, intelligent, likes 
gentlemen 35+. Complete 
service with sensitivity. 
Reasonable rates. Serious 
only. Lee at 617-254-5754 


GW\M, Hot italian. 24 hour 
service. Call John 
617-397-8696 


Handsome italian const 
worker Give great massage 
Outcall only Box 6198 


HOT YOUNG 
pr oo = 


g yo moro, (e1 7245-4964 


IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY: 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Visit with an attractive 
shapely girl Rap india 
10am-12mid 617-536-3969 


ae a 
Studs. eo, 


THE DIFFERENCE 
Intefligent, busty, blue-eyed 
lady with Outcalis. 

617-262-9660 


AN 
Seductive pre-op bionde. 
green eyes, lucious lips. Call 
Jean 617-424-6137 


JOYCE 


Gentlemen ‘ad 
student ini my home. All calis 
verified. 617-367-4980 


KITTENS W/A WHIP 
Mistress Rachel & Mistress 
Jasmine S-M, B-D, X-D, fan- 
tasies. 617-846-8885 


Kross Oriental Massage 
Out call service only 
12-10 Sun closed 
617-354-8927 


LEATHER MASTER 
Man to man Du Scene 
Serious Only! 282-7196 
Massage by yng stud boy. 
For conscious men 

only. Matt 617-424-0054 


Massage/E: tes, 
looking ouy y Bt7 4a 


MASSAGE GIRLS . 


Call 617-825-6542 for.a 
good time Outcalls 24 hours 


Euewtag 


Massage tension 
stress pain shoulder 
fullbody. 617-547-8672 


se MICHELLE 
ot pec 
prem Bin tn 


MONIQUE 
Classy, Black Escort 


24 Hours 317-809-5123 
~ Nicky. Hot 21 yr old Italian 
The rest does match. 
617-286-3193 
gc a til with 
call 617-592-3518 
Paul. 22 yr old Italian jock 
Hot & Hunk: 
617- 517.286.3199 
Perfect toned centerfold 


body. wosenty blonde 
beauty. Heidi 617-393-0257 














+4 


natural blonde 
of Yeu Yes! in/out 
61 889-7 10am-12mid 


Pretty f & perfect se 





Pretty writer 
seeks benefactor. 
617-277-6734 


Rocky. y ~ poet 
BIG. Bla, BIG! Outcails 
617-286-3193 


SANDY 
Blonde hair, 5'5"', 38D-24-36 
Open 24hrs, 7 days/wk All 
calls en ae Wy. Se Calls 
only. By appt on 
Worchester County, NH, M 


617-230-5264 
perm prtibes ed & 


OLUPTUOUS 
= pe a Italian escort 
D Sera /dominance 


Sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular escort. 
Call Greg at 782-4499 


Slender WF to play patty- 
cake. Over 35. Gentlemen 
only 617-868-1424 11-9pm 

Stim er intel girl 
outcall escort F Sec Bos- 
ton area 617-437-9090 


Smooth, wil-hng WM, col- 
lege bdybidr will show you a 
hot time. GUY 617-789-6085 


$0 exciting, so ex- 
visite. Slim tanned blonde 


rystal 617-536-6898 





Conv loc. In/Out 247- 2870 


SWEDISH MASSEUR 
Pamper yourself warm relax. 
Mass. for women . Out- 


to box 1241 

‘ TINA 
Lovely Ebony girl. Long hair, 
56". 400-2536.” Open ae 
hrs 7 days/wk. B' 


UNBELIEVABLE 
A must see to believe!!! Ex- 
tremely attractive bi-eyed 
bind, long legs, trim. I'm wait- 
ing for your call. You won't 
regret it 617-284-8730 ~ 


Wild & wicked, Sexy nymph, 


Kate, , Chanel & 
Rachael 617-345-9698 


All calls must be verif 





FOR 
Ladies, if you 
complete oral you'll like me. 
Clean discreet guy. Jim 
617-335-5458 


Cu Parts 


Featuring: 
Mistress Dee- 
5'10°, 38D-26-36 
aVenolelmamoarclia 
Hazel Eyes 
Tamara- 

9", 36D-26-35, 


Blonde 
Blue 


Hair, 
Eyes 


Jacqui- 
4QODD-26-56, 
‘Graha ab elersia 


Male and Female Co-ed 
Oeil rhmaV elite (s 
Cross & Dom 


(617)286-3193 


Outcalls only 













RICH 
Handsome, black man. 
Call 617-267-4191 
for a special date. 


een eee 





BODY BUILDER 
Men 


Call 617-776-6121 
Must be private & discreet 


Ci Se , 





617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 
a 
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Always Discreet 
24 Hours-Outcalls Only 


\) (617) 424-7204 


| 
= Female Escorts Wanted 





MARCH 30, 1990 


EVENING 


COUNTERS 


FEATURING 
NICOLE 


Garterbelt stockings 
“High Hel 


617-499-7769 


Will fulfill 
your fantasies 
eCross-Dressing 

«Domination 


=i elelal mi iielels) 
Available 


fy ened 
24 hour service 


617-576-9765 


PICCADILLY 
24-HR 
ESCORTS 


4 


617-230-5264 


Hot and 
Sassy 


Sweet & Classy 


nNnours 





Sifhouctte: 


| ; 





















ie | SROTON NS “THE HOSTON PHOEN SY” 


eal 










































ESCORT 

OPENINGS’ 
<tetbemendtiies .& 
‘Davee eninge Nola ihe 38c's, cures frus-f 
+ Must be atractive w/weight in cos tration, clean, & 
_Roporton wih - safe, enma. 


PRESENTING 
TINA 


ESSENCE 
Sensitive, 
delightful 

young black 






TAN * BLONDE 
SENSUOUS & 


Very 
handsome, 


EXCITING well-mannered, 















Blonde Hair . 
shatters "Be 130s ‘Caan go also. : en and ‘ay eae 
24brs. 617-499-7731| FFA | = B | Exoticdancing | | jate. Out only 
617-522-4925] |,_,Sar torte | RUMAETAUIY OO | | 499-9563 & | weotunes No 
appt All calle verified 3125 — a te J Make your COMPARISON 


fantasy come 
true today 
Serious inquiries 
only 


Verifiable 
outcalls 
617-284-0146 


¢ B.S. 
1-800-512-8200 
Dial your number 
after the ee 


= 


MASSAGE 





ne must 


Club¢€roS| ner a 





—K——_—_—- 

For the ere 

Ch aSSU So let me come 

IF YOU'RE SICK O} Gentleman, \ \ ‘to your house, 
BEING TREATED Who I'll massage your 

LIKE THE REST! cares away. 

Y prefers the 5'6", 38D-26-36 

finest of 617 + 669 » 5743 
(toll free) 





‘men outcalls only 


le. 
499-4847 
verifiable 


“We'll fulfill your 
every desire” 
¢ Beautiful 
¢ Reliable 


¢ Discreet 
24 hours/7 days 


1°800°56495959 





bg the bsg is 


KRISTA 


VINTAGE™ 
WINE 


gets better with time. 
For mature taste 40+ } 


SYLVIA 
617-244-5328 


Positively outcalls only 









The Talk of 
the Town 















tigen. ' Cash only 
aed ities 








- 
7c 






















vevevuvey 
’ 

































Call Mark roping wiital PA } DY Ourescorts 
a e ¥ oo Be | 
Premiere has full & Her | ney engaging and 
Available & part time © REFERRAL * 7 a ~ fun. 
Verifiable openings ior | ® ESCORT Night | 7 en 
Gutoalis only on aces. > AGENCY We offer you TAs THe Oursecurity is 
eae core. . | More pleasure Owls : impeccable. 
we ~ than you get from 24 Hours | Rak fads Our reputation 
interview call sti 543- cat your lawyer for the awe | by is based on the 
, aat same hourly fee. I we : iT ad protection of 
Our men are: a a yours. 


Tere), na ft 
flandsome ooking for 


Charmin [specie 
Athletically ly built companion 


look no 


Catering to the further. 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet Prompt &S 

businessman service oe {4. 6 
clientele. all calls (617) 






that special 

























Please call John confidential > 267-4191 
(617)'437-7425. verifiable out aiter 


Nice young men: soni 
Work for Boston's Worcester 
most trusted County Applications 


agency. MA - NH R . for Escorts 





























STARTS APRIL 1 | 
LOON/TREK 


Get-Ready-for-Spring Giveaway! 


Spring is a wonderful time to ski Loon Mountain. 








This year, if you're lucky, 
you could ride away on 
anew TREK mountain bike. 
Loon Mountain is giving away 
one TREK mountain bike EVERY DAY 
from April 1 to the end of the season! 





Register when you buy your lift ticket. 


a ee 





X 


Kancamagus Highway, Lincoln, NH 03251 (603) 745-8111 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
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A VERMEER 
enters the void: 
David Salle 
reinvents the past 
(page 14) 


BY REBECCA NEMSER 


lea BERGMAN 
plays it at the MFA with 
eight rarely seen 
Swedish productions 
(page I1) 
BY STEVE VINEBERG 


‘Lu E YOUNG ADULTS 
bounce back from the future 
with a posthumous release 
(page IS) 

BY TED WYDMER 


Petre 4 


YOUNG ADULTS PHOTO BY JEFF ALBERTSON 











by Gary Susman 
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FRIDAY 


FILM. Alan Rudolph’s Love at 
Large (Copley Place, Allston, 


suburbs) is a noir romantic comedy 
starring Tom Berenger, Elizabeth 
Perkins, and Anne Archer. Japanese 


director Shohei Imamura’s 


acclaimed drama about survivors of 








Hiroshima, Black Rain, opens at 
the Nickelodeon. Saturday Night 
| Live's Dana Carvey stars in his first 
| feature Opportunity Knocks 
| (Charles, Chestnut Hill, suburbs). 
| And Brian Dennehy and Bill Paxton 
| star in the action thriller The Last 
of the Finest (Cinema 37, 


1 erp } 
SUD DS dy 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it’s necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
by calling the numbers below: you may also 
be able to obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town (remember that they 
charge a handling fee). Just don't say we 
didn’t warn you. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor, through. 
April 1 at the Huntington Theatre: call 266- 
3913. 

Love Letters, through April 1 with Jason 
Robards and Elaine Stritch; April 3 through 


-8 with Robert Wagner and Stefanie 


Powers, at the Wilbur Theatre: call 720- 
3480. 


Road to Nirvana, through April 28 at the 


American Repertory Theatre: call 547- 
8300. 


“Monet in the ‘90s: The Series 

Hsannge through April 29 at the 
of Fine Aris: call 720-3434. 

Les Misérables, through May 26 at the 

Shubert Theatre: call 426-4520. 

Boston Ballet's Choreographers 

Celebration, through April 8 at the Wang 

Center: call 931-2000. 

Marianne Faithfull, March 31 and April 1 

at the Paradise: call 254-2052. 

The Women in Theatre Festival presents 

Growing Up Queer in America, April 5 at 

Suffolk University's C. Walsh Theatre: call 

497-1118. 

Robert Davidson's Airborne: Meister 

Eckhart, April 5 through 7 at the Boston 

_ for the Arts’ Cyclorama: call 491- 


tag Murphy, April 10 at Citi: call 931- 
2000. 


Tom Verlaine, April 11 at the Paradise: call 
254-2052. 

The Big Apple Circus, April 12 through 
May 6, next to the Children's Museum: call 
720-3434. 

Van Morrison, April 19 and 20 at the 
Orpheum: call 931-2000, 

Sarah Caldwell's production of Madama 
Butterfly, April 21 and 29 at the Opera 
House: call 720-3434. 

Richard Jeni, April 27 at the Paradise: call 
254-2053. 

Garth Fagan Bucket Dance, April 27 and 
28 at Northeastern's Blackman Auditorium: 
call 437-5329, 

Eiko and Koma, May 3 through 5 at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre: call 491-7377. 
Cowboy Junkies, May 4 at Berklee 
Performance Center: call 256-7455. 

New Kids on the Block, July 29 and 31, at 
Sullivan Stadium, Foxboro: call 720-3434. 








A series of five films by prolific 
Chilean avant-garde filmmaker 
Raul Ruiz begins at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art tonight at 9:30 
with a special screening for ICA 
members of Ruiz’s. Life Is a Dream. 
and an appearance by Ruiz. The 
series, which accompanies Ruiz’s 
multi-media installation The 
Expulsion of the Moors, continues 
through Wednesday. Screenings (at 
the ICA, 955 Boylston Street, 
Boston) are $5 ($4 for ICA 
members). Call 266-5152. 
MUSIC. Renaissance vocal 
ensemble the Tallis Scholars 
appear tonight as part of the 
International Early Music Series at 8 
p.m. in St. Paul’s Roman Catholic 
Church on the corner of Bow and 
Arrow Streets in Cambridge. The 
internationally acclaimed singers 
will give a performance focused on 
the Spanish, Renaissance, including 
Tomas de Luis Victoria’s Requiem. 
Tickets run $13 to $20. Call 661- 
1812. 

DANCE, Dancers Catherine 
Gallant and Patricia Adams and 
accompanist Vivian Taylor will 
perform selection’s from modern 
dance pioneer Isadora Duncan’s 
repertoire in Dances by Isadora. 
The show also features Anita Dobbs 
reading from Duncan’s writings. It’s 
part of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston’s performance series, and it 
takes place at 12:30 p.m. today in 
the bank’s ground-floor auditorium 
at 600 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. The 
performance is free; for more 
information, call 973-3454. 

The great choreographer George 
Balanchine is remembered on a 
Great Performances episode called 
Dancing for Mr. B: Six 
Balanchine Ballerinas. Merril! 
Ashley, Melissa Hayden, Allegra 
Kent, Darci Kistler, Mary Ellen 
Moylan, and Maria Tallchief recall in 
interviews the influence and 
interaction between the 
choreographer and his dancers. The 
90-minute program airs at 9 tonight 
on WGBH/Channel 2. 


3] 


FESTIVITIES. TooLoose 
TaDance, mascot of the 14th annual 
Artist’s Ball, reminds us that it’s 
time again to don our costumes for 
the yearly masquerade blowout. 
The theme for this year’s costume 
competition is “TooLoose 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea.” The ball, 
inspired by the 19th- century Beaux 
Arts balls in Paris, has been updated 
to allow for worldbeat music by 
Diversity and special guest DJ Tai 
from WFNX. There’s food, too. 





FRIDAY: Any movie that begins with self-abuse during a snuff film and ends 
with a love suicide during a total eclipse has probably said all there is to say 
about the subject of love. Matador (1988) is flamboyant Spanish director 
Pedro Almodévar’s most successful mix of sexual anarchy, black comedy, and 
narrative flakiness. A young bullfighting student plagued with visions and a 
fundamentalist Gorgon of a mother confesses to a series of sex murders. The 
help of his matador maestro and a sultry lawyer adds more perversity than 
clarity to the situation. Visually sublime, Matador merges the killer and sexual 
instincts with hilarious and horrific results. Screening with Almod6évar’s Law 
of Desire (1987) at the Brattle. Call 876-6837. 





SATURDAY: Each spring for the 
past 30 years, the North Shore 
Music Theatre has partaken in a 
little Shakespearean drama. This 
time it’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the Bard’s delightful tale 
of love, sorcery, and a sprite 
smitten with an ass-headed 
buffoon. The accent’s on 
feminism and the impact of 
nature on people’s lives; music’s 
by James Woodland, and it’s 
directed by the theater’s 
education director, David Zoffoli. 
Call (800) 649-7125. 


SATURDAY: Gary Lucas served 
ice cream to crows and played 
impossible guitar in the last 
version of Captain Beefheart’s 
Magic Band. Tonight he plays his 
own Delta-derived derring-do in 
the concluding performance of 
the Urban Rituals series at Necco 
Place, next to the Channel. Call 
426-7744. 
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Proceeds from the tickets, which 
cost $17 in advance ($21 at the 
door) benefit the South End Open 
Studios Program, The dance begins 
tonight at 8 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for the Arts Cyclorama, 551 
Tremont Street, Boston, Tickets are 
available at Out of Town Tickets, 
Strawberries, Bostix, and from 
Tecketron and Teletron. Call 720- 
3434. 
MUSIC, They're Albert Lee, Tal 
Farlow, John Cephas, Jerry Douglas, 
Ledward Kaapana, and Wayne 
Henderson — collectively billed as 
the Masters of the Steel String 
Guitar in concert at 8 tonight at the 
Smith Baker Center, 400 Merrimack 
Street, Lowell, Tickets are $15; call 
(508) 459-1000. They play Sunday 
night at 7 p.m. in Mechanics Hall, 
321 Main Street, Worcester. Tickets 
are $12 ($10 in advance); call (508) 
752-0888. Nea rene 

Not only will Sun Ra and his 
Arkestra display their usual jazz 
cosmology at 8 p.m. in Blackman 
Auditorium tonight — he’s also 
giving a rare lecture this afternoon 
at 1 p.m. in the same Northeastern 
University hall, (360 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston). Topics are likely 
to range from sax to singing statues 
to Saturn's three rings. Tickets for 
the concert run $10 to:$14.50; the 
lecture costs $2.50. Gall 437-2247. 
PERFORMANCE. “I don't think 
my work is avant-garde; I’m just 4 
storyteller,” says Laurie Anderson. 
Sure.’ And Andy Warhol was just a 
silk-screen printmaker. The woman 
whose name is nearly synonymous 
with performance art brings her 
“Strange Angels” tour to Boston 


tonight. What's strange about it — 
for her — is that she actually sings 
this time. Shows are at 7:30 and 
10:30 p.m. at the Opera House (539 
Washington Street, Boston). Tickets 
are $22.50; call 720-3434. 


SUNDAY 





musicians with opportunities for 
personal and.artistic growth, will 
hold its 32nd Anniversary Concert 
in Symphony Hall (301 Mass Ave, 
Boston) at 8 tonight. David 


Commanday will conduct the senior 
orchestra is Takemitsu’s A Flock 


Descends into the Pentagonal 
Garden, Richard Strauss’s Death 
and Transfiguration, and 
Schumann's Symphony No. 1. Joel 
Bard will lead the repertory 
orchestra in Friiblingsstimmen 
Walzer by Johann Strauss Jr. 
Tickets run $10 to'$15, half-price 
for students and seniors. Call 
353-3348. 
Scottish/Australian folk singer 
Eric Bogle offers his mix of 
humorous stories and protest songs 
tonight at 8 at Harvard University’s 
Sanders Theatre (Quincy and 
Kirkland Streets, Cambridge). 
Opening for him is New Orleans 
singer-songwriter Chris Smither. 
Tickets are $15.50; for more 
information, call 325-0968. 





THE WEEK 





2 


MUSIC. Boston's favorite bands 
will be jamming tonight at the 
Boston Phoenix/WFNX Best 
Music Poll Concert. The line-up 
includes (in alphabetical order) the 
Bardots, Bim Skala Bim, the 
Cavedogs, Gang Starr Posse, 
Heretix, In the Pink, Raindogs, 
Think Tree, Tribe, and Barrence 
Whitfield & the Savages. The master 
of ceremonies is Fred Schneider of 


the B-52s. The show starts at 8:30 
p.m. (doors open at 7:30 p.m.) at 
the Citi/AXIS complex, 15 
Landsdowne Street, Boston. Tickets 
are $12.50 ($15 the day of the - 
show), with proceeds being donat- 
ed to the Fund for the Arts and New 
England Earth Day. Call 931-2000. 
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TUESDAY 


TELEVISION. Frontline and 
Continued on page 4 
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TUESDAY: Fancuil Hall’s Great Hall is the setting for the Boston Chamber 
Music Society's annual “Gala Musicale” fundraiser, featuring works from the 
18th to 20th centuries, and a list of honorary guests, Eyes on the Prize 
producer Henry Hampton, 1986 Nobel Laureate Dudley Herschbach, and 
Boston Ballet artistic director Bruce Marks among them. Call 536-6868. 
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WEDNESDAY. Gary Cooper, who plays a tough but lovelorn legionnaire in 
Morocco (1930), claimed he couldn’t understand director Erich von 
Stroheim’s accent and had no idea what was going on while the film was 
being made. But it all seems clear in the last scene when chanteuse Marlene 
Dietrich marches out into the Sahara, high heels and all, after her destiny. 
Adolphe Menjou is Cooper’s sleek playboy rival, but all the heartache and 
passion pale before the moment when a white-tuxedo’d Dietrich purrs out a 
song — and kisses an appreciative female fan on the lips. At the Brookline 
Public Library. Call 730-2368. 
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1. THE HUNT FOR RED OCTOBER 
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2. JOE VERSUS THE VOLCANO 
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3. LORD OF THE FLIES 
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4. HOUSE PARTY 
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5. BLUE STEEL 
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6. DRIVING MISS DAISY 
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7. BAD INFLUENCE 
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8. LAMBADA 





9. HARD TO KILL 


10. BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
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Continued from page 3 
AIDS Quarterly combine forces for 
a special report, Born in Africa, 
that tells the story of one AIDS 
patient’s courage in the face of the 
disease’s devastation of his country. 
The program's subject is musician 
Philly Bongoley Lutaaya, who died 
a national hero last year in Uganda, 
as the first well-known African to 
announce publicly that he had 
AIDS. Before Lutaaya’s declaration, 
AIDS was an unspoken taboo in his 
country, where as many as 800,000 
of the population of 16 million are 
infected with HIV. Philly used his 
celebrity and his songwriting talents 
to educate Ugandans about AIDS 
prevention and comfort fellow 
AIDS patients. The 90-minute 
program airs tonight at 9 p.m. on 
WGBH/Channel 2. 

SALON. British satirist Fay 
Weldon, of The Life and Loves of a 
She-Devil fame, keeps to the theme 
of feminine revenge against 
masculine machinations in her new 
novel, The Cloning of Joanna May, 
which London's Sunday Times calls 
“the funniest send-up on the subject 
of genetic-engineering since 
Gregory Peck’s portrayal of Joseph 
Mengele in The Boys from Brazil.” 
She'll read from Cloning today at 
5:30 p.m. as part of the WordsWorth 
Readings series at the Brattle 
Theatre (40 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge). It’s free, but tickets are 
required. Call 354-5201. 

MUSIC, Utah Symphony music 
director and former Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concertmaster 
Joseph Silverstein performs a 
benefit concert for Project STEP, a 
classical-music training program for 
minority students, The violinist will 
join pianist Sandra Rivers and 
Project STEP student Vali Phillipps 
for a program including works by 
Schubert, Richard Strauss, Leclair, 
Bach, and Wieniawski. It’s at 
Harvard University’s Sanders 
Theatre (Quincy and Kirkland 
Streets, Cambridge) tonight at 7:30 
p.m. Tickets run $10 to $50. Call 
482-9393. 


WEDNESDAY 
THEATER. Old Man Coyote is a 


wily creator figure who slinks 
through the folk legends of Native 
American tribes from far north to 
the Great Plains. Juneau’s 
Preservation Theatre brings him to 
life in the interdisciplinary Coyote 
Builds North America. The 
troupe use storytelling, dance, and 
music in their retelling of the 
sometimes serious, sometimes 
bawdy Coyote myths, It’s at the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester. Tickets are $12, $6 for 
students and seniors. Curtain rises 
at 8 p.m., and a discussion with the 
actors follows tonight's 
performance. Call 282-8000. 
MUSIC. Piano great George 
Shearing and bassist Neil Swainson 
will perform at the Regattabar in 
Harvard Square’s Charles Hotel 
tonight through Saturday. The 
London-born Shearing is the 
composer of the standard “Lullaby 
of Birdland,” but perhaps his most 
important contribution to jazz is the 
championing of the drumless 
combo. “I've played with drums 
since I was born,” Shearing said in 
the late '70s. “It’s time to get rid of 
them.” 

POETRY. Boston's newest literary 
journal gets a boost tonight at a 
poctry reading to benefit Hf 
magazine. The event is part of the 
Dolphin-Moon Reading Series, and 
the evening's participants include 
lift contributors Joseph Torra, 
Michael Franco, TJ. Anderson III, 
Barbara Blatner, William Corbett, 
Vincent Ferrini; Bob Kaven, Lori 


il 


Lubeski, and Lisa Raphals. It’s at the 
Central Square YMCA (820 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge) at 8 p.m. There’s a 
$5 donation; for more information, 
call 924-4290. 


THURSDAY 


THEATER. Allan Knee’s The Lost 
Boys, which opens tonight, tells the 
story of a man who wouldn't grow 
up. Not Peter Pan, but his creator, 
J.M. Barrie. The boys of the title are 
children of the English family who 
inspired Barrie’s famous characters. 
The play traces his relationship with 
the boys as they grow into men. 
Jerome Kilty directs this installment 
of the American Repertory Theatre’s 
1990 New Stages series. Curtain 
goes up at 8 p.m. at the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $16 to $29. 
Call 547-8300. 
DANCE. Dance Umbrella presents 
the local premiere of choreographer 
Robert Davidson's Airborne: 
Meister Eckbart. The ballet- 
drama, whose cast includes more 
than 30 dancers, singers, and 
aerialists on low-flying trapezes, is 
inspired by 14th-century German 
mystic Johannes Eckhart’s poetic, 
sensual spiritualism. It runs tonight 
through Saturday at 8 p.m. at the 
Boston Center for the Arts 
Cyclorama (551 Tremont Street, 
Boston). Tickets are $14, with a 
discount for students and seniors on 
the day of the performance. For 
more information, call 492-7578. 
COMEDY. No boys allowed — 
not on stage, not in the audience, 
not even in the stage crew, on the 
wait staff, or behind the bar. That's 
the rule wherever comic Jenny 
Jones performs her one-woman 
show “Girls Night Out.” The former 
drummer of an all-female rock band 
and back-up singer for Wayne 
Newton will make the Wilbur 
Theatre’s Duck Soup Comedy 
Nightclub (246 Tremont Street, 
Boston) the site of a group-therapy 
session/slumber party, where 
women can air their beefs about 
working, kids, men, or whatever. 
Shows are tonight at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. Tickets are $12; call 695-9922. 


FRIDAY 


THEATER. Playwright Mark 
Harelik turns the struggles of his.- 
grandfather, a Russian Jew who left 
his homeland to seek his fortune in 
the United States, into a universally 
American story in The Immigrant. 
The show, appropriately enough, is 
in Lowell, at the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street. Tonight's 
premiere is part of Lowell’s month- 
long “American Ethnic Festival.” 
Tickets for the play run $11 to $20. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. For more 
information, call (508) 454-3926. 
FILM. The 22nd International 
Tournée of Animation begins an 
extended run today at the Coolidge 
Corner Theatre (290 Harvard Street, 
Brookline). It features 18 new short 
animated features from around the 
world, including two Oscar- 
nominated shorts: Balance, from 
West Germany, and The Cow, from 
the USSR. Boston animators are also 
represented — Karen Aqua, with 
Kakania, and Olive Jar Studios, 
with A Very, Very Long Time Ago. 
Admission is $6 ($4.50 for kids). 
Call 734-9507. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, 


Amy Finch, Peter Keough, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 
saber ab 


THURSDAY: Robert Whitman’s ‘- 
surreal and startling works have 
never been exhibited outside New 
York and Europe; that changes 
with the installation of “Black 
Dirt,” at MIT’s Experimental ~ 
Media Facility. It’s described as 
“juxtapositions of film projec- 
tions, eccentric props, lighting, 
and sound effects, performed 
actions and text and spatial shifts” 
that shatter any traditional con- 
cepts of narrative or character. 
Constructed specifically for MIT’s 
Cube, the work is on view 
through Saturday, and again from 
next Thursday to Saturday. Call 
253-4680. 








THURSDAY: Composer-reed trapeze artist Steve Lacy is an expatriate 
virtuoso who’s been playing in the Boston area more frequently these days, 
but few of his appearances have promised to be as interesting as those he'll 
make today and tomorrow. At 3 p.m. in the Leverett House Junior Common 

Room on the Harvard campus, Lacy answers questions about his compositions 
and improvisational approach. He'll also work with the Harvard Jazz Band 
during his short residence. Tomorrow evening, in shows at 7:45 and 10:45 

p-m., Lacy performs with his sextet as in duo and quartet contexts at the 
Middle East Café in Central Square, Cambridge. For information about the 
Harvard appearance, call 495-8676. For Middle East tickets and info: 492-8151. 
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FRIDAY THE 6TH: Go check out the Second City Comedy Troupe and get an 
idea of what John Belushi, Joan Rivers, Dan Aykroyd, and Bill Murray (all 
SCCT alumnae) must’ve been like unleashed on stage at a relatively tender age. 
The Troupe, formed almost 40 years ago by Mike Nichols and Paul Sills, spit 
out a new batch of comedians every few years — more than 200 performers 
have been Second City-ers at one point or another. What to expect? Anything 
from repertory classics like the funeral for the guy whose head got stuck in a 
one-gallon can of Van Camps beans to topical jabs at politicians and crazy 
improv skits involving audience members. The current crop of SCCT nuts is at 
Wollaston Theatre in Quincy. Call 931-2000. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Anything goes atthe institute of Coniemporary Art’ 
nautically themed spring benefit ball, “Ship of Light,” 
where you can dance “on deck” to the late-'20s sounds 
of Fat City, bid in a silent action for “portholes” 
designed by the likes of James Hansen (below) and 
Yoko Ono, or enter a taffle for trips to Nantucket, hy 
Aruba, and various Club Med resorts: The USS ICA sets’ 
sal ie 3 Spee at fees Caterer yas Co 
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Richard Barone’s no longer wearing a cool blue halo, 
and his new album, Primal Dream, is stingingly 

_ electric. But he’s still the same masterful pop singer- 
songwriter he was when he led the late Jersey pop-cult 
. phenom the Bongos. And he’s the reason why you 
should get to the Orpheum Theatre early on April 13, 
where the angel-voiced Barone will be opening for 
another band who were once a fellow cult mainstay on 
the Hoboken-Manhattan axis, the Smithereens. Call 
482-0650. 
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Kirov Ballet stars Natalia Dudinskaya and — 
perfecttieir Swan Lake pitouettes and pliés; 
the duo soon return, along with five Soviet 
dancers, to stage — in collaboration with the 
Ballet — the world premiere of Sergeyev’s 
version of the 19th-century classic. It’s the : 
first full-scale alliance between Soviet and | 
American dancers, and it features Bolshoi avi 
dancers Nina Ananiashvili and Aleksei Boas 
Fadeyechev, as well as Kirov member 
Konstantin Zaklinsky. At the Wang Center, 

May 2 to 20. Call 542. 3945. 











NEXT WEEKEND 





Women in Theatre Festival: 


Aa hat’s So Funny?” was the name of the fundraiser the 
Women in Theatre Festival threw itsélf on March 18 . 
at the Emerson Majestic Theatre. But to WTF - 





executive producer Sophie Parker, it was hardly a laughing matter. An 
evening of distaff comedians with New York 
performance artist Reno as its frenetic headliner, the 
event featured enough helium-inflated insights to 
hoist the entire Theater District into the clouds, But 
when Parker took the stage, it was to introduce what 
she fears may be the last hurrah before the festival 
sinks out of sight. 

The six-year-old alternative-theater project lost 40 
percent of its operating budget in.last fall’s. arts- 
funding cuts. Explains Parker, “When the state cuts 
came down, we found that corporate funding and 
foundations also didn’t give money forthe arts 
because they were overwhelmed with requests from 
social-service groups.” It was a heartbreaking blow 
for the programmers of what is now the only extant festival of theater 
works by women in the nation. And “it meant that- we immiediately laid 


ourselves off after working four or five years to get. to point where we , 


could pay our staff.” 

Having made its reputation by bringing to Boston’ renowned theater 
groups as disparate as Ireland's Charabanc Company and Jamaica’s 
Sistren Collective, as well as by providing a venue for less established 





“format. Under the new operating name, Next Stage, Parker had 
anticipated a fall and spring season in addition to the annual 10-day 
marathon. Now, however, “there’s really no way of knowing what we'll 
do after this.” 

Indeed, Parker and festival co-directors Meri Jenkins and Katherine 
Kelly have taken refuge in one of the theater's most famous maxims. Says 
_ Parker, “You always depend on the kindness of strangers . . . 

only it’s not strangers, it’s people you've been working 
with.” This year, Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center 
chipped in some gallery space and both the Suffolk 
University and Emerson College theater departments 
proffered their stages at reduced cost. 

Despite some programming cuts, the 1990 festival will 
host a slew of one- and two-woman shows embracing 
themes ranging from women’s lives in prison to the relations 
between black and white women, as well as some larger- 

_ scale dance performances. As in previous years, the festival 
will also feature a number of satellite events, including 
staged readings (one, called Swan Play, with actress Lindsay 
Crouse), panel discussions, and a visual-arts exhibit. But 


‘Parker says that if you're looking for a common thread, you won't find 


one. “We don't chose Overt political agenda, We choose works in which 


you don't see the politics, you see the art.” 


The Women in Theatre Festival 1990 opens April 5 with Chris Cinque’s 
Growing Up Queer int America and runs through April 14 with a 
performance by LadyGourd ~~ For pide atten and tickets call 
524-4576. 


‘performers, WTF hac hoped to enter the :90s with a-new -yearetOund, .}..0s-ceesrerceseeerecs i —Robin Dougherty, 





* Bim-and Ibrahima’s ‘Worldbeat on the 
evening reggae show Rockers, R&B. 
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WERS Live 
Music Week 


It’s been a landmark year for WERS 
(88.9 FM), Emerson College’s student- 
run radio station. Last August, it was 
named the best radio station in the 
city by Boston magazine. In. 
November, the station celebrated its 
40th birthday. And the upcoming 15th 
Annual Live Music Week promises to 
be the station’s biggest ever: more 
than 70 bands providing 148 hours of 
music over the course of seven days, 
April 2 through 8. 

The week of concerts is the 
station’s primary fundraising event. 
Over the last two years, listeners 
pledged $178,000, enabling WERS to 
buy equipment like the 36-channel, 
24-track audio console that will be 
used to mix this year’s performances. 
This year, the student managers hope 
to use the funds to facilitate the move 
of their transmitter from the top of the 
Prudential Center, where it’s been 
sharing space with other radio and 
television stations since 1972, to One 
Financial Center, where rent should 
be lower and signal coverage should 
be better: 

Musicians will perform live in the 
WERS ‘studios during all of the 
station's regular schedule this week. 
You can hear such performers as 
Livingston Taylor and Patty Larkin in 
the morning on Coffeehouse, Sandy 
Prager and Mark Chenevert during the 
afternoon jazz programs, Bim Skala 
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performers Chuck and High Furiction 
on 88.9 at Night, and local rockers 
the Volcano Suns and the 
Lemonheads’ Evan Dando (playing an 
acoustic set) on The Niteklub. 
Weekend highlights include 
performers from Nunsense and 
Forbidden Broadway appearing on 
the musical theater show Standing 
Room Only. For the complete 
schedule, call 578-8892. 


Eventworks 


April marks the 14th annual 
Eventworks festival, a monthlong 
series of installations and 
performance events produced by the 
students in the Studio for Interrelated 
Media at the Massachusetts College of 
Art. It runs April 2 through April 30 
and features such performers as 
musician Danny Mydlack, sound artist 
and sculptor Ellen Fullman, multi- 
media artist Poli Marischal, and 
playwright and performance artist 
Holly Hughes. Filmmaker John Waters 
will close the festival with a talk about 
the making of his soon-to-be-released 
movie Cry-Baby. 

- Most events take place at gallery 
and auditorium spaces on the 
college’s Longwood Medical Area 
campus. For schedule and ticket price 
information, call 731-2040. 

— GS 
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Wind from the West 


A report from the Berlin Film Festival 


ERLIN — The gray skies of Berlin 

proved an inhospitable climate for 

Magnolien aus Stahl. History was 
being made at the 40th Berlin Festival — 
not only had the wall opened up less 
than three months before, but this was 
also the first festival to involve the whole 
city, screening films in both East and 
West Berlin. How better to mark the 
occasion than by screening the bloated, 
star-studded, and shamelessly manipu- 
lative adaptation of Robert Harling’s play 
Steel Magnolias as the opening-night 
film? 

Well, people were pissed. Was the 
Berlin Festival, which has always prided 
itself on its political hipness, to serve as 
the beachhead for a Hollywood invasion 
of an Iron Curtain-less Eastern Europe? 
Not only was Steel Magnolias tainting its 
screens, but seven other commercial 
American features were included among 
the 24 films in the competition section. 
Already the tinsel tide had compelled 
one member of the selection committee, 
West German filmmaker Helma San- 
ders-Brahms, to complain in print and 
leave under unfriendly circumstances. 
And once the shark school of paparazzi 
had been beaten off from stars Daryl 
Hannah, Julia Roberts, Olympia Duka- 
kis, and Sally Field at the Stee! Magnolias 
official press conference, the atmosphere 
turned uncongenial indeed. 

Why, asked one Berlin journalist, 
do you think a trite, sentimental film 
about women in a small town in the 
\merican South is appropriate to open 
this festival at such a time?” 

It's not a political film,” admitted 
Field. “It's not what you'd call a slice of 
life. It’s entertainment at the core. As 
lovely as the film is, | wondered if it was 
appropriate myself. But I am very proud 
and honored to be here. | don’t think 
there is film made that could be as 
profound as what's happening.” 

But wasn't the film exploiting the 
Festival as a cheap publicity stunt? 

‘This is show business,” Field said. 
“It's a business.” 

What is the Berlin Film Festival 
anyway?” interjected Magnolias’ pro- 
ducer, the formidable Ray Stark. “In 
Steel Magnolias you've got people com: 
ing together. What could be more ap- 
propriate to show now that East and 
West Berlin are coming together? Better 
than some murder or sex story or a little 
documentary that has little to do with our 
time. There wouldn’t be a film industry 
unless there were commercial and 
popular films.” 

“We're not the enemy,” said Field. 
“We're all part of the family of film. We 
should unite, the same way that Berlin is 
uniting.” 

Field’s message went over about as 
well as her “You like me!” acceptance 
speech at the 1984 Academy Awards. But 
as it turned out, Berliners East and West 
would need little convincing to unite 
with the glitzy Hollywood ‘family’ in 
their presence. Despite the hazing given 
the Magnolias crew, reporters 
hypocritically mobbed press conferences 
featuring sexy stars such as Michael 
Douglas and Jessica Lange while shun- 
ning those for the more ‘‘political” films. 
Other forms of American merchandising 
were making headway too, as patrons 
stuffed their pockets with the free packs 
of cigarettes given out by the Marlboro 
Lite girls, tall Nordic types in white 
jumpsuits, 10-gallon hats, and heels who 
guarded the entrances to every Festival 
event. 

Beyond the Festival environs on the 
Kurfiirstendamm — West Berlin’s main 
drag — Hollywood’s conquest was 
already complete. The marquees of the 
first-run movie theaters flaunted not the 
little documentaries that Ray Stark 
sneered at, but Club den toten Richter 
(Dead Poets Society), Scott und Huutch 
(Turner and Hootch), Zurtick zur 
Zukunft I] (Back to the Future II), and 
Liebling, ich habe die Kinder geschrumpt 
(Honey, I Shrunk the Kids). 

In the East, the craving for pop culture 
was even more shameless. East Berlin’s 
staid, sooty main boulevard, Unter den 
Linden, can boast monumental struc- 
tures, such as the Arsenal, which was 
painstakingly reconstructed from the 
rubble of World War II. But the nightlife 

a little lacking. At the time of the 
Festival it consisted of a Bertolt Brecht 
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retrospective at the Gorky Theater and a 
dubious-looking production of My Fair 
Lady at the Metropol. 

Shopping wasn’t much better: the 
clothes on display looked suitable for 
Saturday Night Live’s wild and crazy 
guys. The only gift shop in evidence 
featured Bulgarian daggers and LPs by 
the three P’s: Pergolesi, Piaf, and Presley. 
Given the exchange rate, the prices are 
cheap: a state-run art gallery offered 


hefty, handsome catalogues of East. 


German artists for 12 marks — about 
$1.50. But the place was empty. 

It was a different story at Zoologischer 
Garten, the S-Bahn station used by East 
Berliners en route home with booty from 
the West. Hundreds swarmed the plat- 
form laden with cartons of Toshiba 
VCRs, Sony hi-fi equipment, and 
Trinitron color TVs. It was a chastening 
image of glasnost: Eastern Europeans 
descending on the West to squander their 
life savings on Japanese products. A 
friend of mine, the host of a West Berlin 
radio show, had told me how whole 
families would cross from East to West 
and end up at one of the local sex 


arcades, where the head of the house-* 


hold would leave the kids outside with 
Mother while he went in to sample the 
wares. In such a feeding frenzy of 
forbidden Western delights, Stee/ 
Magnolias is high art. When it premiered 
at East Berlin’s Kosmos Theatre, the film 
and its cast received a prolonged ovation. 

But the fall of the Wall has inspired 
creativity as well as consumerism. One of 
the films in competition was Heiner 
Carow’s Coming Out, the first East 
German film to deal openly © with 
homosexuality. Compared with the films 
about the same subject that just about 
every other country has already done, 
Coming Out is tame fare. A young 
university instructor who’s engaged to be 
married has a fling with a comely young 
man in whiteface whom he meets at a 
transvestite club. ‘The resulting turmoil 
leaves him sadder but wiser, his career 
and his marriage both aborted. The 
grimness and timidity of the film's 
outlook is matched by its style; though 
Carow somehow makes East Berlin 
appear as sleek as Toronto, and though 
the club scene has a Fellini-esque flair, 
Coming Out looks like an East German 
TV-movie-of-the-week. 

Its impact, though, transcends its 
limited artistry. “There was nothing 
comparable to this in the DDR (Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik, or East 
Germany) filmmaking before,” Carow 
said in defense of his film. “There was no 
precedent. The usual procedure’ is to 
present a script and get it approved. But 
we just went ahead with the research and 
the shooting and presented the film as a 
fait accompli. We opened it in November 
in East Berlin and got a huge ovation. It 
was echoed by more noise outside — we 
didn’t know what was going on, and it 
turned out that the Wall had been 
opened! We all wept and had a huge 
party. 

“The film goes beyond its subject. It’s 
about life in the DDR. Everyone has to 
come out.” 

That spirit, more than Hollywood 
commercialism, dominated the Festival 
mood. Half the films in competition 
confronted issues of injustice and op- 
pression. Even the American entries, 
with the exception of Steel Magnolias, 
took on such repressive institutions as 
militarism (Born on the Fourth of July), 
sexism (The Handmaid's Tale), fascism 
(The Music Box) and marriage (The War 
of the Roses). It’s even more telling that a 
number of films dealt with people in 
prison (Britain’s oppressive and dis- 
jointed The Silent Scream), guarding 
prisoners (the Soviet Union’s lyrically 
nihilistic Karaul, Czech director Jiri 
Menzel’s Skfivanci na nitich), or return- 
ing from prison (Spanish director Pedro 
Almodévar’s wacky, widely promoted 
Atame). 

Another example of the latter type of 
film was Black Snow, from the People’s 
Republic of China. A few years back, 
China was regarded as the newest 
hotbed of innovative film, but the 
prospects of a Chinese New Wave 
seemed squashed — along with the rest 
of. China’s  hopés' ~: Jast July. Few 
expected any landmarks in free speech or 
artistic achievement from the official 
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~ Chinese entry to the Festival, and so Xie 
Fei’s moody, ironic, superbly crafted, and 
unremittingly bleak film noir about an 
ex-con’s futile efforts to re-enter society 
came as a surprise. 

Their selection as the official Chinese 
entry may have been a surprise for the 
filmmakers as well, especially after a 
photo of the film crew handing out food 
and drink to demonstrators in 
Tiananmen Square was splashed across 
the pages of Newsweek. “I saw the 
picture, too,” said Jiang Wen, the actor 
portraying Black Snow’s brawling, 
brooding hero — who coincidentally also 
meets a bloody destiny in Tiananmen 
Square at the film’s end. ‘Of course, the 
government did suggest we acted im- 
properly. But you have to realize that 90 
percent of the population were in the 
streets at that time. So far, there haven't 
been any consequences.” 

“Of course, conditions have changed 
since July,” added Xie Fei. “The studios 
are state owned, and the state does see to 
it that their message gets across. Many of 
my colleagues are oppressed, and I don’t 
know what kind of movies they can or 
should shoot. But a film like this is not 
strictly speaking a political film. Some 
have asked why I didn’t make the hero a 
political prisoner. [He had been con- 
victed of manslaughter.] But I don’t think 
an artist should be impatient in taking up 
political events that have taken place 
recently. In Eastern Europe and China, 
these events will take five to 10 years to 
be reflected on: But topics of eternal 
value, such as why we live and who we 
are, they are always relevant.” 

Oppression and tyranny are always 
relevant topics, and for that reason are 
seldom confronted directly in the mov- 
ies. Soviet filmmaker Aleksandr 


Rogoshkin’s Karaul (“The Guard’) was > 


less of a surprise than Black Snow, but in 
some ways it was more disturbing. The 
first Soviet film to explore the reality of 
the gulags, it follows the adventures of a 
contingent of special troops guarding a 
prison train to Siberia. 

Set almost entirely on the train and 
shot in blue-tinted black and white, 
Karaul is a claustrophobic, giddy analysis 
of the hierarchy of dehumanization. At 
the top is the Commandant, a distracted 
dilettante concerned only about listening 
to Mozart on a tinny radio and writing 
his book of pseudo-Sartrean philosophy. 
Next in line is the Sergeant, a callous 
cynic, who passes on the orders to the 
brutish veterans. At the bottom of the 
heap are the raw recruits, including the 
film’s 18-year-old hero, who are even 
more abused and degraded than the 
seldom seen but ubiquitous caged 
prisoners. Based on actual incidents, this 
microcosm of despotism explodes into 
bloody anarchy, ending in a lyrical coda, 
shot in color, that may or may not be a 
dream sequence in the manner of Am- 
brose Bierce’s “Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge.” 

But given the atmosphere of impend- 
ing German reunification, the atrocities 
of the Soviet state depicted in Karaul, 
recent as they are, seem less urgent than 
the crimes of the Third Reich. West 
German director Michael Verhoeven’s 
Das schreckliche Madchen (‘The Nasty 
Girl”) tells the true story of a Catholic 
schoolgirl in a small Bavarian town who 
enters an essay contest. The topic: “My 
town during World War II.” She doesn’t 
win a prize, but she does become 
obsessed with the subject, and over the 
years she uncovers the shady pasts of 
some of the town’s more prominent 
citizens. 

Verhoeven, aided by a spunky and 
vivacious performance by Lena Stolze, 
pulls off the difficult feat of balancing 
this grim tale with effervescent comedy. 
Stolze’s coltish exuberance is irresistible, 
and it’s matched by Verhoeven’s 
slapsticky Godardian style. The com- 
bination leaves you unprepared for The 
Nasty Girl's sudden jabs of real nasti- 
ness, such as the cat crucified on her door 
by neo-Nazis, or the dissolution of her 
marriage and sanity. A shrewd and 
lacerating exposé of the nightmare that 
still lingers beneath the placid, plump 
surface of the new Germany, the picture 
received laughs and bravos at its packed 
press screening. 

A somewhat different response 
greeted the East Berlin premiere per- 
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formance of The Music Box, Constantin 
Costa-Gavras’s film about an American 
lawyer (Jessica Lange) who defends her 
Hungarian immigrant father (Armin 
Mueller-Stahl) against charges that he is 
a war criminal. The day before, the East 
German government had voted to pay 
reparations to Holocaust survivors — the 
first time the country has acknowledged 
that it, too, bears some of the blame for 
the greatest crime in human history. 
Adding to the scene’s poignancy was the 
appearance in the audience — along with 
Lange and Costa-Gavras — of Mueller- 
Stahl, who had been East Germany’s 
biggest matinee idol until some outspo- 
kenness a few years ago. 

Some laughed at the cute family stuff 
early in the movie, but as the crimes were 
described and the guilt made plain, the 
audience’s collective throat tightened 
into a knot. The silence expressed, more 
eloquently than the film itself, the horror 
and pathos of a people seeking redemp- 
tion. When it was over, the applause was 
long and loud, and Costa-Gavras, Lange, 
and Mueller-Stahl stood on stage hold- 
ing bouquets of roses. Did the audience 
have any questions? The silence fell 
again, more uncomfortable than before, 
until someone shouted from the back, 
“Danke fiir diesen Film!” 

Columbia/Tri-Star, the studio that 
released The Music Box, had reason to be 
grateful too. After its enthusiastic recep- 
tion by the Festival audiences, the film 
went on to share the Festival’s top prize, 
the Golden Bear, with Czechoslovakian 
director Jifi Menzel’s Skfivanci na nitich 
(“Larks on a String,” which had been 
banned by the Czech government after it 
was finished, in 1969, and is only now 
being released). Already studio market- 
ing people were mobilizing to sell The 
Music Box to Europe and recoup some of 
the film’s soft showing in the US. 

Less grateful by the Festival's end was 
Heiner Carow, whose Coming Out won a 
Silver Bear but garnered little support 
from Western critics. For Carow and 
many other Eastern European directors 
like him, coming out of the cocoon of 
state-funded film production into the 
brave new world of an international 
commercial film industry may not be an 
altogether welcome change. ‘With state 
funding,” Carow admitted, “you don’t 
have to worry about a budget. You just 
had to fight to get the script accepted. It 
wasn’t an ideal situation, but that doesn’t 
exist anywhere. | don’t know what the 
future holds.” 

The future seems even more problem- 
atic for more rarefied national cinemas 
such as Bulgaria’s. At one of several 
seminars conducted during the Festival 
between Eastern and Western film 
representatives, Vladimir Ignatovski, a 
Bulgarian spokesman, noted ruefully 
that Bulgarian films are probably of 
interest only to Bulgarians. 

But Ignatovski might be selling his 
country short. Bulgarian director 
Krassimir Krumov’s Exitus was no Steel 
Magnolias, but it did touch on profun- 
dities that are universal, if not entertain- 
ing. Shot in umbrous black and white, it 
tells the story of the manager of a beat-up 
movie theater haunted by the death of 
his psychotic brother and plagued by the 
antics of his similarly deranged best 
friend. Exitus probes the dense, near 
surreal gothic landscape common to 
Eastern European prints and posters, to 
the films of Andrei Tarkovsky, and to the 
novels of Jerzy Kosinski. It shimmers 
with numinous images immanent with 
nightmare and ecstasy. One scene 
provided one of the most sublime 
moments in the whole festival. The hero 
and a Scandinavian woman of Pre- 
Raphaelite beauty stand before an 
ancient icon carved with prayers. Neither 
speaks the other's language, and so the 
hero tells the woman of his guilt and she, 
not comprehending, forgives him. 

Unfortunately, by the time that scene 
unreeled, half the scanty audience at the 
late-night screening had wandered off to 
less demanding fare. (The Variety critic 
would later dismiss Exitus as ‘a down- 
er.) It seems unlikely that Hollywood 
honchos will soon be flocking to Sofia to 
sign up budding Bulgarian talent. Sally 
Field may be right after all: we are all part 
of the family of film. And now that the 
Wall is down, it will be a family in 
Hollywood's image. 0 
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Choose 
him 

Alan Rudolph 
makes his best film 


by Peter Keough 


OS ANGELES — The epigram is as 
] much a part of Alan Rudolph’s 


conversations as it is of his movies. 
They drop into his talk, sometimes more 
gracefully than they pop up in his 
dialogue, bons mots like “On the high- 
way of life, love is a full tank of gas and 
no map” or “Marriage has driven more 
than.one person to sex” or “Reality is a 
crutch for those who can’t handle 
escape.” 

That last line might not be the most 
original, but itis apt regarding Rudolph’s 
career. He was a protégé of Robert 
Altman (he wrote the screenplay for 


Film 
Buffalo Bill and the Indians), and his first 
films — Welcome to L.A. (1977) and 
Remember My Name (1978) — were 
marked by their unique style and their 
dreamlike narrative. They seemed to 
take place in a world only loosely based 
on reality, but this was escapism of a 
distinctly non-commercial kind. Rudolph 
faced the reality and began alternating 
his own films with projects for hire, some 
better (Songwriter), some worse (Made 
in Heaven). His new film, Love at Large, 
following 1988’s The Moderns, marks the 
first time he’s done two consecutive films 
of his own penning in 12 years. 

“| checkerboarded paying the bills 
with the paying jobs,” Rudolph explains. 








Taking puckish pleasure in movie artifice 


lor me, it’s the wrong thing. In the studio 
films, | always have to smuggle in ideas; 
with my own, they’re a celebration of 
ideas. One of the reasons | do my own 
writing is because I can change it without 
having to discuss it with anybody.” 
Rudolph finds that -his ideas about 
reality provoke as much discussion as his 


notions of escape. “I’m interested in the 
dream of films. | like theatrical things. If 
you create an environment that is 
familiar but not accurately so to what the 
audience sees when it walks out of the 
theater, then they need something to 
hold onto, and they go immediately for 
the emotions. The sets are manipulated 


in a way as to create a hyper reality. 
Certainly the emotions are. It’s part of the 
fantasy of filmmaking. I believe the 
ultimate power of film is that it creates a 
new reality where the audience is 
suspended until they settle into the part 
of the film that makes sense to them.” 

“What's happening now,” he adds, “‘is 
that audiences have replaced a sense of 
reality with the reality they get off the 
screen. Which is totally artificial. In some 
ways, I think my films are more real. | 
feel like the mad scientist. I have the key, 
the formula, but no one can read my 
handwriting. Because I believe in subjec- 
tive reality. If you go in a bar and you're 
in the right mood, it’s going to look like 
the Blue Danube. Even if it’s a dump in 
real life. It’s the intoxicating quality of 
films, and bars, I guess. Life is a carnival. 
People talk about reality, all you need to 
do is bring up George Bush and Ronald 
Reagan and the discussion is through.” 

Still, Rudolph is a realist in the 
traditional pragmatic sense. “Love at 
Large was a conscious attempt to make a 
film for a studio. This film was made to 
be seen by the most number of people. 
It’s a detective story about love or a love 
story about detectives ... it has no grand 
meaning, but using that searching-for- 
love theme as if love were the crime and 
the reward, it is interesting. 

“| think the difference between this 
film and the others is that the tone 
doesn’t shift. Whereas with The 
Moderns, which was basically not de- 
signed for the average viewer, though | 
hoped they would respond to it, the tone 
shifted because it was a dream. With this 
film, the audience can trust the tone. 
Because of that and because of the cast — 
they are extremely likable — this film 
will have a chance to reach people. This 
film is really dead center, my version of a 
straight path. We're not playing any 
games. We're just going from the begin- 
ning to the end. It’s a good date-night 
movie.” 

“Maybe this doesn’t shed any new 
light on the subject,” he concludes, “but 
it’s. supposed to be about fun in the 
dark.” 0 








Mr. Hoover and I: chronicling de 


Antonio’s feuds with the FBI's top dog 


Subversion therapy 
The politics of Emile de Antonio 


by Gary Susman 


“THE FILMS OF EMILE DE AN- 
TONIO.” At the Museum of Fine Arts, 
April 5 through 12. 


44 his film, although it will 
i probably not be seen by many 
people, is an attempt at 
subversion,” documentary _ filmmaker 
Emile de Antonio tells the camera in Mr. 
Hoover and I (1989). He’s referring to his 
film about the late power-hungry FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover, but the state- 
ment could just as easily refer to all of de 
Antonio’s work. Hoover opens a Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts series of three 
documentaries by de Antonio, who died 
in December, at age 70. 

De Antonio’s personality and politics 
were central to his filmmaking. A life- 
long, self-styled radical, he came to film 
late (in his 40s) in a life theretofore 
marked by dilettantism. He taught col- 
lege, translated operas, and served as an 
agent to artists and photographers, be- 


coming friends with the likes of John 
Cage and Andy Warhol. But his radical 
political sympathies, latent since his days 
as a member of the Young Communist 
League at Harvard, were reawakened by 
the demagogic, Cold War policies of the 
US government in the late ‘50s. 

De Antonio targeted his first villain — 
Joe McCarthy — and made his first and 
ultimately best-known film, Point of 
Order! (1964). It was a compilation of old 
kinescopes of the 1954 Army-McCarthy 
hearings that had led to the red-baiting 
senator’s downfall; de Antonio’s editing 
reduced these hearings to their dramatic 
— and occasionally comic — core. Order 
and the films that followed differed from 
most other documentaries in that there 
was a minimum of omniscient third- 
person voice-over narration, a device de 
Antonio considered condescending and 
tyrannical. It was the first of de Antonio’s 
movies tc how the American political 
system's capacity for travesty and self- 






parody, and its success emboldened him 
to make similar documentaries attacking, 
the Warren Commission, Richard Nixon, 
and the Vietnam War. 

This last topic is the subject of the 
Oscar-nominated In the Year of the Pig 
(April 12), made in 1969 at the height of 


‘the war. De Antonio uses historical and 


contemporary footage (some provided 
by the North Vietnamese government) 
and interviews to trace the escalation of 
America’s ill-fated involvement in In- 


'dochina, from its extrication in France's 


problems there after World War II until 
about the time of the Tet Offensive. 
Perhaps because so much of the found 
footage — of Buddhist monks setting 
themselves on fire, or American bombers 
dropping endless megatons of explosives 
— is from black and white television, it 
seems more banal, and therefore more 
horrifying, than the fictional, living-color 
re-creations of these events crammed 
down our throats by Oliver Stone and 
company. The interviews juxtapose testi- 
mony by experts and foreign observers 
with what are now known to be pathetic 
(to the point of comedy) lies of some of 
the period’s favorite villains (LB) 
Humphrey, McNamara, and assorted 
generals). If de Antonio’s gestures 
toward ideological balance ring some- 


what hollow, he cannot be faulted for 
daring to make a film embracing posi- 
tions that infuriated both the right and 
the left in its day, and that’ seem 
audacious even now. 

Painters Painting (April 12), made in 
1972, is less overtly political, but it does 
ask the question of what it means to be 
an “American” artist. Trying to give an 
answer are de Antonio’s friends from the 
New York art scene, including such 
luminaries as Jasper Johns, Robert 
Rauschenberg, Helen Frankenthaler, and 
Andy Warhol. The interviews follow the 
rise of Abstract Expressionism, with its 
revolt against bourgeois conceptions of 
art, through its mutation into Pop Art, 
with its capitulation to the values; of the 
marketplace. De Antonio’s technique of 
shooting the artists in black and white 
and their paintings in color is startlingly 
effective. Painters is a document of 
immense value to any student of modern 
art. 

Mr. Hoover and I, completed shortly 
before the filmmaker’s death, takes on 
the man de Antonio considered ‘the 
greatest villain in American history,” a 
men against whom de Antonio had a 
personal vendetta. De Antonio’s battles 
with the FBI (which continued after 
Hoover died, in 1972) culminated with 
his film Underground (1974), made on 
the run with the fugitive Weather Under- 
ground. He later won a court battle over 
that film against the FBI, which had been 
wiretapping him and harassing him to 
turn over his source material. Through 
the Freedom of Information Act, he 
discovered a 10,000-page FBI file on 
himself that dated back to his student- 
communist days. 

As with Michael Moore’s Roger & Me, 
we learn a lot more about the title’s 
second personage than about the first, 
his elusive quarry. De Antonio mainly 
films himself — lecturing students about 
Hoover, directly addressing the camera 
about his struggles, baking bread with 
John Cage, or getting a haircut from his 
wife — and occasionally intercuts histori- 
cal footage of Hoover. This may seem 
self-indulgent, but de Antonio fills his 
monologue with hard, ugly truths about 
America: that this country had “a secret 
police, above the law” for 50 years, and 
that Iran-contra suggests we may have 
one still. In showing how the personal 
and political merged in his own life, 
Emile de Antonio showed how the same 
is true for us all. 0 
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Berenger: shades of Spade, Clouseau, and Oedipus 


Master of illusion 


Love at Large is a dream of a film 


by Peter Keough 


LOVE AT LARGE. Written and 
directed by Alan Rudolph. With Tom 
Berenger, Elizabeth Perkins, Anne 


Archer, Ted Levine, Kate Capshaw, 
Annette O’Toole, Ann Magnuson, and 
Neil Young. An Orion Pictures release. 
At the Copley Place and the Allston 
and in the suburbs. 


esire, illusion, and generic con- 
ventions are the mainstay of the 


movies, and they’re Alan 
Rudolph’s stock in trade too. But 
Rudolph’s passionate confections will 
never be mistaken for the standard 
commercial fare they so exuberantly 
parody. 
Most movies refer to recognizable 


realities; Rudolph’s refer to the movie’ 


artifice itself, creating a meta-world of 
movie time and movie place made 
strange by the director’s puckish and 
perverse imagination. Aristotle would 
censure Rudolph’s art as a reflection of a 
shadow four times removed from the real 
thing. But when Rudolph’s films work — 
and in many ways his new film, Love at 
Large, works better than anything he’s 
done before — his jubilant dances of 
appearances have the numinous look of 
cinema archetypes. 

As in Choose Me (1984) and Trouble in 
Mind (1985), the setting of Love at Large 
is an unreal city (actually Portland, 
Oregon) at once comfortably familiar and 
beguilingly alien. The props look com- 
monplace enough; yet when you look 
closer, you see the cigarettes bear brand 
names like Metro and the cars are 
ambiguous composites of 20-year-old 
Dodges and Studebakers with model 
names like. “Superclassic.” Rudolph’s 
eclectic sets don’t sprout the grotesquerie 
of a Brazil or a Batman: it's a subtle 
surreality, exactly but non-specifically 
detailed, a Nabokovian alternative uni- 
verse where everything has the glow, the 
cheesiness, and the immanence of a 
musical comedy. 

Harry Dobbs (Tom Berenger), feckless 
private eye, fits right in with this world’s 
jovial motleyness. In a rare and _ ir- 
repressible comic performance, Berenger 
makes Harry a combination of several 
ineffectual and ingenuous imitations of 
more-successful detectives. Aspiring to 
the crusty savoir faire of Sam Spade, he 
achieves the nimbleness of Inspector 
Clouseau, and in his chic dark-on-dark 
shirts and ties topped by a Totes rainhat, 
he resembles a Peter Falk fumbling in the 
wardrobe of Don Johnson. Like all 
detectives since Oedipus, Harry is on the 
trail of something beyond the accidental 
mysteries of his latest assignment. In his 
case, it’s love — and like Oedipus, he’s 
the last person to figure out what he’s 
really looking for. 

The love he’s used to is the kind he’d 


like to escape, not track down. His 
girlfriend Doris (Ann Magnuson) is the 
jealous type, apt to smash crockery 
whenever a gossamer-voiced client calls 
up offering Harry a case, as she does 
when sultry Miss Dolan (Anne Archer) 
hires him to tail her errant thug lover 
Rick (Neil Young). Harry makes a 
rendezvous with Miss Dolan in the 
thickly tinted atmosphere of the Blue 
Danube club, where Archer demon- 
strates her Blue Velvety pipes in a brief 
but convincing rendition of “You Don’t 
Know What Love Is.” Harry gets a 


Perkins: two-timing’s the charm. 


Archer: vamping with a vengeance 


cursory description of Rick (‘Dresses 
well. Smells nice,” coos Miss Dolan. 
“That's a relief!’”, Harry guffaws.) He sets 
out at once, following the wrong man. 
Of course, in a deeper sense, the 
innocent tailee proves to be the right 
man. Taking a cue from Blue Velvet, 
Harry follows the false Rick into 
suburbia and finds beneath the split- 
level surface an uneasily realistic world 
of double tives, treachery, and bigamy. 
He stumbles into a La ronde of inept two- 
timings and love triangles and gets 
caught up in it himself. Unknown to 


Harry, Doris has hired another gumshoe 
to keep an eye on him. Like Harry, Stella 
Wynkowski (Elizabeth Perkins) is trying 
to elude her own love woes by spying on 
those of others. When the distance 
between these two hired voyeurs breaks 
down, so does Rudolph’s from his 
subject: passion and violence erupt, first 
disrupting and then vindicating the film’s 
blithe aesthetic surface. 

Crucial to the success of such a souffle 
of a movie is the manipulation of tone, 
and Love at Large does this better than 
any previous Rudolph film — probably 
because it is less ambitious. The mood in 
Choose Me, Trouble in Mind, and 
especially The Moderns could career to 
extremes, and not always with felicitous 
results. In Love at Large, Rudolph limits 
himself mostly to an impeccable irony, 
the kind in which the joke is on everyone 
and everyone is in on the joke. When he 
does shift gears it is for sound dramatic 


* — or comic — reasons. 


His is the kind of parody that tran- 
scends the object satirized and becomes a 
type of its own, and he is blessed with 
splendid actors who can galvanize such 
material. A case in point is Anne Archer's 
Miss Dolan, the airheaded, treacherous 
siren who has been a genre stereotype 
since Raymond Chandler. Archer doesn't 
eschew the cliché elements of the part, 
she radiates them. And she filigrees her 
archetypical vamp with the canny details 
Rudolph’s script provides. Augmenting a 
voice as characteristic as Berenger’s with 
a stunning, slightly dazed come-hither 
smile, she adds minute, hilarious nuance 
to lines like “Come Rick, I'm ever so 
ready!’ and “Shall we be glad and dizzy 
the rest of our lives or will we destroy 
ourselves?” 

Not all Rudolph’s lines are winners. 
His penchant for the self-consciously 
gnomic phrase rears occasionally, in 
particular during an _ overlong 
philosophical discussion about love be- 
tween a plane-bound Stella and Harry. 
Lines like “The lover is the one who 
waits” and “In falling for someone, is it 
the smile or situation one goes for?” 
might look fine on the page, but, even for 
these actors, they drop like bowling 
trophies in performance. 

In previous films, this preciosity in 
dialogue was matched by a contrivance 
in invention. Striving for exhilarating 
flights of fancy, Rudolph would sink into 
implausibility or even inanity. But in 
Love at Large, the frame shimmers with 
nascent revelation. As in a dream, 
anything seems likely to happen, and 
when it does, it seems the only thing that 
could happen. Love at Large is a 
masterpiece in three genres: the hard- 
boiled detective film, the romantic com- 
edy, and the chimerical and unique entity 
that is the Alan Rudolph movie. 0 
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BLACK RAIN. Directed by Shohei 
Imamura. Written by Imamura and 
Toshiro Ishido, from the novel by 
Masuji Ibuse. With Yoshiko Tanaka, 
Kazuo Kitamura, Etsuko Ichihara, and 
Keisuke Ishida. An Angelika Films 
release. At the Nickelodeon. 


iroshima, like the Holocaust, is 
H an event whose fictional render- 

ings seem doomed to exploi- 
tation or hysteria at worst, inadequacy at 
best. But in the astonishing Black Rain, 
director Shohei Imamura has managed to 
imagine the unimaginable. Imamura’s 


quiet, matter-of-fact tone has been de- ° 


scribed as a documentary approach, but 
his images of devastation (shot, like the 
whole film, in rich black and white) are 
too selective, too heightened, to have 
been captured by chance. Looking at 
them, you can’t separate the horrific from 
the poetic. And yet you don’t recoil from 
what you see because you know to do so 
would be to deny the experience that 
inspired it, and the artistic vision that 
articulates it. So you sit stunned, beyond 
shock, unable to do anything but take the 
images in. 

The film begins on August 6, 1945, in 
an aura of unsettling stillness, a few 
minutes before the bomb falls. Among 
shots of people pouring morning tea or 
making their way to work are odd details 
like the bomb itself falling by parachute, 
a stray dog whimpering, all of it bathed 
in an unnaturally bright light. The bomb 
itself is a silent, blinding flash that 
puzzles commuters a few seconds before 
blowing them out of a train. In the 
harbor, a man on a boat picks up a clock 
face we'd seen a few minutes before just 
as he and the others in the boat are 
showered in the black rain (ash mixed 
with precipitation) that falls in huge, inky 
drops. The aftermath, as people try to 
escape the fires engulfing the city, evokes 
a mounting, understated horror and pity: 
people who look dead suddenly come to 
life and beg for help; a dead mother 
holds the charred corpse of her baby 
to her breast; a horribly burned boy 
pleads with his brother to recognize him; 
bodies float in the river like pieces of 
driftwood. 

The sequence takes only a few minutes 
and then, as suddenly as it happened, the 
movie jumps ahead five years to a rural 
village, where the survivors we saw in 
the opening, Shizuma (Kazuo Kitamura), 
his wife, Shigeko (Etsuko Ichihara), and 


Ichihara, Tanaka, and Kitamura: compassion at the edge of the abyss 


From the ashes 
Black Rain’s dark victory 


by Charles Taylor 


Tanaka: accepting fate with her eyes open 


their niece, Yasuko (exquisitely played 
by Yoshiko Tanaka), have moved. The 
couple are trying to arrange a marriage 
for Yasuko, whom a doctor has pro- 
nounced in perfect health. 

The story that follows, about the 
attempts of Shizuma and Shigeko to find 
a husband for Yasuko, has, on the 
surface, the placid, measured rhythms of 
an Ozu film, and it might seem a retreat, 
or a denial of the power of the film’s 
opening. But Imamura knows that 
having watched those horrors, we can’t 
readily accept the placidity of this life, 
and for all their devotion to tradition, 
neither can Shizuma or Shigeko. Both of 
them are suffering from radiation poison- 
ing and their quest for a husband for 
Yasuko — who’s eventually turned 
down by every suitor because she was 
exposed to the black rain — is their 
attempt to wrest a happy ending from 
what they know will be her repetition of 
their fate. 

In Ozu’s films, the tranquillity 
bespeaks the director's faith in the formal 
traditions he records to lend meaning 
and order to life, and in the passage of 


time to heal. The existence Imamura 
records is a community of people walk- 
ing on eggshells, seizing on things like 
drinking carp’s blood, eating aloe plants, 
consulting psychics, to ward off their 
fate, delicate in their enquiries after one 
another and in their thoughts about their 
own health — as if they could stop time 
and return to the calm before the flash. 
That’s why the distance Imamura main- 
tains from his characters, which can seem 
offputting, is so crucial to your ex- 
perience of them. And yet that distance 
doesn’t make the film cold. Beneath the 
peaceful surface is rage held at bay, rage 
not only at the bomb, but at those who 
would ignore it. 

But Imamura tempers his rage with a 
compassionate awareness of the all-too- 
human impulse to deny the worst. He 
knows that these people can never really 
escape that experience. Their radiation 
poisoning isn’t merely a metaphor for 
their awareness of the inevitability of 
death, it’s what makes the survivors, 
even in their own country, sealed off 
from those who did not experience the 
bomb, those who would say it’s an 


experience Japan should put behind it. 
Implicit in Imamura’s vision is the idea 
that the country’s extraordinary postwar 
recovery is, in some ways, the largest 
denial of all. 

The quiet of Black Rain is constantly 
threatened by shards of humor that put 
the faithfully observed rituals, the belief 
that life can go as it was before, in an 
almost absurd light. This is especially 
true of the sequences. involving Yuichi 
(Keisuke Ishida), a disturbed, lower-class 
veteran who hears the approach of 
enemy tanks in every passing car engine. 
In an irony that makes perfect sense, this 
is the only man YaSukofeéls comfortable 
with, the only one who persists in his 
desire to marry her. 

Yasuko is the film’s heroine because 
she’s the only one who, at some level, 
seems fully capable of accepting her fate. 
When, she’s brushing her hair and huge 
tufts of it come out in her hand, she gets 
a dazed smile of something like fulfill- 
ment, as if what she’d expected has 
finally. come. Only when they’re together 
can Yasuko and Yuichi talk about their 
experiences of combat and the bomb, 
free of the talismanic black magic they 
call up elsewhere. 

The superb cinematography, by 
Takashi Kawamata, gives the film the 
classic look of the great Japanese films of © 
the ‘50s. It’s easy to forget that you're 
seeing a current film, and yet scene by 
scene, Imamura doesn’t do what you 
expect. Getting past the surface familiar- 
ity, you realize this is nothing you've 
seen before. The film is narrated by 
Shizuma, who is documenting the events 
in his diary, as if turning them into a 
story whose ending is not yet written 
gave him some power over the outcome. 

What keeps Imamura’s approach from 
being a similar aesthetic abstraction of 
experience is his willingness to look into 
the abyss of his subject and let what he 
sees reverberate through the rest of the 
film’s “everyday” life. He burns his 
images into our minds as permanently, 
and unexpectedly, as the bomb burned 
shadows into pavement. Imamura even 
manages to pull an affirmation from that 
abyss when Yuichi overcomes his fear of 
engines to comfort Yasuko in the am- 
bulance as she is, finally, taken to the 
hospital. Black Rain bespeaks a deep 
faith in humanity’s ability to persist, with 
consciousness, in the face of unthinkable 
tragedy, and in the ability of art to do the 
same. O 








Swedish 


siren 


Early Bergman 
at the MFA 


by Steve Vineberg 


“INGRID BERGMAN IN SWEDEN.” 
At the Museum of Fine Arts, March 30 
through April 13. 


he breathtaking young Ingrid 

Bergman managed to combine 

natural, fresh-air sensuality — 
healthy-animal instincts — with glamor 
and romantic fervor. When she came to 
Hollywood in 1939 to remake her 
Swedish hit; Intermezzo, for David 
Selznick (with Leslie Howard in the 
Gésta Ekman role — the famous violinist 
who leaves his family for a May- 
December romance with the gifted pian- 
ist he’s touring with), no one had seen.a 
leading lady with her big-boned, un- 
fussed-over looks. 

American audiences fell in love with 
the pug nose and the apple cheeks — 
with the exquisite, swooning intensity, 
which seemed more Continental than 
Nordic. In Casablanca and Gaslight, 
Saratoga Trunk and Notorious, she was 
the classiest of Hollywood’s dream god- 
desses, and she had wit. (When in 
Saratoga Trunk Curt Bois tells her she’s 
beautiful, she replies, “Yes, isn’t it 
lucky?’’) She didn’t fall out of favor until 
her affair with Roberto Rossellini effec- 
tively exiled her from moralizing Holly- 
wood. (She returned in the mid ‘50s.) 

The “Ingrid Bergman in Sweden” 
series at the Museum of Fine Arts 
provides us an opportunity to see what 
she was like before her Hollywood days. 
These eight movies, five of them directed 
by Gustaf Molander, span the half-dozen 
years, 1934 to 1940, before she estab- 
lished herself full-time as a Hollywood 
resident. 

What's fascinating about them, taken 
together, is how many different hats she 
tries on — more in this brief period than 
she would for the whole next decade. 
She's an ingenue in The Count of the Old 
Town (March 30) and Walpurgis Night 
(April 6) and the original Intermezzo 
(March 30), a glittering heiress in 
Swedenhielms (April 6), a catty actress in 
the Philip Barry-style comedy of man- 





ners Dollar (April 13). She's a refugee 
from a: disastrous love affair in June 
Night (April 13), a frigid aristocrat in 
Only One Night (April 11). And in A 
Woman's Face (April 11), she plays a 
vindictive woman with a burn-scarred 
face, the chief of a blackmail gang whose 
personality softens when-a_ surgeon 
operates on her and restores her beauty. 

A Woman's Face — which is basically 
Johnny Handsome minus the fatalism — 
is the most unusual of these pictures. It 
may take you a while to get used to 
Bergman in this role, not only to her 
disfigurement but also to her bitterness 
and brusqueness and downright mean- 
ness. But her intensity, linked to some- 
thing ferocious instead of romantic, is 
compelling, and she resists the urge to 
sentimentalize her character after the 
transformation. In order for the second 
half to work — when Bergman’s Anna 
Holm takes a job as a. governess to 
murder a little boy (so one of her clients 
can inherit his fortune) and then finds 
she can’t go through with it — the movie 
needs a more baroque sensibility than 
Molander’s able to bring to it. (He’s not 
much of a director.) But much of it is 
quite effective, certainly more so than the 
oddly restrained George Cukor version 
that came out in 1941, with Joan 


Gunnar Sjéberg and Bergman in June Night: a striking emotional and sexual honesty. 


Crawford as Anna and Melvyn Douglas 
as the surgeon. ‘ 

June Nightisn’t bad, and Bergman has 
a few terrific scenes as a small-town 
woman pulled by her restlessness and 
boredom into a relationship with a sailor 
(Gunnar Sjéberg) who tries to kill her 
when she breaks off with him. On the 
witness stand, she tries to convey the 
reasons for her decision — that she felt 
nothing for him, not even disgust. And 
later, when she moves to Stockholm and 
falls in love with a doctor (Olof 
Widgren), she explains how she was 
attracted to the seaman (he seemed 
exotic to her) and how she grew irritated 
with his gauche, uneducated manner. 
These scenes have a striking emotional 
and sexual honesty; they’re among 
Bergman’s best. 

And she has a lovely one in /nter- 
mezzo, where, drunk on wine and the 
violinist’s attentions, she cries out “To- 
night | could do anything!” and then 
giggles like a schoolgirl, embarrassed 
and delighted at the same time. She 
makes it perfectly clear, in one close-up, 
that she’s dying to go to bed with him. 
The movie is insufferably drippy other- 
wise; even Ake Dahlqvist’s highly ac- 
complished cinematography looks as if it 
had been shot through a teardrop. But 





you can certainly understand why 
Selznick seized the property and remade 
it (virtually scene for scene): its soapy 
Puritanism — the violinist is punished 
for his treatment of his wife by having 
his little girl run down by a car — is ideal 
for a Hays Code-chained Hollywood. 
The other movies in the series are less 
interesting. Bergman and the fiery-eyed 
silent-screen star Lars Hanson look 
fantastic together in Walpurgis Night, 
but that’s about all. The Count of the Old 
Town contains one sweet, René Clair-ish 
sequence where a street band performs a 
love ballad while Bergman and Edvin 
Adolphson (who also shows up in Dollar 
and — with an appealing swagger — in 
Only One Night) watch and listen from 
different windows, drawn to each other. 
Bergman isn’t well cast in Dollar — you 
weary of her actressy high energy. (It’s 
the kind of role Ina Claire might have 
played on Broadway, probably brilliant- 
ly.) And though she’s fine in Only One 
Night, the choice to have her play a 
woman without any interest in sex 
doesn’t stretch her — at least, not in any 
direction you care to see her go. Ingrid 
Bergman is one of the few stars with 
genuine modesty, but it’s not the 
blushing-virgin kind. Her warmth has an 
erotic glow. 0 





Trailers 
ROSALIE 
GOES SHOPPING 


osalie Goes Shopping does sur- 
R prisingly little with ‘a seemingly 
sure-fire satirical premise: that 
’ deficit spending is the American way. In 
order to spoil her large family, Rosalie 
(Marianne Sagebrecht) shuffles 37 credit 
cards, bounces checks, and defrauds 
creditors in a manner that would put 
Drexel Burnham Lambert to shame. She 
confesses her daily fiscal transgressions 
to a bewildered priest (Judge Reinhold) 
but feels guilt only on the occasion when 
she spends a day figuring out how to use 
her daughter's computer and neglects to 
buy groceries for her family. But the 
computer, with its modem, allows 
Rosalie to finagle her way to the big 
money. The zaftig German-born house- 
wife becomes the embodiment of 
American capitalist success while staving 
off a looming debt as large as she is. 
Percy Adlon, who also directed 
Sigebrecht in Sugarbaby (1985) and 
Bagdad Cafe (1988), likes to use skewed 
camera angles, colored filters, and the 
German background he and Sagebrecht 
share to depict a partially recognizable 
vision of America. The Arkansas town 
Rosalie’s family lives in is called Stutt- 
gart, and her seven children have names 
like Herzi, Schnucki, and Schatzi. The 
family rituals — like sitting around the 
TV and watching videotaped com- 
mercials, chanting the sales pitches in 
unison — are as unfamiliar and mys- 
tifying to Schatzi’s girlfriend (a Little 
Rock hairdresser) as to Rosalie’s visiting 
parents. These quirky attempts at ethnic 
flavor and consumer-culture satire are 
amusing but too gentle to have any 


LINE CINEMA 


Ninja Turtles: shell games 


impact. Adlon/Sagebrecht fans may en- 
joy Rosalie Goes Shopping; others may 
want to spend their money elsewhere. At 
the Nickelodeon and the Harvard 
Square. 

— Gary Susman 


TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES 


or the uninformed or childless 
F among you, the Teenage Mutant 

Ninja Turtles are hip, pizza-de- 
vouring young superheroes who gained 
their powers as baby turtles after being 
let loose by a child into the New York 
sewers, where they swam in radioactive 
goo that gave them human size, agility, 
speech, and intelligence. They learned 
the ninja arts from Splinter, an old rat 
who gained his powers the same way, 
after having been the pet of a ninja 





master. Splinter named his charges, 
whimsically enough, after Italian Renais- 
sance masters: Leonardo, Michaelangelo 
(spelling wasn’t Splinter’s strong point), 
Donatello, and Raphael. 

This myth of origin is recounted in 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, a live- 
action movie, which also tells of our 
heroes’ discovery by intrepid TV reporter 
April O’Neil (Judith Hoag). April, along 
with hockey-stick-wielding vigilante 
Casey Jones (Elias Koteas), aids the 
Turtles against Shredder (James Saito), 
who runs a gang of teenage non-mutant 
ninja_ thieves. The film’s Turtles are 
sophisticated Jim Henson creations who 
talk and move with near-human ease. 

But they also have discrete, near- 
human personalities. Character develop- 
ment in a movie like this is a little too 
much to ask for, but the glimmers of 
individual traits. and motivations are 


in the suburbs. 


distinguishable in Leonardo’s thoughtful 
leadership, Michaelangelo’s sunny dude- 
ness, Donatello’s. wisecracks, and most 
intriguingly in the streetwise Raphael's 
moody alienation. 

It’s through Raphael's character that a 
bit of the subversive spirit of the original 
Kevin Eastman/Peter Laird comic book 
begins to surface in the film. Then, 
without warning, comes a barrage of 
witty pop-culture jokes and visual al- 
lusions to other: movies in the comic- 
book-adaptation genre, not to mention 
Star Wars, Ghostbusters, and even Jay 
Ward's ‘Fractured Fairy Tales” cartoons. 
This is where Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles transcends its obvious appeal to 
pre-teens. It’s not Batman, or even Bill 
and Ted’s Excellent Adventure, but it's 
entertaining and fun, even for people 
who dropped “awesome” from their 
vocabularies years ago. At the Copley 
Place and the Circle and in the suburbs. 

— Gary Susman 


OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS 


n Saturday Night Live, doing his 
O imitations of Jimmy Stewart, 

John Travolta, and especially 
George Bush, Dana Carvey has shown 
himself to be one of those impersonators 
who seems almost possessed by his 
subject. But in Opportunity Knocks, 
playing a con man who, on the lam from 
the Mob, shams his way into the graces 
of a corporation magnate (Robert Loggia) 
and his family, Carvey is an amiable 
blank. As current comedies go, this 
picture isn’t gross or mean-spirited, but 
watching as sharp a comic as Carvey play 
nice guy is dispiriting. He’s like a second 
banana filling in till the lead shows up. 
At the Charles and the Chestnut Hill and 


— Charles Taylor 
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J. Mark McVey (Valjean) and Robert DuSold (Javert): a triumph of design and direction | 


Hugo first 
Les Misérables returns — and it’s better than ever 


by Carolyn Clay 


LES MISERABLES, by Alain Boublil 
and Claude-Michel Schénberg. Based 
on the novel by Victor Hugo. Music by 
Schiénberg. Lyrics by Herbert 
Kretzmer. Directed and adapted by 
John Caird and Trevor Nunn. Musical 
direction by Dale Rieling. Production 
designed by John Napier. Lighting by 
David Hersey. Costumes by Andreane 
Neofitou. With J. Mark McVey, Robert 
DuSold, Susan Dawn Carson, Quinn 
Smith, Rosalyn Rahn, Drew Eshelman, 
Aaron Metchik, Jennifer Naimo, Pete 
Herber, Peter Gunther, and Melissa 
Errico. At the Shubert Theatre through 
May 26. 


ther young girls think the initials 
O JV stand for Junior Varsity; to my 
stagestruck 10-year-old, they 
stand only for Jean Valjean. And though 
1 can’t begin to duplicate her fanatical 
enthusiasm for the’saintly hero of Victor 


tiugo’s massive novel, or for the megahit 
musical that bears its name, 1 have to 
admit that — as they say in Forbidden 
Broadwayv,— Les Misérables is indeed 
“‘Ies(s) miserable than other shows.” The 
physical production alone is worth the 
cost of admission. 

That number, incidentally, tops off at 
$30, making Les Mis, in its long-awaited 
return engagement, Boston’s first C-note- 


Theater 


for-two theater ticket. The ducats are 


nonetheless selling briskly, along with 
such incongruous souvenir items as a 
yiant beach towel bearing the show's 
starving-pauper emblem: you too can lie 
down upon the oppressed and rub a 
wide-eyed waiflet into the dirt. 





But on to the production itself: of the 
three {ve seen, it’s undoubtedly the best. 
Of course, it bears mentioning that Les 
Mis is a thing that grows on you, much as 
it has, over the years, on the colléctive 
consciousness of the French people. 
They know the story of Jean Valjean — 
imprisoned for 19 years for the theft of a 
baguette, then redeemed by the Bishop 
of Digne, yet pursued through the years 
by that clear prototype for The Fugitive’s 
Jieutenant Gerard, inspector Javert — 
the way Americans do the travails of 
tuck Finn. And who are we, who have 


embraced a country-and-Western score ° 


by Roger Miller as backdrop for that epic, 
to .complain of Claude-Michel 
Schiinberg’s flagrantly histrionic, quasi- 
operatic music for Les Mis? 

1 noticed for the first time, watching 
this production, that one of the score’s 


most ‘histrionic passages accompanies 


the coming together of the famous junk- 








, sculpture barricades — the setting for the 

“. “Paris. student rebellion of 1832 that is the 
+ «Show's _ shoot-’em-up* climax. Which _ 

| ‘Seems fitting, as Les .Mis teally is a 


triumph of design and direction. Michael 
Bennett may have gotten the ball rolling 
by choreographing movement for the 
scenery as well as for the people in 
Dreamgirls. But the onetime Royal 
Shakespeare Company directing team of 
John Caird and Trevor Nunn, with 
designer John Napier, capture in their 
hurtling-turntable treatment of Hugo not 
only the grit but the swirling sweep of 
history. (The cast must require 
Dramamine.) Moreover, the lighting 
scheme by David Hersey embodies (as 
it’s meant to) Hugo’s description of “the 
ideal” as “terrifying to behold, lost as it is 
in the depths, small, isolated, a pin-point, 
brilliant but threatened on all sides by 
the dark forces that surround it; never- 
theless, no more in danger than a star in 
the jaws of a cloud.” 

Here the dark forces are represented 


. by the long-suffering Valjean’s nemesis 
. — that righteous pit bull of literature, 


dnspector Javert. In the national-touring 
production at the Shubert, Valjean is 
played with gentle strength by tenor J. 
Mark McVey; he sings beautifully, 
without strain, and is especially moving 
in the dangerously high “Bring Him 
Home” — Valjean’s prayer that adopted 
daughter Cosette’s suitor, Marius, will 
survive the storming of the barricades. 
His baritone counterpart, the Javert of 
Robert DuSold, is the huskiest and most 
Dickensian I've seen — a glowering law- 
and-order fireplug, with stiff legs apart 
and a “Make my day” leer. Since al/ the 


Javerts I've seen have been ‘hambones, 


thatmust mean melodrama’s written into 
the role. é 

As the young lovers, Cosette and 
Marius, Melissa Errico and Peter Gunther 
are sweet and impetuous, respectively — 
though her singing’s sometimes pretty, 
sometimes shrill. This is, however, one 
production in which you really root for 
Eponine to get the guy; as played by 
jennifer Naimo, without the Brenda Lee 
bleat others have put on the role in 
unsuccessful imitation of Britisher 
Frances Ruffian (who won a Tony for her 
performance), the female urchin with a 
torch for Marius has dignity as well as the 
character's tremulous grit. Susan Dawn 
Carson’s Fantine, too, is attractively 
sung, from dreaming the dream to dying 
the death. On the other hand, the 
Thénardiers of Drew Eshelman and 
Rosalyn Rahn are funny but lack bite; in 
this gangly, loopy rendition, they're a 
little like an Ed Norton (still working the 
sewers) and his moll. 

Sure, Les Mis is reductive; it plays on 
your heartstrings less like a virtuoso than 
like.a trucker. The music's grandiose, and 
the English lyrics are closer to Hallmark 
than Hugo. Yet there’s something slickly 
primitive’ and unabashedly sentimental 
about the show that’s hard to resigt. The 
finale, in which Jean Valjean goes to his 
reward in the gauzily triumphant com- 
pany of all who have died since the 
curtain went up, always reminds me of 
the ascent of Little Eva. And Harriet 
Beecher Stowe never even thought of 
having one of the bloodhounds commit 
suicide. 0 





Cactus flower 


Juarez blooms in the desert 


by Sally Cragin 


JUAREZ, a work in progress by Terry 
Allen. Slides and photography by 
Douglas Kent Hall. Lighting designed 
by Floyd L. Bailey Ill. Sound engi- 
neered by Ken Winokur. With Jo 
Harvey Allen and the Panhandle Mys- 
tery Band. Presented by the Institute of 
Contemporary Art at the Brattle 
Theatre. Closed. 


boriginal cultures throughout 
A civilization have featured as a rite 

of passage the walkabout or 
dream quest. During this period, the 
youth (usually male) is ejected from the 
tribe and embarks on a solitary ramble 
that can last for weeks or even months. 
After communing with nature, internal 
and external, the wanderer returns home: 
older, wiser, spiritually replenished. And 
fit to be considered a mature, contribut- 
ing member of society. In modern 
Western cultures, alas, there is no 
equivalent rite of personal growth and 
self-reliance. (Wilderness camp and jun- 


ior-year-abroad are as close as moneyed, 
urban America comes to such hejiras.) 
Terry Allen's intriguing new per- 
formance piece, Juarez, concerns the 
entwined fates of two pairs of drifters 
ricocheting through their own ill-fated 
dream quests across the American South- 
west. The Sailor and the prostitute Alice 
meet and marry in Tijuana as, in LA, 
Jabbo, a street tough, and his moll, Chick, 
get set for a multi-state crime rampage. 
These four are hardly in search of 
spirituality (neither are they alone); their 
shared journeys are more desperate and 
dangerous. In the course of Juarez, their 
stories are narrated by a sole on-stage 
performer, the languidly intense Jo 
Harvey Allen in the role of La Malinche 
Blanca. (The program notes that La 
Malinche was the Indian woman who 
became Cortés’s mistress, and that her 
name has endured since as a term of 
contempt.) Thus it is in Cortes, New 
Mexico, that the pairs of nomads collide. 
Allen has designed Juarez, “a working 


sketch,” as a minimalist’s multi-media 
extravaganza. His band, the Panhandle 
Mystery Band, provide Tex-Mex musical 
bridges in the narration. And throughout 
the show, Douglas Kent Hall’s carefully 
framed slides of desert cemeteries, rain- 
swept highways, and solemn saguaros in 
profile maintain a visual tension and 
excitement. The four lovers are always 
implied, though never pictured. What we 
see are the grit, the desolation, the 
scrawled-upon walls, the folk-Catholic 
kitsch. The effect is moving and more 
than a little menacing, as if Allen had 
taken a microscope to a demographic for 
which the height of profundity is spray- 
painting graffiti and acquiring tattoos. 
Big themes? Yes, and thoughtfully 
considered. But if there is work to be 
done on Juarez, Allen should consider 
revising the musical themes. The Pan- 
handle Mystery Band’s numbers are 
numerous but tend to blur together, 
relying all too often on a sort of lethargic 
Los Lobos lilt. Allen, who plays a polite 
honky-tonk piano, doubles as the lead 
singer. And though his voice is as 
confiding as JJ. Cale’s, he lacks Cale’s 
down-and-out imperative. The rest of the 


‘Mystery band are able players: Lloyd 


Maines plucks a wistful lap steel along 
with his turns on guitar, and his brother 
Donnie is a reliably alert drummer. 


Richard Bowden's fiddling and man- 
dolinning are, respectively, mournful 
and merry. 

As relieving as these melodic entr’actes 
are, too often they divert the narrative 
juggernaut, and Allen’s self-consciously 
“plainspoken” ballad-writing comes in a 
distant second to his skill as a prose 
stylist. When Harvey Allen describes the 
initial couplings of the Sailor and Alice, 
whose love is inevitably immolating, she 
notes: “Above the bed, Jesus and Elvis 
walk arm in arm on black velvet across 
the clouds.” The implied bleakness is 
heartbreaking. 

Rumor has it that Allen plans to 
expand Juarez to include actors, 
presumably in the roles of the four 
lovers. But in the stripped-down version 
presented at the Brattle, Harvey Allen 
deserved a solid-gold Cadillac for her 
energetic turn as the solo interlocutor. In 
the course of the piece, there is a shoot- 
out, a thwarted getaway, much frolicking 
between stained motel sheets, and an at- 
times confusing sequence of dreams and 
premonitions. Thus Harvey Allen was 
forced to shift character, mood, and scene 
at a brisk clip. And she displayed a 
compelling humor (and _ unflagging 
twang) that kept the occasionally mythic 
aspects of Juarez from devolving into 


Sun ‘Belt somnolence. Oo 


Cape aeasasel oe isnt tani mani . 


lice 














Fay ais ‘ . 
Trinity 
by Carolyn Clay 


BAAL, by Bertolt Brecht. Translated by 
Peter Tegel. Directed by Robert Wood- 
ruff. Set designed by Douglas Stein. 
Lighting by Rob Murphy. Costumes by 
Susan Hilferty. Sound by Stephen 
Santomenna. Original music by 
Douglas Wieselman. With Mario Ar- 
rambide, William Damkoehler, 
Cynthia Strickland, Ed Hall, Robert 
Castro, Brian McEleney, Brian Jucha, 
Lisa Welti, Anne Scurria, Rafael Baez, 
Paula McGonagle, Josie havez, 


Timothy Crowe, and Allen Oliver. At 


Trinity Repertory Company, 
Providence, through April 7. 


recht supplied Baal with circus 
B imagery — the bloated voluptuary 


of the title wants to be an elephant 
cavorting in a hippodrome of hedonism. 


“and pee when things go wrong.” At 
Trinity Rep, director Robert Woodruff 
has turned the play into a three-ring 
affair in which the elephant, larger than 
life and showing off his gnarled hide, 
pisses right in the eye of Jesse Helms. The 
production is brilliantly scabrous — and 


DEL BOGART/TRINITY REPERTORY COMPANY 


bound to blow more than a few big tops. 

As the audience mills about the lobby, 
waiting to file into the carny nightclub 
where Baal’s wares.are.on display, Helms 
himself drones (on tape) at Congress. 
Inside the theater, though, one looks 
instead for Wilbur Mills at the height- of 
his Fanne Fox frenzy. The scene. is a. 
smoky warehouse cabaret where Weimar 
meets Saint-Tropez. Flesh is flaunted in 
various states of dishabille and :grand 
illusion. Revelers. resembling. Harvey 
Fierstein, Daddy Warbucks, and Tina 
Turner frug their feet off as, on high, a DJ 
framed in a translucent box spins plat- 
ters. And the poet Baal, blowing con- 
tempt like. a raspberry at the fulsome 
praise heaped. on his nihilistic ditties, 
swills wine and eats big, phallic bananas. 

Woodruff, you might say, has taken 
the Baal by the horns, turning it into an 
orgy of bestial lyricism in which sex and 
death, taking the floor in their familiar 
lethal embrace, do everything but drugs 
and the lambada. The dramatic dance, 
however, is carefully choreographed, 
from the Saturnalian rhythms of the 
opening to the final, bleak pas de deux of 
Baal and the Reaper. That’s performed 
here against the whispery clink of axes 
being sharpened, as the play’s contingent 
of woodcutters wait impatiently for the 
rain to stop and the poet to become a 
corpse. A coda brings us.back to the drag 
club, where in a dingy backstage dress- 
ing room a man in a dress, strumming a 
guitar, makes a folk ballad of Baal’s last 
rattles. 

Brecht’s. Baal —. created when. the 
playwright was only 20, an ideological 
bud still wet with dew — is a hard guy to 


. monster, artist and full-fledged 


Arrambide and company: now showboating, now bleakly lyrical 


get ‘a handle on. Both. martyr and 
asshole, 
he tpg Scenes eect may oe 
Thumbing his nose at corrupt society 
even at the bargain of fame, aheuate wint.teed 
own legend: It’s a tale of brute desire and 
gratification, of wild creative abandon, of 
sinking deeper and deeper into the cups 
and the quicksand. To see Baal’ as a 
romantic figure is wrong; the idea is that 
his repulsiveness attracts. And at Trinity, 
actor Mario Arrambide, whom Woodruff 
brought with him, gives a great per- 
formance — one in which Rimbaud and 
John. Belushi commingle, along with the 
Big Bad Wolf, licking his chops till he’s 
“ted to the teeth.” 
Woodruff has spent much of his 
| life on the West. Coast; he 


directed the first productions of Curse of 


the Starving Class and True West, among, 
other Sam Shepard plays. And in: his 
hands; Baal reeks of the early, incantory. 
Shepard (with a little Kipper Kids thrown 
in). The scenes of city decadence have a 
graffiti-smeared Los Angelino feel; and 
aes retreat into the forest seems to nd 


him from the Southwest of cowboys and 
the Big Sky to the wilds above California, 
where lumberjacks still make (as, Baal 
says) corpses of trees. Moreover, Arram- 
bide, mean but not lean, straddling the 
world like a colossus in boxer shorts, is a 
throwback to the Shepard -who- wrote 
about green slime and. Paul Bunyan, 
The production, too, is a.throwback of 
sorts —.to,the late “60s and, early. ’70s, 
when Trinity Rep, under the direction of 
Adrian Hall, was first — and genuinely 
— shocking: Woodruff picks up on the 
orgiastic,, pantheistic sexuality in: Baal, 
which manifests itself in both the visceral 
language and the action. Baal’s a real “if 
you. can’t-eat it or fuck it, then, the hell 
with it” guy. But there’s not much he 
won'teat.or fuck — and then. toss like his 
cookies. At Trinity, Woodruff, stages a 


parade through Baal’s garret that’s both: 


funny and disturbing. As the poet lolls 
about, extolling fornication while licking 
grease off his whiskers, lovers of both 
sexes present themselves: like fragile 
human sacrifices — decorous, . shy, 
aching to be ravaged, And there's 
nothing discreet about the sexuality on 
view; Arrambide’s Baal grabs his part- 
ners, male and female, as. if he would 
extinguish them, with long kisses and 
rough handling. 

Interestingly, though the eclectic lobby 
display includes a picture of David 
Bowie, Woodruff does. not give us a Baal 
as_ modern, androgynous icon,. It. is, 
rather,. his male lovers, Johannes,.and 
then Ekart, who are young and exquisite, 
wielding their sexual ambivalence like a 
Bowie .or.a Michael Jackson.. (Robert 
Castro, as Johannes, looks like Sonia 










Braga.) By comparison, Arrambide’s Baal 
is Archie Bunker with vine leaves in his 
hair — which makes his transition from 
bacchant to burn-out the more poignant. 
Baal's not a romantic ideal but a force of 
nature, ‘a self-proclaimed iibermensch 
lacking the power to mandate his own 
immortality. Andas the force flickers out, 
he becomes just a murderous shell, in 
which mordant poetry continues to 
sound. We may not admire Baal, but we 
should feel for him. And at Trinity, when 
Arrambide’s spent poet begs of Rafael 
Baez’s handsome Ekart (for whom a 
woman waits in the willows), “Is she 
more beautiful than me?”, the sound of 
his lust being broken into change to pay 
the piper is heartbreaking. 

Woodruff paints himself as an in- 
stinctual director — an artist getting by 
on a buck-and-wing and a prayer. But 
somehow, his wild hairs make a wig. In 
Baal, the first act's. blaring suggestions of 
gay-bar culture culminate in the scene 
where Baal defies the nightclub owner 
Mjurk by giving. an obscene _per- 


formance, then escaping through the 


bathroom window, Arrambide’s like a 
male Karen Finley, performing in his 
skivvies, mooning the audience, farting 
into the mike. Once the play moves to 
the forest, the scenes get. loopier, and 
more disparate; there are farmers and 


woodsmen. and lowlifes drinking 
absinthe in Harry Hope's saloon. Wood- 
ruff holds onto the thread, though, 
poking it through darker and «more 
macabre tunnels as Baal crawls toward 
that big, dank uterus in the sky. 

Eclectic and showboating though it 
may be, this Baal is also rivetingly 
intelligent. Woodruff neither fears nor is 
bored by Brecht’s sinewy, scatological 
verse. And in the second act, as the 
production sidles from Shepard territory 
toward Biichner’s and. Beckett's,“He al- 
lows Baal long stretches of bleak lyri- 
cism. In one scene, the corpse of a young 
woman who drowned herself after Baal 
had seduced her floats in a large, algae- 
ridden aquarium as the poet — his 
fingers sloshing. audibly in the tank — 
commemorates her graceful _ rotting. 
Water imagery is prominent in Baal, as its 
antihero floats in his own mind from 
amniotic sack to primordial ooze. And 
Woodruff, working. with his frequent 
collaborator, the set designer Douglas 
Stein, stretches the damp metaphor to 
the ends of whimsy. Here the. playing 
space is defined and divided by undulat- 
ing shower curtains hung from metal 
pipes. 

Robert. Woodruff is a director of some 
renown, whose work I had read about 
but not seen. (except for the new- 
vaudeville Comedy of Errors broadcast 
on Live from Lincoln Center). To judge 


by this Baal, 'd put the guy right up there 
with such brainy-defilers of the classics as 
Peter Sellars. But Baafis by no means a 
one-man show. A production this daring 
cannot be brought off by genius and a 
bunch of hackers — which is where the 
accomplished Trinity ensemble comes in. 
Arrambide’s performance, bristling with 
coarse poetry, is so remarkable that you 
can’t complain. But generally speaking, 
this is one place where you need not 
brown-bag your actors. And the Trinity 
regulars have thrown themselves into 
the smaller roles with a zeal and 
discipline that allows Woodruff to fly, 
rather than pratfall, without a net. 

Rafael Baez, whom the director im- 
ported as Ekart (the composer Baal both 
loves and murders), has intensity and a 
cocksure grace. But he lacks the power to 
hold his own against Arrambide. Similar- 
ly, Trinity Conservatory student Robert 
Castro is arresting as the production's 
male Rapunzel, Johannes; but in the 
saloon scene where he re-encounters 
Baal years after their destructive rela- 
tionship has ended (in this production, 
with a brazen bit of comic business 
repeated eight times!), he over-emotes. 
No such signs of histrionic wetness 
behind the ears from Trinity's veteran 
actors — who seem born to the scurvy 
clowning Woodruff wants. 

William Damkoehler, Brian McEleney, 
Ed Hall, and Cynthia Strickland are 
gung-ho perverse as the quartet of 





Beckett pug say we on whom Baal and 


Ekart.call at the Brown Wooden Bar (here 
a sort of. hospital, with the characters 
engaging. in limbless sex and Dennis 
Hopper oxygen-sniffing, as a luminous 
baby beckons from a laundry cart). Both 
actor and costume designer Susan Hilfer- 
ty deserve.credit for Hall’s hilarious turn 
as Baal’s landlady — a beturbaned and 


é imperious Cross between Aunt Jemima 


and Marie of Romania. And Timothy 
Crowe brings.an eerie death-in-life to the 
drunk he plays in the barroom-murder 
scene. 

Most astonishing is Anne Scurria as 
Sophie Barger, a woman Baal sucks up 
with relish, then spits out like a rind. 
Scurria captures the nervous fascination, 
as well as the awkwardness, of the young 
woman about to pitch her sensible shoes 
for a:roll in the. Mazola; she’s also quite 
funny —~ like Gilda Radner on a date 
with a goon, But later, the pregnant 
Sophie pursues Baal to the forest and sits 
outside the hut where he’s holed up with 
Ekart. Here a drenched Scurria, squatting 
in a rain parka and keening monoto- 
nously, her mouth like a fixed round 
hole, is mesmerizing. She looks like 
Yoda, sounds like Solveig, and suggests 
The Scream by Edvard Munch. Woodruff 
didn’t get this effect by himself. 

It’s hard to predict what will happen at 
Trinity Rep if there’s too much more 
theater like this — raunchy, demanding, 
exhilarating, and definitely hazardous to 
the health of matinee ladies. New artistic 
director Anne Bogart’s regime may go 
down in flames, but it will also go down 
in glory. And what can you say but burn- 
baby-burn? Oo 
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Ruffian 
ready 


Joe Orton at | 
the House of Borax 


by Bill Marx 


THE RUFFIAN ON THE STAIR, by Joe 
Orton. Directed by Alexander Deloge. 
Set designed by James Mackay. Light- 
ing by Elah Divad. With David Hale, 
Kristyn Watters, and Don Wood. 
Presented by E.Y.E. Studios at the 
House of Borax through April 1. 


its lively production of Joe Orton’s 

early comedy may have its ups and 
downs, but waiting for the show to start 
is a pure high. Stuck away in a seedy loft 
in the South End, Chez Borax is a grimy 
dance-club/theater combination. The 
whole makeshift set-up has a loose party 
atmosphere, a greasy charm that’s as 
pungent as the odoriferous pork chop 
frying into a cinder on the set — which 
looks as if it had seen too much slam- 
dancing. Actors walk across the stage in 
their undies, electricians fiddle with 
uncooperative lights, and great bebop 
jazz spews out of large speakers as the 
young audience, made up of black-clad 
types (there’s more leather here than at a 
cattle round-up) looking like mutant 
children of Elvis and Molly Ringwald, 
lope in. 

As if this weren’t enough, the show 
begins with a berserk guy in his boxer 
shorts, a shredded American flag draped 
over his shoulders, making us stand and 
sing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” com- 
plete with yodels and hoots. The proudly 
iconoclastic Orton would have loved 
Borax’s anarchistic shenanigans — after 
all, the playwright got a jail term for 
pasting dirty pictures into staid library 
books. He also would have liked the 
production's brisk, nonsense pace. 

Sensitive about charges that the piece, 
with its inexplicably hostile young man 
invading an unhappy lower-class home, 
was ersatz Pinter, Orton said, “The play 
must be directed without significant 
pauses.” And under Alexander Deloge’s 
staging, the show races along, all the 
door-slamming and running about giv- 
ing the impression that The Ruffian on 
the Stair is a free-wheeling bedroom 
farce with Orton’s usual bisexual trim- 
mings. 

But that’s where Deloge lunges off 
course — he goes for broad guffaws 
when the script calls for subtler, more 
troubling laughs. Ruffian owes more to 
Edward Albee’s Zoo Story than to the 
enigmatic dramas of Pinter. Orton’s 
hysterical young man, Wilson, like 
Albee’s suicidal monologuist, is search- 
ing for an executioner among the barren 
bourgeoisie (the hypocritical Mike and 
Joyce, whose house Wilson, the ruffian, 
intrudes upon). 

Deloge misses this quiet desperation 
entirely, pushing the physical comedy 
into overkill. Mike lies on the couch 
twirling his gun, Wilson pisses (for real!) 
on the hallway wall, Mike and Joyce 
don’t fight after they’ve repulsed Wilson 
(as in the script) but instead get a sado- 
masochistic thrill out of it. The last bit 
goes against the grain of this black farce; 
underneath its comic kitsch lurks desola- 
tion, not kinkiness. 

The Ruffian on the Stair isn’t top Orton 
(it’s more like a baby step toward 
Entertaining Mr. Sloane). And to the 
Boraxers’ credit, their staging is never 
dull, what with fishbowls, furniture, and 
glass flying across the stage. As for the 
cast, they approach the script as if it were 
a demented Honeymooners episode. 
Don Wood, who’s far too young to play 
the ex-boxer Mike, fidgets and growls 
like an Irish version of Ralph; Kristyn 
Watters does a fluttery, rubber-faced 
Alice; and David Hale turns Wilson into a 
psychotic distortion of good-natured 
Norton. 

The trio are adept at sophomoric 
comedy (Hale tries to eat the goldfish), 
but that waters down the play’s sly 
omnisexuality. More in keeping is farce’s 
unpredictable, nose-thumbing _ spirit, 


I ‘ll say this for the House of Borax — 


which the company, albeit undisciplined, 
also has rurtning through its veins. Call it 


a Borax fh the rough. F Oo 


Jan Vermeer, The Concert 





Imitation and the real thing 


David Salle at Diacono; the missing Vermeer 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“DAVID SALLE.” At Mario Diacono 
Gallery, now at 207 South Street, 
through April 14. 


ne of David Salle’s favorite films 
O is Douglas Sirk’s 1958 Imitation 

of Life, in which Lana Turner 
plays an actress called Lora and John 
Gavin is Steve, a photographer who 
eventually becomes an advertising ex- 
ecutive. 

Imitation of Life looks like a Salle 
painting. It’s filled with mirror images, 
divided frames, and black and white 
photographs. Everything in the movie is 
artificial and overwrought. Lana Turner, 
blonde and voluptuous, wiggles her hips 
and juts out her breasts, but there’s no 
sex in the movie — only images. Steve 
tells her, “Your bones — they're perfect. 
My camera could easily have a love affair 
with you.” 

It’s the perfect postmodern movie. It's 
not about life — it’s a system of signs — 
a collection of worn-out ideas — an 
imitation of life. 

It’s also about ambition. When Steve 
takes a picture of Lora leaning over a 
billboard at Coney Island, he says, 
“Now, all I want is to get pictures like 
this into the Museum of Modern Art.” 

When Lora turns down a theatrical 
agent.who offers to make her a star if 
she'll go to bed with him, Steve tells her 
to hold on to her dreams. She replies, 
“But I can’t — not after tonight. They 
seem so stale — so stale I can’t believe in 
them anymore.” And Lora’s teenage 
daughter (Sandra Dee) falls in love with 
Steve and says, “Every time I thought I 
liked a boy, it was because he reminded 
me of Steve, and then I'd stop liking him 
because — because he wasn’t Steve.” 

Nothing is fresh in a Salle painting, 
either — everything is seen in reflection 
or juxtaposition or through a filter or a 
pane of glass. 

In the movie's final scene, all the 
characters are jammed into a taxi, watch- 
ing a funeral through the windows. In 
Salle’s paintings, too, many different 
things are happening at once, everything 
is crammed together, nothing seems 
finished, and all the contradictions are 
left unresolved. , 


Now Salle is making history by 
rewriting the art of the past. A big new 
painting called The Mystical Master 
takes off from a tapestry designed by the 
l6th-century Mannerist painter 
Bronzino, which shows the Biblical story 
of Joseph spurning the advances of 
Potiphar’s wife. 

In Salle’s painting, Bronzino’s highly 
stylized figures resemble Sirk’s Holly- 
wood icons, and the elaborate bedroom 


Art 


where the seduction scene takes place 
could easily be on the map of “Homes of 
the Stars.” 

Joseph, like Lora, is a romantic. The 
world tries to cheapen and seduce him, 
but he holds onto his dreams — while 
displaying his beautifully muscled body. 

Looking at Salle’s paintings is like 
watching Imitation of Life — you can’t 
really believe in it, but it gets to you all 
the same, and even though it looks like a 
joke, it feels like a tragedy. As Lora says, 
“It’s funny, the way things turn out.” 

* * * 

I first saw Vermeer’s The Concert 
when I was a college student in the late 
‘60s. Homesick for Southern California, | 
went to the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum because it was a place to see 
flowers in winter. Over the years, I kept 
going back to look at that painting, and 
each time I looked at it, | saw something 
new. 

Sometimes I admired its purely ab- 
stract qualities of color, form, and light. 
Sometimes I was fascinated by the 
people in the picture — two women 
making music, and a man watching. The 
man’s back is turned so you cannot see 
his face, but you feel his presence as he 
measures the music, like a figure in a 
dream you recognize but can’t quite 
place. 

The painting was as cool and luminous 
as moonlight reflected in a lily pond. Its 
perfect stillness often made me think of 
lines from T.S. Eliot's “Burnt Norton”: 
“Only by the form, the pattern,/Can 








words or music reach/The stillness, as a, 





Chinese jar still/Moves perpetually in its 
stillness.” 

Sometimes its clarity made me see 
something in my own life more clearly. 
Sometimes its harmonies inspired me. 
Sometimes it made me cry. 

Gazing at The Concert, | felt pleasure 
and pain. In its stillness and silence and 
silvery light, | learned to measure the 
true value of art. 

The Vermeer was a place where I knew 
| could always find serenity and, shelter 
from life’s disappointments, loneliness, 
and pain. | thought it would always 
be there for me, growing richer and 
deeper over time. | believed what Keats 
wrote in Endymion: “A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever:/Its loveliness increases; 
it will never/Fade into nothingness; 
but still will keep/A bower quiet for us, 
and a sleep/Full of sweet dreams, and 
health, and quiet breathing.” Now it’s 
gone. 

Now it’s gone, and I féel its loss as a 
death. | remember the last time I saw it, 
and the time, only last week, when I 
decided to do something else — some- 
thing that now seems terribly unimpor- 
tant — instead of going back to see it 
again, one last time. 

| try to remember every line, every 
shadow, every gleam of light, but | know 
that, as time goes by, The Concert will 
fade and darken in my imperfect mem- 
ory. Looking at a reproduction only 
reminds me that the real thing is lost. The 
world feels smaller, diminished. There’s 
less light in it now. 

The art of the past is disappearing, 
because art, like nature, is vulnerable to 
decay, neglect, and greed. The ever- 
escalating cost of buying and insuring art 
means that permanent collections in 
public museums can’t grow, and great 
paintings can’t travel, and what's lost 
can’t be replaced. At the same time, 
support for contemporary art is being 
eroded by budget cuts and chilled by 
threats of censorship. 

The art of the present, as well as the art 
of the past, needs to be nurtured and 
protected, or there will be no art in the 
future. Perhaps the shock of the losses at 
the Gardner will make us realize that art 
,could become an endangered species. 0 
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PERFORMANCES By: 
Nobbi Acha Siguti Trimakaite 
Erik Kummerow Foundi-Ivory Coast Fashion Show 
Guy Van Duser Special Video Appearance by Charlie Sheen 
Paula Elliott The Boston Children Of War Youth Chapter 4 
Nikki Hu & Her Youth Dance Troupe _ East of Eden * 
Grazyna Auguscik Absolute 
Boston Opera Company Vathara Chea 


$30 per person for Gala ¢ $150 per person for V.I.P. Reception (catered by Creative Celebrations) & Gala 


SPECIAL STUDENT DISCOUNT TICKETS $10.00 FOR GALA WITH STUDENT 
Tickets still available at ZANZIBAR or charge by phone with Mastercard, VISA or American Express at: 
ZANZIBAR ¢ 1 BOYLSTON PLACE ¢ BOSTON, MA e 451-1955 








Join 


Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
fora 


International Benefit Gala 


ZANZIBAR 
Tuesday, April 3 


6:00pm VIP Reception * 7:30 Events, Entertainment and Dancing 


Please join Archbishop Desmond Tutu to kick off a cooperative 


anti-violence campaign helping to heal racial divisions, 
develop youth leadership and instill some hope and promise 
in Boston's urban youth for their future. 
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CHILDREN OF WAR-BOSTON ORGANIZATIONS IN SUPPORT 
BENEFIT SUPPORTERS OF CHILDREN OF WAR-BOSTON 
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Carola Cadley Michael Lyons Judith Thom Boston Opera Company Four Seasons Hotel incy High Schools 
Am Chom David Mamet ‘Archbishop Desmond Tutu Boston Phoenix Free My People Ryan Communications 
Natalie Christian Kyle McKinney Liv Ullmann Boston Private Industry Council South Boston High School 
illip Clawson Stephen Mindich Laurie Jo Wallace seein es a Greater Boston Physicians Teens as Community Resources 
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The DeMoulas famity.& Guest 


the @ature of 
Mysie s Beyond 


a world premiere performance 
April 6, 8:00 pm, $8/$5 w/MCA ID 9th: American Shao-Lin Martial Arts 

12th: The 15-Minute Instant 

18th&19th: Poli Marichal Dilema I 

19th: Ellen Fullman Long String Instrument 


Jazz Great Steve Lacy 20thk2 let: Holly Hughes World Without End 


Lacy Sextet: a 7:45 & 10:45, $12 
Tap Performance 
30th: An Evening With John Waters 
.and more! 
For time, location & ticket info call 731-2040. 








Experience comfort in exciting new colors 
and styles for men, women . 


Visit our new location! 
922 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 738-7000 


Join us for 
“Manufacturer Clinic Days" 
now through April. 


Check out the schedule In Boston's Best Music Poll 


The E.U. Wurlitzer Music & Sound location on 
360 Newbury St. Is still open ! The only thing that’s changed Is the 
telephone number! (617) 738-7001 


sey 
> NOW! 


foras low as 


5149+ 


v7 Save 50% off 
5 Our 1-time 
Joining fee 


PN 


I never exercised a day in my life until I turned 30. At age 30 
and 40 lbs overweight, a friend took me to a stretch and tone 
class at Joy of Movement. The next day I went back and joined. 
That was the beginning. I’ve been going for 4 years now and I 
feel great. I’ve lost 30 Ibs. I've never been so aware of my body 
and in such good shape. It’s really helped me reduce stress. I 
even met someone and fell in love at Joy of Movement. | 


recommend Joy of Movement to everyone. 
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FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE ! 


KENMORE NEWTON * 
542 Comm. Ave. 1220 Wash. St. 


266-6026 965-7575 
«' Our New. Super club ~ Babysitting Ayailable 





CAMBRIDGE 
536 Mass. Ave. 
408-4080 


COPLEY SQ. 
561 Boylston St. 
536-3377 
“on our monthy membership 


Loop: nuke and roll 


LOOP: 
SHOT WITH A DIAMOND 


euphemism for a meltdown at a nuclear- 

power plant: energetic disassembly. The 
sound of Loop is the sound of the build-up to the 
critical mass just before that — just before 
everything falls apart forever. A Gilded Eternity, 
their new release on Beggars Banquet, is a 
writhing, hypnotically malevolent coil of music. 
It’s a combination of noise, industrial beats, and 
bad-acid-trip effects that become furious drone 
rock, right in your face, with its hands on your 
throat. 

The inexorable piling of layer upon layer of 
textures is their method. The strata of repetitive, 
distorted guitar chording; humping pumping wah- 
wah lines; heavily echoed vocals from singer 
Robert that blur into a serpentine moan; deep 
furrowing bass lines from Neil (everyone eschews 
last names in this group); steady pummeling from 
drummer John — it all weighs down and down 
and down until it’s compressed into a magma of 
sonic fossil fuel. 

What makes it cathartic is its violence-without- 
maliciousness. The band has often been described 
as violent, and Robert has said that he finds a 
“sheer beauty to violence and destruction” but 
would. rather take it out on a guitar than a person. 
Actually, the violence is directed inward, toward a 
kind of implosion of the soul into the real heart of 
darkness. 

Loop’s members are avowed fans of the MC5, 
which is evident in the crunch and roar of their 
guitars. But if the MC5 rang out a call to arms to 
change the world, Loop want to sink into the 
middle of it and pull the covers over their heads 


BE ngineers have coined a truly ridiculous 


SWEETHEARTS OF THE RODEO: 
BUFFALO’D ZONE? 


anhattan sisters Kristine Arnold and 
M Janis Gill have taken good advantage of 

the market opened up by K.T. Oslin and 
other new traditionalists by setting a clean, crisp 
vocal style to simple, classic country-and-Western 
riffs. Buffalo Zone (Columbia), their third album 
as Sweethearts of the Rodeo, finds them in fine 
fettle, with 10 pieces of punchy country pop and 
soulful balladry. 

“Uphill All the Way” is brightly uptempo, 
buoyed by the power of their coiling voices and a 
clean Nashville arrangement. Like much of their 
music, it’s safe, formulaic, and pleasant — well- 
crafted, well-sung, well-played, and_ well- 
produced. But you can go to the well only so many 
times, and then, well, things get. boring, It’s like 
driving through miles of well-manicured suburbia 
— eventually quite numbing. 

The Sweethearts have made some effort to 
branch out on this album. There are more ballads 
here than on previous records, and Arnold’s 
vocals are taking more of the spotlight. Her rich 
nasal intonations and soulful phrasing and timbre 
are highlighted in the slow serenade “You Look at 
Love That Way,” though the number's more 
mainstream than the kind of lamenting country- 
and-Western ballads Patsy Cline used to sing. 

But hey, that’s a quibble; it’s a fairly good song. 
You're pet hard-put to ignore the way the 


for good. Their sound isn’t frenetic. Staid-but- 
powerful tempos and the tick-tock work on “Shot 
with a Diamond” ensure that. And this isn’t 
thrashing. The careful stacking of guitars pushed 
to the max and the chords interlocking at right 
angles to each other ensure that. 

Two simple but addictive hammered guitar 
chords in “Arc Light’ become a mantra of heat as 
Robert wails away about whatever it is he’s 
singing about. (His vocals make early Michael 
Stipe sound like John Houseman.) It’s simple, but 
hardly simplistic, and it’s undeniably riveting. The 
power line of the guitar and bass is embellished 
with bursts of feedback and noise, sonorities and 
timbres are subtly and slowly fiddled with, and 
the mix pulls up forgotten sounds, then reburies 
them or melds them with others. 

“From Centre to Wave” works off a back-and- 
forth chordal attack that is unrelenting in its four- 
minute crescendo. The ending is striking and 
unconventional. The song doesn’t fade out 
gradually and smoothly; it tumbles away in 
quantum steps, pieces dropping in clusters and 
parts, only to be attacked by a howling feedback 
coda as they fall. “Vapour” is about as far from 
ethereal as you can imagine: again a hellacious 
fury of sound over two chords over and over. Loop 
may not use more than two chords per song, but 
they always pick the right ones. In a song such as 
“The Nail Will Burn,” the effect is to drill a hole in 
your head. ‘ 

In fact, the one intelligible line that sticks out on 
this album is a sampled quote of Marlon Brando 
from Apocalypse Now in “Shot with a Diamond”: 
“| felt like | had been shot with a diamond bullet, 
right in the middle of my forehead.” Ouch. For 
loop, their gilded eternity is one long cataclysmic 
meltdown, 

— Richard Cromonic 


Sweethearts really work at across-the-board 
appeal. The music has no deep roots. And given 
those unit sales on their mind, we may never hear 
what they might sound like if they were two 
hungry C&W upstarts looking for that big break at 
the Grand Ole Opry. 

This is probably too romantic a notion, and it 
probably wouldn’t pop up if their voices weren't 
so fine. Fact is, these ladies are talented singer- 
songwriter-musicians with influences as diverse 
as the Byrds, from whom they derive their name, 
and Los Lobos; and their talent lies in translating 
the eclectic into music with mass appeal. That's 
good. A wide palette of influences is a healthy 
thing. But there’s just no deep, searing passion 
here, and that’s the element that’s always made 
great country great — if not always popular. 

The second side of Buffalo Zone begins with 
two tunes that borrow chord progressions for both 
piano and guitar from Bruce Hornsby. In “What It 
Does to Me” and “Blue Sky,” the Sweethearts 
seem intent on driving the genre straight up 
Windham Hill. Their tight: harmonies and the 
affable instrumental accompaniment add to the 
calculated prettiness of these:selections. 

The Sweethearts seem to Kick back only when . 
they high-step to country rock. “Don’t Wake Me 
Up,” in particular, offers their sharply refined 
harmonies, plus the players,spanking out butt- 
shaking rhythms with dance-floor glee. With a 
little more laughter and a few more longnecks, 
Buffalo Zone could Le lot more fun. 

Wi Alas eer Lisa Susser 
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funny thing happened at Sym- 
A phony Hall last Friday night. The 

Cantata Singers had just finished 
their world-premiere performance of 
Donald Sur’s Slavery Documents. The 
near-capacity audience burst into ap- 
plause — hearty, sincere clapping, a 
notch or two up from polite. Then Sur 
appeared on stage. At once the nature of 
the applause changed. People started 
yelling “Bravo!” People got to their feet. 
There was a lot of cheering and stomp- 
ing. Sur came back for a second bow. It 
all lasted a good five minutes. 

Was this a major event in the history of 
“serious” music? That's what the Cantata 
Singers had in mind when they com- 
missioned the piece. The local dailies 
were mixed: the Globe’s Richard Dyer 
was overwhelmed, the Herald’s Josiah 
Fisk was not. 

1 found a lot to feel good about in the 
course of the evening. Just seeing blacks 
in Symphony Hall, for one thing — in the 
audience and on stage. The 40-member 
Cantata Singers were augmented by 
about as many guest artists, and most of 
the guests were black, so that the balance 
came out almost half_and_ half. The 
chorus sounded tremendous. So did the 
orchestra. And of the soloists, I was 
particularly moved by mezzo Bonita 
Hyman and by tenor Gary Burgess, who 
sang a passage from the confessions of 
Nat Turner. 

There were also beautiful things in 
Sur's writing. A powerful treatment of 
the phrase “holy and righteous” that 
could stand with the “Denn alles Fleisch” 
section of Brahms’s Deutsches Requiem. 
A recurring arpeggio figure that called up 
the Prelude to Wagner’s Rheingold. 
Some burnished Sibelian brass. Fugal 
writing worthy of Bach. An intimation of 
the Adagietto from the Mahler Fifth. Or 
perhaps it was the slow movement from 
the Bruckner Eighth. Either way it was 

‘heavenly. 
Great musical moments, no doubt 
about that. But a great piece of music? 

For starters, you have to wonder what 

Slavery Dacuments is meant to achieve. 
The text has some frightening moments; 
it’s an eye-opener as to the horrors of 
slavery. But it’s all from the past. We 
listeners get to lay responsibility for 
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Well-intentioned Sur 


And the BOT takes its first bow 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


Ai Lan Zhu and Eugene Perry in the Se 


those horrors on other people; we're not 
made to ask whether slavery and racism 
might lurk in our own hearts. It’s the 
kind of piece that makes you feel good 


Critical 


even though you haven’t done anything 
to feel good about. 

Then too, the text is cobbled from so 
many sources — Cotton Mather, Nat 
Turner, the public statute law of South 
Carolina, even Paul's Letter to the 
Ephesians. All thrown together, a snippet 
here, a snippet there. If there’s a logic or 
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llars/Smith Don Giovanni: Boston 





order, | couldn’t find it. And there are no 


‘characters for the soloists to take. You 


hear lines like “Is it possible that any of 
my Slaves.could go to Heaven, and must 
} see them there?” with no idea of who 
said it, or what the context is, or why it’s 
given to a particular soloist. 

I had the same problem with the 
music. By turns it was stirring and 
touching; always it was accessible. | just 
couldn't find anything organic, about it. 
No matrix, no thematic development — 
hell, no themes. At times it sounded like 
a film score. Parts of the text were glossed 
over, like the line about slaves going to 
Heaven; parts, like the notice about the 
runaway slave Teams, got an elaborate 
fugal treatment that seemed out of line 
with their importance. Parts were in- 
audible because of the heavy scoring: 





And though I caught an allusion to “Go 
Down Moses” and a quotation from “Old 
Folks at Home,” I didn’t hear much else 
that didn’t sound white. 

Donald Sur is a composer of integrity. 
But he’s also a composer unused to large 
forms. And a 65-minute piece with 
almost no internal structure would test 
the powers of a Bruckner or a Mahler. 
That may explain why, at Symphony 
Hall, there was less applause for the 
music than for the man. 

* * * 

While the Cantata Singers were warm- 
ing up Friday, downtown in the new 
Graham Gund building at One Bowdoin 
Square, the Boston Opera Theater was 
announcing plans for the next couple 
seasons. Next January, the Peter Sellars 
Marriage of Figaro; for 1991-92, the 
Sellars Don Giovanni and “several other 
productions.” Which might include 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress, John 
Harbison’s The Winter’s Tale, Gluck’s 
Orfeo ed Euridice, and Donizetti's Lucia 
di Lammermoor. 

Working in the 1600-seat confines of 
the Colonial Theatre, the Boston Opera 
Theater is looking to offer a more 
creative and innovative and intimate 
opera experience than the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston has been able to supply. 
Certainly there’s room in Boston for this 
kind of. experience. And with Robert 
Canon as executive director, Craig Smith 
as musical director, and Boston Univer- 
sity Dean of the Arts Phyllis Curtin 
providing long-range artistic guidance, 
the company has good people in the right 
places. Smith’s presence alone guaran- 
tees that the Boston Opera Theater's 
productions will be worth hearing. 
Soloists like Susan Larson and Lorraine 
Hunt and Eugene Perry won’t hurt 
cvither. 

What's missing is an artistic director. 
Peter Sellars is to be the artistic adviser, 
but his commitment to Los Angeles 
Festival will preclude any full-time en- 
gagement for some time. With the Opera 
Company of Boston, you know that 
Sarah Caldwell is in. charge, that its 
performances will reflect her taste and 
judgment. Whose taste and judgment 
will be steering the Boston Opera 
Theater? 0 
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. Rudy Cheeks 


STEPHEN J. SHERMAN 


Sport Fisher 


Notes from the underground 
The Young Adults finally break out — posthumously 


by Ted Wydmer 


hose of us who were in 
E Providence in the 1970s can close 


our eyes and call up fond 
memories — the flare pants, the lime- 
green tuxedos, the Camaros and El 
Caminos, the Mafia hits, the Stones 
arrested in Warwick, Elvis at the Civic 
Center. There was a je ne sais quoi in the 
air. And between the fall of Nixon and 
the rise of Reagan, this feeling was 
exemplified by the music of the Young 
Adults, who at long last have made their 
debut album, Helping Others (Heart- 
break Hits), albeit posthumously. 


Let me make one thing perfectly clear: , 


the Young Adults were not your run-of- 
the-mill mid-’70s Providence band. Its 
members, who were on the periphery of 
the RISD art scene, weren't just gifted 
musicians, they had a real world view. 
Defiantly, exuberantly, they cultivated 
bad taste in everything they did: their 
songs, their clothing, their behavior on 
stage. It wasn’t the studied, belligerent 
bad taste of the Sex Pistols so much as a 
joyous celebration of the weirdness of 
Gerald Ford’s America. Following the 
example of another Providence native, 
S.J. Perelman, they savaged the stu- 
pidity surrounding them by reveling in 
It. 

Like David Byrne, who auditioned for 
the Young Adults but was rejected for 
being too shy, they had a real sense of the 
theatrically absurd. Like David Johansen, 
they knew how to rock beneath the 
fagade of humor. And like David 
Berkowitz, they had a streak of genu- 
inely murderous insanity in there 
someplace. 

To describe the Young Adults ex- 
perience, it’s necessary to make all sorts 
of comparisons with things that existed 
only later. Part of it resembled what 
came to be called performance rt. 
Picture these five musicians on stage, 
none of whom looked like rock stars in 
the first place, heightening their prepos- 
terousness by wearing things that made 
no sense in the heyday of glam-rock chic: 
old-lady dresses, paper bags, Arab head- 
dresses, Santa Claus outfits, overalls, 
hats resembling human brains, fezzes. 
Bizarre objects lying around the stage, 
like enormous sculptures of human 
heads and dinosaurs, added to their aura 
of dementia. (As the world headquarters 
for cheap jewelry and ugly clothes, 
Providence was well-suited as the site of 
such an aesthetic abortion.) 

One singer, Rudy Cheeks, a large 
balding man who often wore a wedding 


dress, was given to wiping off his sweaty 
brow with toilet paper and handing it to 
screaming fans, a la Elvis. Another, Sport 
lVisher, liked to ignite paper currency 
handed to him from the audience. There 
was constant, absurd banter between 
songs, giving each concert an ex- 
tramusical quality. I'll do anything to 
avoid the adjective Brechtian, but by 
ridiculing the conventions of a rock 
show, the band kept you on your toes in 
a way that mere music could never do. 
There was the thrill of knowing that 
something terribly exciting or embarras- 
sing was imminent, and that it would be 
entertaining either way. 

It was also kinda like what became 
punk rock, though in a philosophical 
rather than a musical sense. These guys, 


Music 


along, with Byrne, saw the rock and roll 
of the time for what it was: an enormous 
white whale begging to be harpooned. 
No doubt Byrne himself learned some- 
thing from their attitude; many Talking 
Heads fans have no sense of the humor 
of their early Providence gigs. The Young 
Adults reintroduced the notion, then 
unfashionable, that music could poke 
fun at things and, miracle of miracles, 
even make people think. 

The closest equivalent at the time was 
maybe the New York Dolls, especially in 
the final days when Malcolm McLaren 
took over and dressed their stage with 
hammer-and-sickle insignia. But the 
Young Adults were more cerebral than 
that, and more obviously comedic. It’s 
like comparing Ernie Kovacs and Milton 
Berle — though both bands, like Uncle 
Miltie, enjoyed wearing women’s 
clothing. 

The Young Adults also foreshadowed 
the rise of modern American satire. The 
way we perceive decades has little to do 
with years ending with a zero, and much 
of the late-’60s sensibility was still part of 
the mid ‘70s, especially in the aftermath 
of Watergate. It was a period when a 
number of very smart and funny young 
people, most of whom were indoctri- 
nated in the ‘60s underground tradition, 
were getting ready to enter the entertain- 
ment mainstream. 

Doug Kenney was at National Lam- 
poon, broadening that magazine’s wide 
influence and mulling over the idea of 
the Animal House movie. National Lam- 


poon was also experimenting with semi- 
musical comedy records, featuring not 
only John Belushi, Dan Aykroyd, and Bill 
Murray but also Christopher Guest, who 
went on to star in Spitial Tap. From these 
projects, various actors and writers, 
mainly in- Toronto and Chicago, were 
coming together as the Not Ready for 
Prime Time Players, who were corralled 
by producer Lorne Michaels into the 
explosively successful Saturday Night 
Live. At least one SNL regular, Chevy 
Chase, was also into music, having 
played in college with some of Steely 
Dan’s members. 

The Young Adults, in one of their 
many agonizing near-misses, came a 
nostril hair away from being chosen to 
play Saturday Night Live by Michaels, 
who reportedly loved them. An early 
chum of the band’s, Charlie Rocket (he 
co-wrote two of their songs), later did a 
one-year stint as an SNL regular. Martin 
Mull, another acquaintance of the band, 
was also combining comedy and music in 
interesting ways. And in Baltimore, John 
Waters was bringing the same perverse 
celebration of kitsch to his films. A tiny 
thread of common recognition linked 
these disparate strands. Kenney and 
Guest came to see the Young Adults, 
along with the Dolls, and Byrne was 
aware of Waters through Baltimore 
acquaintances. S.J. Perelman, however, 
was long dead. 

All these satirists were groping toward 
a style that would ultimately find success 
in films, television, and comedy. And the 
Young Adults were a part of that milieu. 
That they never made it as big as their 
fellows does not detract from their 
contribution: That Waters is able to direct 
big-budget Hollywood films today is a 
mind-boggling testament to how far the 
Sarcastic Hippy has come since the early 
‘70s. Waters’s dictum, “To understand 
bad taste, one must have very good 
taste,” might also have served as the 
Young Adults’ credo. 

So what happened? Why didn’t the 
Young Adults come up with Spifial Tap 
or More Songs About Buildings and 
Food? Part of the answer is specific. The 
Young Adults had a good shot at being 
signed with Island Records but dashed 
their chances when Cheeks dove onto a 
table where label head Chris Blackwell 
was sitting, spilling drinks all over him. 

But in a larger sense, there is no way to 
answer such a question and no particular 
reason to try. The Young Adults flirted 
with fame and scored a’ few successes 


(including a great single, “‘Complex 
World” b/w “Beer,” and an underground 
film, Cobra Snake for a Necktie, featur- 
ing them backing up Bo Diddley and the 
bedlam that ensued). Then they ended, 
like the ‘70s, just as the Johnny Miller 
double-knit leisure suit was going out of 
fashion. 

In the summer of 1987, the Young 
Adults reformed for four special gigs at 
the legendary and now-defunct Lupo’s 
Heartbreak Hotel, gigs to be included in 
an underground film being made about 
terrorists in Providence. The film, enti- 
tled Complex World after the Young 
Adults song, remains unreleased (time 
moves slowly in southeastern New 
England), but the band’s first LP, Help- 
ing Others, has emerged from the 
project. 

At first it would have all the earmarks 
of a tragedy. An aging band, mis- 
understood even in their heyday, wearily 
climb back on the rock carousel for one 
last chance to grab the brass ring. But it’s 
awesome. One could even call it wicked 
awesome. As you might expect, the 
music fits into no particular category. 
Written mostly by Cheeks, Fisher, and 
pianist Jeff Shore, the songs weave 
seamlessly from country (‘‘A Power Tool 
Is Not a Toy”) to R&B (“Men”), show 
tunes (“Christmas in July in Japan”), 
lounge-lizard schmaltz (‘Summer 
Song”), and. good old-fashioned blow- 
hard rock. The lyrics defy deconstruc- 
tion, meandering from Harmon Kille- 
brew’s premature baldness to the New 
Deal to carnivorism. 

“Power Tool” describes an acid-drop- 
ping commune-living hippy whose hair 
gets caught in his chainsaw (‘His mind 
left his body the hard way”). “Summer 
Song” laments a good date gone bad on 
account of untimely flatulence. For sheer 
catatonic stupidity, ‘Meeting Girls” 
needs to be heard to be believed: “The 
other day I met a girl and then I met 


. another girl/A little while later I saw a 


girl. I met her.” This recalls a joke-song 
Perelman once wrote: “If love should 
call, and you were I/And I were you, and 
love should call/How happy I could be 
with I/And you with you, if love should 
call.” The album cover, a deranged 
painting by Dan Gosch, is also weirdly 
appealing. 

It’s conceivable, even probable, that 
much of the Young Adults’ zaniness will 
elude those who never caught their act in 
the flesh. And some would prefer a 
studio format to the live sound, though 
the sound quality and mixing are not 
bad. But for a bunch of guys whose 
career was co-eval with Jimmy Carter’s, 
this stuff sounds pretty good. Like a fine 
Muscatel, the Young Adults have aged 
well. O 


(Helping Others is available at Straw- 
berries-and Newbury. Comics.) 








road show for its choreography, 

technology, and sheer achievement. 
Seven strong, Jackson and her support- 
ing dancers sweep through the same 
kind of tight, highly physical stepping — 
in fact, some of the same dances — that 
have made her videos so impressive. 

The stage is a twin of her Rhythm 
Nation longform home-video set — a 
hulking, double-decked steel structure 
that looks like the heart of a chemical 
processing plant and allows her troupe of 
musicians to hide in shadows until 
they’re summoned. And for her first tour, 
Jackson has taken on the task of 
compressing material from two studio- 
intensive multi-platinum albums into a 
live performance and translating herself 
to the stage. Until now, Janet Jackson has 
been exclusively a video star. 

The first of Jackson’s two sold-out 
nights at the Worcester Centrum this 
week was a classic example of how 
crippling bad sound can be to what 
otherwise might have been an enthrall- 
ing performance. Heard from the arena’s 
midpoint and from in front of the stage, 
the March 26 concert offered the most 
hideously mixed sound from a major 
artist in that big, boxy space in quite 
some time. Jackson’s vocals were steam- 
rolled through much of the set, ‘only 
occasionally rising above the high-end 
mush of guitars and synthesizers and a 
low end so untempered that it threatened 


I t's easy to appreciate Janet Jackson's 


to devour everything coming through the _ 


PA. 

A month into her tour, this sort of 
mixing was inexcusable. In_ particular 
because all accounts of recent shows 
indicate that her own on-stage powers 
are growing. Surely a capable soundcrew 
could Have done a better job of tuning 
the concert sound system to the house. 

The tragedy is that besides making 
some of the most enjoyable dance music 
around, Jackson — unlike Paula Abdul 
— is an artist who's got something on her 
mind. Her Rhythm Nation 1814 album is 
full .of street stories, and it aims for 
deliverance through community. It ex- 
presses the hope that as one nation under 
a groove, to borrow from George Clin- 
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ton, we can overcome the related prob- 
lems of drug abuse, crime, and racism. 
Surely the live dancing helped put that 
message across: blacks and whites ex- 
ecuting a series of some of the tightest 
ensemble moves outside of an “art” 
venue that climaxed, at one dramatic 
point, in Jackson’s Madonna-of-the- 
streets character being gunned down in a 
deal gone bad. It was often strong stuff, 
but cheated of the added power of 
Jackson’s words. 

Indeed, as Jackson sang “I am in 
control” during the beginning of the 
show’s opener (“Control,” from the 
album of the same name), she was 
wholly believable — prowling the stage 
and reaching out to the audience, leading 
her dancers and band over the thunder- 
ous post-industrial rhythm. But by the 


second song, “Nasty,” you could tell that 


her voice would not take the lead. It’s 
hard to say whether harder-edged sing- 
ing would have cut through the mushy 
sound, but for the most part the guitar 
and all but the highest-pitched syn- 
thesizer parts seemed to be fighting the 
same losing battle. 

So it was the choreography and 
flashpots that kept things engaging. 
“Alright,” in particular, offered a cute 
zoot-suited dance number patterned 
after its video — an elaborate ‘40s-style 
production number that also features 
Cab Calloway and the Nicholas Brothers 
and was shown on a big screen before 
the concert. And the movement in “Black 
Cat” was as fiery and growling as the 
song, though the mix again reduced 
Jackson's voice to a raw-sounding shout. 

The most audible number was “Come 
Back to Me.” Jackson, wearing a loose- 
fitting white blouse and black jeans, sat 
on a stool at stagefront to sing the ballad 
with acoustic-guitar accompaniment. It 
allowed us to bathe briefly in her warm- 
toned coo. The rest descended back into 
sonic sloppiness. During the encore of 
“Rhythm Nation,” Jackson, pumped-up 
on the audience's relentless cheering and 
applause, shouted, “It’s time to give a 
damn and work together!’ Good, true 
advice — that someone should pass 
along to her crew. 0 
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Band ap 


art 


Joseph Jarman on his own 


by Jim Macnie 


ne of the key lessons of 
O the Association for the 

Advancement of Crea- 
tive Musicians was the idea that 
unity is strength. Not a very 
original notion, but it’s one that’s 
proven its effectiveness. 

Back in the mid ‘60s, when the 
Chicago-based guild of im- 
provisers first put their radical 
ideas into practice, they had little 
choice but to bond together. Jazz 
was winding down from hard 
bop and gearing up for fusion, 
and the notions of extended free 
improvisation and polyrhythmic 
allusions to African pulse were 
wholly divorced from the day’s 
conventional musical tenets. And 
dig, it, their collective bonding 
was not only an action of self- 
empowerment but a savvy musi- 
cal move. For example, the 
AACM'’s flagship Art Ensemble 
of Chicago, though comprising 
competent improvisers, boasted a 
brilliance that was always more 
than the sum of its parts. 

For proof, you need look no 
farther than Art Ensemble multi- 
reedist Joseph Jarman’s show on 
March 22 at the Middle East in 
Central Square. Jarman has main- 
tained a low profile since the Art 
Ensemble withdrew from per- 
forming a few years ago. With a 
trio of percussionist Thurman 
Barker and cellist Akua Dixon 
Turre, he attempted to create the 
same kind of substantial sponta- 
neity that the AACM used to 
conjure at will. 

But there was a dearth of fresh 
The music came off as 
historical — extended 

that killed time by 


ideas. 
overt] y 
passages 


oe 
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essaying textural deviations — 
and meager. Rambling and 
moody, it wound up reminding 
us that you have to be fully in 
charge of your instrument to pack 
abstract notions with any kind of 
concrete meaning. Jarman, who 
performed on flute and bass flute, 
as well as soprano and alto sax, 
seemed tentative on all his instru- 
ments. He wasn’t able to speak 
forthrightly about what he want- 
ed to say as a soloist. 

Although they played an 
ensemble music (which worked 
in the same kind of democratic 
fashion as did the output of the 


AACM'’s other stellar trio, Air), 
virtually every aspect of the 
proceedings took too long to 
make its statement. Partial blame 
is due to the alignment of indi- 
vidual voices; that’s where the 
playing broke down, making the 
performance sound like the one- 
off gig it was. 

Two compositions rummaged 
through Far Eastern modalities 
and were dotted with cries and 
moans from the leader, always 
the most theatrical Art Ensemble 
member. But these tone poems, 
which were played on flute and 
bass flute, drifted off into the 
stratosphere before they could 
register. And though he’s quite 
adept at counterpoint, Turre 
seemed content to come up with 
predictable harmony lines. 

Luckily, Jarman had an ace in 
the hole. Barker is an undersung 
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master, as resourceful as he is 
graceful. His mallet, brush, and 
handbell work all came to the aid 
of the meandering compositions, 
giving them what little coherence 
they had. While the leader ran his 
lexicon of avant-garde clichés — 
bumpy melodies, strident emo- 
tionalism, introspective noodling 
— Barker finessed his way 
around, bolstering the corners. 
Obviously times have changed 
since those halcyon days of ram- 
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pant experimentation. By reiterat- 
ing their tenets, Jarman treads 
toward some kind of avant 
nostalgia, and a clunky one at 
that. He reminds us that each 
context comes with its own set of 
assets and drawbacks. Jarman the 
Art Ensemble guy is far more 
interesting than Jarman the 
bandleader. The trio exposed his 
restricted’ his 
flamboyance. 

There’s nothing wrong with 
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the idea that it was an insignifi- 
cant show. Jazz is, and will be, 
full of them. But Jarman’s rep 
does carry expectations. This was 
a performance that showed us 
how privacy can debilitate older 
improvisers who dwell outside 
the current mainstream. It made 
Jarman seem uninformed, fragile, 
and subsequently irrelevant — 
three things that have never been 
associated with any of his past 
work. 0 
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Workshop meets at 1:30 pm on Saturday, April 7 at the 
Citi/Axis Complex, 15 Lansdowne St. 


@ Moderated by Greg Hawkes (Formerly of the Cars) 


@ Panelists: 
Mark Dean 


Vice President 
A&R MCA Records 


Richard Mendelsohn 


Producer and co-owner of 
Syncro Sound Studios 


Kenny McPherson 


Director of Creative Services NY 
Warner Chappell Music 


Alex Forbes 


Writer of “Don’t Rush Me” 
for Taylor Dane 


@ Hosted by the Boston Music Awards. 


Admission is free and open to the public 
For more information, call (617) 354-5111 
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by Jim Macnie 


ou never heard much 
VY about it, but in 1961 Duke 

Ellington made a trio rec- 
ord with bassist Aaron Bell and 
drummer Sam Woodyard called 
Piano in the Foreground. On it, 
the. master combined poised 
abstractions with happy-go- 
lucky swing, imbuing both with 
equal weight. Among. the 
motherland. impressionism, 
tensile punctuations, taut bounce, 
and ominous rumbles, a unifica- 
tion took place. Melancholy was 
mixed with positivism. Muted 
tones with frank trills. It was one 
of those records — a great record 
~ where seemingly disparate 
elements of jazz’s mammoth 
language combined to define the 
session. Thirty years later, _ it 
continues to resonate because it 
continués to unfold. 

Much of the same kind of 
amalgamation of ideas takes 
place on Marcus Roberts’s new 
Deep in the Shed (RCA/Novus). 
Only, Roberts, a pianist who is 
best known for his work with 
Wynton Marsalis’s current 
ensemble, speaks with more than 
.a trio on his second outing as a 
leader. By snuggling together a 
team of; horn players, most of 
whom hang with him in 
Marsalis’s group, Roberts com- 
pounds the laconic tinge of his 
kinda Dukish compositions, giv- 
ing them a determined, visceral 
quality. Like his boss, he arranges, 
blues motifs to depict the earthi- 
ness .of the jazz tradition and 
keeps his orchestration extremely 
tidy. But what you hear isn’t the 
fussed-over feel that could have 
been the result of such an 
endeavor. Instead, Roberts re- 
minds us of how mystery is 
integral to the blues. 

Although it has long been 
touted as an emotiorially direct 
music, one of the chief attractions 
of the blues is the arcane sense of 
privacy that accompanies its dis- 
pensation. Whether he’s trying to 
be jubilant or despairing, or both 
at once (see Ellington’s ‘East St. 
Louis Toodle-oo” for the ultimate 
example of this), Roberts 
sprinkles his textures with am- 
biguity; shadowy moods are 
drawn by his harmonic modes, 
horn arrangements, and key- 
board attack. He and the band 
members approach the notes in a 
candid manner; you can hear 
everything they attempt to put 
across. Yet what they play skulks 
around, ghostlike. The same way 
Foni Morrison makes you believe 
in physically impossible events, 
Roberts can convince you you're 
hearing something that’s not 
there. It's a beguiling contradic- 
tion: his relaxed sound has an 
itchy feel to it. 

This effect certainly represents 
a major leap over the pianist’s last 
record, The Truth Is Spoken 
Here. There the music was 
earnest, and slightly shiny. Rob- 
ert’s personality was still bud- 
ding. These days in jazz, many 
up-and-comers are someone else 
before they are themselves. 

And Deep in the Shed isn’t 
completely immune from the 
trappings of emulation. But its 
music has two things going for it. 
The sources it’s smitten with 
(from Ellington's “Blues in Orbit” 
to Miles’s Filles de Kilimanjaro 
and Coltrane’s Africa/Brass re- 
cordings) absolutely warrant re- 
_ investigation, and the arranging 
talent that the pianist demon- 
strates is stunningly mature. At 
26, Roberts understands the 
power of spareness — how it can 
soothe with delicacy, and how it 
can scare the pants off of you. 

What this means is that he does 
a hell of a lot with just a 
smattering of materials. You need 
only one listen to tenor saxist 
Herb Harris’s snaky horn line 


The truth at last 


Marcus Roberts Dukes it out. 


from “Spiritual Awakening” to 
fix the tune’s melody in your 
mind. It’s a slow blues that 
broaches an idyllic mood but 
keeps its feet on the ground. 
Totally believable. On 
“Nebuchadnezzar,” the horns 
bob above a sauntering beat; 
there’s a nonchalance to their 
absolute precision. Roberts oper- 
ates in a climate where elegance 
is meaningless without grit. Take 
the textures of “Mysterious Inter- 
lude,” for example: it’s a 
soundtrack for a couple groping 
in the last pew of a darkened 
church. 

Whereas many of jazz's young- 
er players stick to writing 


head/solo/head tunes to throw at - 


the bevy of soloists who appear 
each year, Roberts distinguishes 
himself by drawing. ensemble 
music. His terse piano solos are 
just another part of the overall 
drama. 

But though he employs a cadre 
of horn plays and gets a saucy 
New Orleans feel, he steers his 
group away from any sort of 
collective frenzy. Young neo- 
conservatives like Roberts and 
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Roberts: imbuing the blues with ghostly shadows 


Marsalis equate that with in- 
articulateness. Here almost 
everything is measured. As in 
Wynton’s The Majesty.of the 
Blues, the instruments receive 
only a few bars each to enhance 


the mood. Still, they make the 
most of the moment, often with 


seductive bump-and-grind tex- ' 


tures (especially trombonist 
Wycliffe Gordon). That puts a 
great deal of responsibility on the 
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writing and the structuring — the 
real reason people should be 
paying more attention to Roberts. 
He’s wise enough to realize that 


you can be both natty and 
naughty. 0 
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Spring Fashion Show 
Wednesday, April 11 
5:30 Cocktail Reception 
6:30 Runway Fashion Show 


The Great Hall, Quincy Market Building 


The must-see show of the season, featuring 
the newest looks in this spring’s fashion and 
accessories from Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
merchants, with cocktails, door prizes, and 
more! Admission is just $10.00 and, since 
seating is limited, reservations are a must. 
Tickets are available from Bostix, Ticketron, 
Teletron or by calling (617) 720-3434 
Monday-Friday, 9AM-10PM, 
Saturday 9AM-8PM, 
Sunday 1OAM-6PM. 
Tickets are non-refundable. 


Great 


Saturday, April 14 and 
Sunday, April 15, 9-11 AM 

Join us for breakfast with the 
Easter Bunny at Serendipity 3. There’Ilbe & 
an Eggseptional Easter Egg Hunt, pictures 


with the Easter Bunny, and more! \\ 
Tickets just $4.95 for children 12 and under, 
$7.95 for adults. Seating is limited, so call 
(617) 523-2339 now to reserve your space. 


$3.00 parking 
Parking Only $3.00 at 75 State Street 
(entrance located on Broad Street) 
with validation from any 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace merchant. ~o 


Enter after 5 PM weekdays, and all day 
Saturday, Sunday, and holidays. 
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Bartz is a good friend of mine, 

but even if this were not the 
case, | would look forward to 
hearing him play; I think he is 
one of the finest alto-saxophone 
players out there. 

I also know that the recording 
aspect of his career has been the 
source of numerous headaches. 
His last two albums — including 
the new Reflections of Monk: The 
Final Frontier — have been re- 
leased on the Danish Steeple- 
Chase label, which keeps in- 
dustry agita to a minimum at the 
expense of much else: namely 
promotion, production, distribu- 
tion, even presentation. 

SteepleChase is not exactly a 
heavyweight in any of those 
categories; thus people who con- 
sider themselves Bartz’s fans 
wander around New York won- 
dering aloud what happened to 
him — even though 1988's 
Monsoon was supposed to mark 
his recording renaissance as a 
leader, after a 10-year layover. 
And Bartz is out there playing. In 
the past year, he has performed 
in Israel, France, and Italy, as well 
as California, New York, DC, 
Philadelphia, and his native Bal- 
timore. 

The shortage of industry atten- 
tion, public interest, and support 
is endemic. to jazz. Yet. there are 
levels of affliction, ‘and Bartz 
shouldn’t and needn't beat the 
bottom of the: scale: Although 
SteepleChase isn’t to blame for 
the entire situation, when a com- 
pany misspells composers’ 
names (Jules Stein for Jule Styne), 
miscalculates playing time for an 
1.P and gives CD stats instead, 
and employs. distributors who 
seem to be phantoms, it doesn’t 
further the cause. Part of the 
problem is import-related (which 
also deters those of us who have 
to think twiee before shelling out 
$16 for a CD); much of. it isjust 
duc to shoddiness and apathy. 


I should confess that Gary 


The Mon! 








’s tale 


Gary Bartz cant pull it all together 


by Karen Bennett 


Bartz: Miles’s old sidekick has taken to onk-ing around. 


And I have to wonder whether 
this apathy- is somehow infec- 
tious, Because on the one hand 
Bartz’s_ playing makes me catch 
my breath and want to cheer, and 
on the other something about this 
album borés me: Fhere’s nothing 


wrong with the-horn playing. Fhe. 


tempo drags at.times, but Bartz.is 
powerful; and ‘trumpeter Eddie 


‘Hlendersen plays tightly -with 
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hime: and has a-few nice solos 
himself. There’s nothing wrong 
with the drums, either, even if 
I've heard Billy Hart aoand a lot 
more inspired. 

Although this i$ a sax : player's 
album, it is nonetheless a com- 
pilation..of -Monk~tunes. And 
though lainderstand that no one 
can duplicate Monk, you'd think 
the pianist.on.a Monk album 





would evince a little more ... 
Monkishness. Make that guts. 
Bob Butta, a.member of Gary’s 
hometown band, just doesn’t do 
it, He. sounds. generic,..as did 
Butch Lacy; Bartz’s pianist on 
Monsoon, | can’t say. much about 
Geoff Harper's bass; it’s indistinct 
and. muddy,..a 180-degree _re- 
versal from’ “Monsoon; where 
Clint Houston's playing © often 
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sounded «like pene for 
Bartz. 

Then there's. the singing of 
Makea Keith and Jenelle Fisher. Is 
it. really necessary? Why do 
people feel compelled to write 
lyrics to tunes (like “Monk’s 
Mood”) that do not embrace 
them — and trite lyrics at that? In 
case you want to learn them, they 
make up the “line notes” for this 
CD. | still can’t decide whether 
the misspellings therein 
(‘plafuld,” “replections’”’) are 
more SteepleChase typos or 
meant to convey the writer's 
conception of Monk. You figure it 
out. Certainly the humming on 
“Reflections” makes it sound 
kind of elevator-ish. 

There’s no question that Bartz 
loves Monk’s music and knows it ° 
inside out. But I suspect he didn’t 
succeed. in. conveying his ideas 
and his passion to the rest of the 
band. {It’s tempting to think that 
if this album had been targeted 
for Columbia or Blue Note, the 
result would be. better. Money 
has a way of rearing its ugly head 
even when it’s not an overt issue.) 
Instead, he leads in much the 
same manner that Iceman George 
Gervin used to lead the San 
Antonio Spurs years ago — 
alone. 

Bartz was Miles Davis's sidé- 
kick long enough to know how 
engrossing a supporting role can 
and should be. Yet the failings of 
a. record like this are more than a 
matter of weak side help: its 
unbalanced musicianship. fails to 
showcase the leader's talents. 
Each player should be able to 
make his own contribution, so 
that when they team up they can 
kick ass, even while the captain's 
on the, bench. This requires 
calculation, motivation, and 
sweat. | hope Gary holds a 
conference before he makes a 
record like this again. And I wish 
he'd find a label that would rally 
behind him. OQ 





































psycho bitch is “a 

woman driven to and 

beyond the brink of 
schizo-mania, due to the ex- 
tracurricular activities of her 
long-haired, unemployed, up- 
and-coming, rockstar boyfriend,” 
says Jenny Miller, head psycho 
bitch and entrepreneur of Holly- 
wood’s metal club for the ‘90s, 
Psycho Bitches. “A lot of chicks 
out here, date rock-and-rollers,” 
Miller continues, explaining what 
makes a woman become a psy- 
cho bitch. “And I was once a 
dancer, and I went through some 
rockers, and, you know, | paid 
their way and this is what came 
of it.” 

When promises of financial 
and romantic bliss are left un- 
fulfilled, a Cinderella Complex 
can develop in women who 
believed that men were not only 
going to provide for them but 
cushion a lack of self-esteem and 
satisfy other needs in their salon- 
tanned, leather-bra-bearing, tat- 
too'd breast. But Jenny Miller 
became headstrong. She stopped 
Waiting for a prince to swoop her 
up on his Harley. And her Psycho 
Bitches concept “triggered every- 
body” — even some of the more 
languid ladies of metalville. 
“We're all victims,” Miller says of 
her exploited sisters, “but the 
rockers are victims as well be- 
cause they have fo other way to 
make it except to survive off us 
women.” The world of spandex 
can be cruel. 

Miller's. pro experience in the 
metal scene started with working 
backstage security at rock con- 
certs. She saw a lack of female 
bonding in the hard-rock in- 
dustry. No surprise, since the 
tawdry, sexist atmosphere and 
sado-masochistic flavor of LA’s 
metal kingdom does its 
damnedest to fortify the image of 
women bending over backward 
to give pleasure to guitar-toting 
cheese-dog kings as if it were 
some great ambition. Along with 
partner Mark Hundahl, Miller set 
out to whack this clinging stereo- 
type. 

First she needed to find what 
she calls Hollywood’s Hottest 
Hundred: 100 women to be the 
club’s staff psycho bitches — 
women with looks and an inde- 
pendent attitude. The idea may 
have triggered everybody, but 
not many have stepped forward 
to answer Miller's call. “It’s not 
easy to find women who want to 
be headstrong. When I interview 
girls, | ask them, ‘Are you willing 
to get involved, to let the guys 
know you are the one that is 
creating this?’ It’s hard because 
some of the women are good- 
looking and they want to be here 
because the rockers are here. But 
as soon as | get my Hottest 
Hundred, they'll: work security, 
they'll work the bars.” 

Miller says she’s auditioning 
professional, male dancers, too. 
But on the club’s second night, 
there’s a cabaret atmosphere, 


Girls’ night out 
Psycho Bitches: a club for the 90s 


by Laura Gilmore 


with entertainment intended to 
hype the place. Eventually Psy- 
cho Bitches will cater exclusively 
to dancing, serving up metal and 
funk like its neighbors the 
Cathouse and Guns N’ Roses’ 
hangout, Bordello, The T-shirts 
being sold will stay, however. 
The men’s read | AM A VICTIM OF 
A PSYCHO BITCH. As the Holly- 
wood girls in minis and stiletto- 
heeled pumps arrive, I watch 
them carouse with guys who look 
like characters from The Cat in 
the Hat, with freaky fashions and 
mile-high pompadours. 

The club is on the ground floor 
of Hollywood Live, a dance hall 
across the street from Mann’s (né 
Graumann’s) Chinese Theatre on 
Hollywood Boulevard. Its plush 
decor and spaciousness make it 


LA fax 


the antithesis of CBGB — clean 
bathrooms, too. But though the 
joint’s theme may be - female 
participation, | witness a lot of the 
same old sexploitatign (or is it 
parody?). An exotic dancer struts 
her stuff to some pumping metal, 
her black shorts hiked up her 
buns. Earlier, there had been 
“Hollywood’s one and only 
‘Circus of Filth,’ “ which included 
two skinny girls in bikinis in a 
shower stall. If the guys (only 
guys participated) hit the target 
with a ball, the girls got wet. Yee 
hah! Soon the girls were soaked 
and the boys were swooning, 
their pineapple-like dos sagging 
from perspiration. 

I reminded myself this is sup- 
posedly a club for women, run by 
women, but how will women 
keep the attention of the red-hot 
rockers (provided they want to), 
if they aren’t wet or dancing 
virtually naked? The Hollywood 
boys do seem to expect the T&A 
action that’s been pushed as one 





of the city’s greatest assets. 


But there is a definite upside to 
these opening festivities. In an 
effort to promote safe sex in this 
fast-and-loose singles scene, the 
back of the club’s passes offer 
directions for the proper use of a 
condom. “I wanted to create a 
club that would practice safe sex 
in the rock scene because the 
rockers ignore it. They think 
they're too macho,” says Miller. 

In the shadowy area by the bar 
I notice famed metal musician 
and hair farmer Blackie Lawless 
of WASP. No one is hanging on 
his arm tonight. Maybe he’s 
being ignored by the psycho 
bitches. Maybe it’s just an off 
night for a gent given to wearing 
a saw-blade codpiece on stage. | 
am: relieved, though, that he'll 
leave the club knowing how to 
use a condom properly. Not only 
will he be equipped to practice 
safe sex, but the possibility of his 
breeding will’ be greatly 


diminished. Thank you, Psycho 
Bitches. 0 
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See them live at 


T.T. The Bears 
Friday April 6 


Boston H: MIT 
332 Newbury St 5 JFK Street Student Center 
236-4930 91-0337 
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112 Mall Road 
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Government Center 
1 Washington Mall 
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ONE MAN'S WAR 
AT 9:00 


Singer Philly Lutaaya died 

a national hero. Stricken with 
AIDS, he came home to Uganda 
to help save his country from 

the spread of the killer disease. 
This is his extraordinary story. 
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Sanchez: airtight rhythms, soulful recitatives 


Dance hall's drowsy dub 


Sanchez yawns his way to bedroom-music stardom 


by Michael Freedberg 


ouse music was last year’s disco 
H success. Now, ‘house music has - 


crossed over to radio, and the 
discos have already begun moving to 
another beat: “dance hall,” a style from 
Jamaica with rhythms so smooth, so 
deep, and so quiet, the musicians who 
make them sometimes seem to be 
yawning. 

Drowsier still are the recitative vocals 
of dance-hall star Sanchez — “rated 
number one singer in Jamaica and best 
vocalist,” claims one set of liner notes. He 
brings a new feeling to the bedroom- 
music.genre. On the recent The Sweetest 
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Girl (Rohit), a loverboy set, and Number 
One Dub (ROIR cassette), a collection 
recalling Rastafarian soul sides from the 
‘70s, Sanchez — who ranks as one of 
dance hall’s finest stylists — doesn’t call 
his lover to join him in bed, they’re 
already there, asleep in each other's 
arms. 

As'a crooner in The Sweetest Girl, 
Sanchez takes all the time in the world. 
The blood pressure of “Let Me Love You 
Down,” “Come On, Baby,” and “April 
the Sweetest Girl” is so low it almost 
doesn’t register on the meter. Which isn’t 
to say that Sanchez has no pulse. The 








slow, 68-beats-per-minute tempo of ‘‘Let 
Me Love You Down” seems comatose 
only because the drummer’s whispering 
cymbals scarcely fill the sotto voce of his 
beat. “Come On Baby” isn’t much more 
than Sanchez and the bass passing the 
rhythm back and forth, with the beat 
taking the lead. 

The rhythm section plays louder in 
“Lonely” and “Old Friends.” On both 
songs, Sanchez is looking for a love, but 
he’s in no hurry. He's satisfied with the 
attracting power of slow dancing. Only 
“April the Sweetest Girl” aspires to 
speed and force, with the drummer 


Mondays are 


Commercial Free in April 
nly on 








improvising dozens of fills as the pianist, 
taking over Sanchez's crooner role, 
struggles to stay in step. “That’s how 
many different ways I’m gonna love 
you,” the drummer's accents seem to 


--announce. And Sanchez proclaims a 


hallmark of his style — emancipation 
from the rhythm — as he toasts his 
girlfriend. 

Freedom from the rhythm is also the 
theme of Number One Dub, a collection 
of songs no faster but much louder than 
those on The Sweetest Girl. Here, 
Sanchez flings his voice into the air, or, 
more accurately, gets flung into the air 
himself by all the studio-mix sound 
effects that come with dubbing. 

Snatches of his vocals hit increasingly 
intricate moves at full speed. In “Come 
To Rule Dub” and “Can't Hold onto It 
Dub,” he encounters tip-toe synths and 
high-stepping drums; in “Sorry Dub” 
and “Here I Am Dub,” he finds syn- 
copated booms, bursts, and shiver 
shakes; slipslides, plaintive guitar, and 
echo effects meet him in “Place Mashup 
Dub” and “Praise Jah Dub.” And of 
course Sanchez keeps bouncing off it all, 
intact and strong; indeed, the sweet 
depth of his lower register, prominent in 
“Here I Am Dub,” outguns the dryness of 
the studio booms and bursts even as his 
falsetto passages top off the pianist’s 
shivery shakes. 

Freedom not only from the rhythm but 
from reality is the message of ‘Praise Jah 
Dub,” a Rastafarian wail true to the 
sonic-distortion delirium of ‘70s reggae 
dub “versions.” Even in his baritone 
register, Sanchez’s moans and wails 
zoom high, beatless — in space, who 
needs time? — over the rhythm section’s 
double layer of shuffles and long pas- 
sages of solos and silence. 

Dance hall gets no more dominating 
than these airtight rhythms. It’s hard not 
to find one’s feet tapping them out. Yet 
Sanchez’s voice, dropping into the mix 
unprepared, is never swayed. Even more 
than in Sanchez’s other dance-hall mu- 
sic, it’s clear that to dance the rhythms of 

“Praise Jah Dub” is to find both style and 
liberty; to respond to his singing is to 
ensure them. Music like this doesn’t beg 
for freedom. It opens the door and claims 
freedom for its own. 0 
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Kevin Kline,as Joey Boca and 
Tracy Ullman as his wife, Rosalie 


To help release herself from the pain her husband is causing 
Rosalie enlists the aid of the spiritually sensitive, slightly off-cen- 
ter chef at the pizza place. River Phoenix, [ Stand By Me] stars as 
the chef, Devo Nod. Devo thinks the world of Rosalie and will 
do anything ——- anything —— to help her. 


Hired to kill the wandering husband are two inept drug addicts 
named Harlan and Marlon who are so confused they take a taxi 
to their murder assignment. The two are played by William Hurt 
[Big Chill, Accidental Tourist], and Keanu Reeves [Bill & Ted’s 
Excellent Adventure, Dangerous Liaisons]. 


Hurt, who won an Academy Award in 1986 for his performance 
in “Kiss of the Spider Woman, “ jokes about his comedy turn in 
this film: “ If I had to hire someone to kill me, I’d want it to be 
Harlan and Marlon. They're Frick and Frack. We had a lot of fun 
with them. If the screenwriter can name them Harlan and Mar- 
lon then anything goes.” 





mic Devo Nod 


River Phoenix as the "Cos 


“I Love You To Death,” is the first motion picture directed by 
Kasdan that he did not also write. Says Kasdan, “It was a comedy 
that was original and surprising. The screenplay made me laugh 
out loud when I read it, but I was also taken with the emotional 
level of the piece. There is something very touching, almost sweet 
about it, even though it’s a very dark story and people do terrible 
things in it. You understand them all, and they’re not evil people.” 


The movie's writer is John Kostmayer, and this is his first produced 
feature. Kostmayer agrees that Joey and Rosalie are people driven 
by passion to behave irrationally but that they are also people who 
“have a sweetness in them so deep that they’re prepared to forgive 
infidelity, attempted murder, lies, betrayal, every crime against 
marriage over and over again.” 


The true events that inspired the fictional “ I Love You To Death, ” 
first came to the attention of producer Ron Moler in 1984 when he 
heard the story of Tony and Francis Toto and the five unsuccessful 
attempts on Tony’s life. Producer Jeffrey Lurie, a Boston native and 
president of Chestnut Hill Productions, developed “I Love You To 
Death,” as part of his company’s joint venture with Tri-Star Pic- 
tures.'"I Love You To Death", will be premiering at the Chestnut 
Hill Cinema on April 4th. 


Presented by Tri-Star Pictures, “I Love You To Death,” is an off- 
beat comic love story inspired by true events, about a wife 
who almost kills for love and a husband who almost dies for it. 


Kevin Kline stars as Joey Boca, a pizzeria owner with a loving 
wife, two darling children and a peculiar zest for life that 
sometimes makes him do crazy things, such as making love to 
more women than he can keep track of who is almost mur- 
dered by his wife for trying to bed every woman he can get his 
hands on. Joey’s devoted wife, Rosalie, is played by Tracey UIl- 
man who makes her American feature film debut as a woman 
driven to murderous extremes when she discovers her hus- 
band is a hopeless womanizer. 


Rosalie rationalizes Joey’s behavior. She refuses to acknowl- 
edge that he is fooling around, until one day she can’t avoid 
the truth any longer and decides she has to do away with Joey. 











Above,: Rosalie & 
her mother, Nadja 
(Joan Plowright). 


Mother & Daughter 
with Joey 


The distinguished British stage and screen actress, Joan 
Plowright, was cast as Nadja, Rosalie’s mother and enthusiastic 
partner in the murder plot. She’s a woman who regulates her 
life on the basis of what she reads in supermarket tabloids and 
who has her own ideas about how to dispose of her daugh- 
ter’s philandering husband. Says Plowright, “ Nadja is a very 
vigorous and energetic lady who believes in righting the 
wrongs done to her daughter. Joey is a thorn in her side and a 
great obstacle to Rosalie’s happiness. When Rosalie’s life 
seems to be going wrong, Nadja is more than usually ferocious 
in her protective instincts.” 


The Director of “I Love You To Death, is Lawrence Kasdan 
who wrote and directed “Body Heat,” “The Big Chill,” “Silver- 
ado,” and “Accidental Tourist,” which was named best picture 


of the year in 1988 by the New York Film Critics and which 


received four Academy Award nominations that year. 

























































WITH THESE PEOPLE TRYING TO KILL HIM, 
JOEY BOCA MAY JUST LIVE FOREVER. 
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TRI-STAR PICTURES PRESENTS A CHESTNUT HILL PRODUCTION A LAWRENCE KASDAN FILM 
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PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN 






STARTS FRIDAY, APRIL 6TH 
AT THESE SELECTED THEATERS! 


GENERAL CINEMA 




















BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. 
. 267-8181 


RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 | 593-2100 


RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD 
235-8020 / 872-4400 






628-7000 












GENERAL CINEMA 
CHESTNUT 


277-2500 





SHOWCASE CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS 











RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 38 
933-5330 






RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
286-1660 


RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 15A 
326-4955 














F MALL 
661-2900 





Pasta salads. Croissants. Sandwiches. 
Home-baked calzone. 
And of course the Antipasto Fantasia. 
Just a few of our midday specials. 
Just a few of the reasons folks call us 


LaLuncheria 


at 
LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 


853 Main St., Cambridge (Qi BES 
876-4162 STE 
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Stop in for lunch or dinner Monday, April 2nd or 
Tuesday, April 3rd. Ask for your FREE pair of movie 
passes to see Tri-Star's "| Love You to Death” at the 

Paris Theatre on Thursday, April 5th. 


Supplies Limited. First Come; First Serve. 
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Sighter ie Young Nation; P.E.S.T. 


by Polly Campbell 








beast of fear and loathing is 

never far from the door of 
most dark, heavy music — from 
NewYork noise bands like Live 
Skull to the grungier side of 
heavy metal and thrash. And 
being friendly people whose mu- 
sic draws directly on the power of 
darkness, Slaughter Shack throw 
that door wide open, invite the 
beast-in, and make a_ house- 
hold. pet of it. They play their 
Black Flag and Black Sabbath 
records for it, slam around the 
house with it, and get the critter 
to help them draw new maps of 
Hell, 

The latest result of this har- 
monious collaboration is a four- 
song tape that can be requested 
on local radio stations from 
WFNX to WZBC and purchased 
at the band’s shows. Although no 
recorded venture can quite yet 
match the raw sludgehammer 
assault of Slaughter Shack on 
stage, the songs still pack a 
fearfully weighty punch. “Griev- 
ous Angel,” “Black Seeds,” “Sha- 
dow of the Beast,” and “Vam- 
pire” are all hewn from the same 
black, subterranean rock: a com- 
posite of metal, thrash, and punk 


iz EEDING THE BEAST. The 


with ‘some vivid sci-fi horror 
throwrt in. 
On “Vampire,” especially, the 


bandare at their best, hauling up 
metal to peaks of hardcore fury, 
Jurching between thrash speed 
and a.slow, painful crawl. Dana 
Ong unleashes squalling leads as 
drummer Ellen_M., bassist John 
Queenan, and rhythm guitarist 
Andy Strachan surge forward. All 
the while singer Colin Burns is 
dredging up the dirt from his 
soul, screaming and growling and 
wrestling with the beast. 


“God knows I try to write 
something happy,” Burns says 
cheerfully. ‘But, (a) it doesn’t go 


with the music, and (b) I just can’t 
ever do it. It’s like, I try to draw a 
picture and why is it always a 
nasty> skull with blood coming 
out of “it?” “We identify with 
insanity a little bit,” Ong adds. 
“There's such a release of energy 
that ‘goes with it!” 
After three hard-working years 
playing sie Boston, plecgrier 


ore. SSE Ta 


Slaughter Shack’s Ellen M., Queenan, Burns, Strachan, and Ong: twist and thrash 


Shack are ready to release that 
energy ona larger scale. Xena 
Media Manipulations (the agency 
that brought. the Apocalyptic 
Resurrection. series. to. Ground 
Zero) are representing the band 
and shopping the tape to labels. 
let's hope a contract is forth- 
coming. After all, the beast can- 
not live by fear and loathing 
alone. Eventually it wants to be 
fed, 
* * * 

ONE NATION, UNDER FIRE. The 
headlines cannot be ignored: 


across the country, young blacks - 


are dying every day in drug- and 
yang-related homicides, and Bos- 
ton is rapidly becoming a focal 
point for such violence. With 
their song and accompanying 
video, “Forever My Brother,” 
local rap group Young Nation 
mourn these deaths and set forth 
an -urgent plea directed at 
teenagers nationwide: “learn the 
value of life, put an end to the 
violence. 

Whereas the lyrics present an 
energetic anti:gangs, anti-drugs 
message, the Video flashes:quick- 


aly changing ftages of life at gritty 


street levely a teenager selling 
crack in a doorway, a boy.gunned 
down. in a drive-by shooting, an 
ambulance pulling away. As 
Young Nation manager Emmett 
Folgert explains, “It’s a_ trip 
through the madness _ seen 
through the eyes.of a 16-year-old. 
And for this’ type of, subject 
matter, they're the only legit- 
imate guides.” 

Young Nation’s five naintiots 
are, in fact, all 16 and 17, 
attending school in .Dorchester 
and Roxbury. Together since 
grade school, the group have 
performed extensively in the Bos- 
ton area: “Everything from block 
parties to opening for ‘New Kids 
on the Block,” says Folgert. Their 
base is the Dorchester Youth 
Collaborative, a youth outreach 
organization working in tHe Dor; 
chester/Roxbury- community that 
was also a starting point for the 
members of New Kids. 

The video, which was made 
with a $3500 grant from the 
Boston Film and Video Foun- 


dation, cannot ee be-seen on any 
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music-video stations because the 
group are waiting for a label to 
pick it up and release’ the song 
simultaneously. But they will be 
performing ‘Forever My 
Brother’ at the Boston Music 
Awards, and Folgert has high 
hopes for their future. “The video 
shows their serious side, but 
they’re also real entertainers. 
When they perform live, there’s 
security problems, girls crying — 
nobody gets the reaction these 
guys do. They just need the right 
backing.” 
* * * 

BUZZ MAKERS. P.E.S.T. — a 
name for a fractious cockroach? 
The title of a new rat-ridden 
horror movie? Nothing so messy. 
P.E.S.T. stands for Professional 
Entertainment Services Team, an 
agency created by the Entertain- 
ment Network to help local 
bands with the task of presenting 
themselves to clubs, record 
labels, and the public. 

The service's ultimate aim is-to 
get the bands they work with 
signed to a major label. Dayid 
Alexander, the Entertainment 
Network’s director of marketing 


and advertising, explains that he « 


believes there’s a world of record 
contracts out there for bands who 
have the talent — and the right 
marketing strategy — to secure 
them. “Theré’s a quote by some- 
one, Einstein, I think, that says 


everyone's got the desire to’ suc-,, 


ceed, but very few people’ take 
the time or preparation to get 
themselves.in a position to make 
that big ‘step-to success. What 
we're trying te do is help bands 
realize. what.they need ‘to do to 
get there; what it takes to<get a 
contract.” 

“So much. moneys misspent 
on , bad press. kits -and things 
bands feally don’t need,” says 
promotions coordinator Janet 
Freed. ‘‘Basically, musicians 
should be able to stick with 


writing their songs and Playing ‘ 


their sets. They.shouldn’t’have to 
worry about all the business stuff 
that needs to be done.” After only 
five months, P.E.S.T.’s roster of 
clients has 10 bands with a range 
of styles from rap to blues to 
alternative.rock. O 
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* Visit our new location behind the Fenway! 


LAWBaRY ARY SUPPLY GO. 
1312 Boylston Street 

* Student and Professional discounts. 4 48) 
* Fine Art and Graphic supplies. 


Boston, MA. 02215 
* Paasche’ Airbrushes and parts (we service them too). - 


phone 266-7894 4x 266-8568 
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Pik Floyd Retura 10 ihe Dark Side’ | i 


“Pink Floyd: The Dark Side" now showing Fri., Sat. at 10:00 pm. Also showing now “Summer of. 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 8:30 pm; “Grateful Dead,” Sun. at 8:30 pm; “Laser Zodiac,” Pa —Sun. at 5:30 pm. id 
Advance tickets available by calling 617-523-6664. : 
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Lester Bangs used to call, with 

commendable understatement, “hor- 
rible noise.” Various practitioners (most- 
ly Germans) have demonstrated how to 
squeeze gouts of enharmonic anarchy 
into lockstep, to make them orderly. By 
now it’s almost even marketable — or so 
Geffen Records thinks, having signed 
Sonic Youth. So it stands to reason that 
someone should wed classical compo- 
sition to industrial accidents — a mis- 
cegenation of high art and low-born 
noise — to appeal to all the brows in 
between. 

That someone is Laibach, four guys 
from Slovenia, one of those Eastern 
European principalities perennially over- 
run by marauders or weltpolitik, and 
now ensconced within the ‘borders of 
Yugoslavia. Fiercely nationalistic but 
buffeted by imported cultures (Laibach is 
what the Nazi invaders called their home 
town of Ljubljana), the band have 
thrived on crossbreeding their various 
and alien influences into an attempt at a 
new indigenous music. 

Laibach don’t have a gimmick to 
match Test Dept.’s bagpipe or 
Einstiirzende Neubauten’s jackhammer. 
Instead, for an aesthetic focus, Laibach 
participate in a social and _ political 
movement called Neue Slowenische 
Kunst, or New Slovenian Art. Like- 
minded artists of various disciplines 
collaborate and reinforce one another. 
The school of painters called Irwin craft 
Laibach’s socialist-realist album covers; 
the band’s latest release, Macbeth 
(Mute/Restless), comprises incidental 
music for a theater piece. Certain sym- 
bols recur in the paintings, and probably 
in the theater as well: a crown of thorns, 
for the old oppressions; a gear, for the 
new; and, always, a massive cross. 

Certain themes crop up frequently in 
the music, too. Laibach wallow in the 
martial meters beloved of the entire 
industrial sphere, artificially enhanced 
drum tattoos that sound like the myriad 
jackboots of futility. But they don’t leave 
it there. Often a cello section will play 
polyrhythms against the primal stomp, 
as in “Ohne Geld,” or a brass ensemble 


I t's everywhere, you know, the stuff 


ANDY CATLIN/MUTE RECORDS 


A crown of thorns, a gear, and always a massive cross 


Noise ‘R’ us 
Laibach: sympathy for the decibel 


by Michael Bloom 


will swathe it in lingering dissonant 
washes, as in “Agnus Dei (Acropolis).” 
The scoring includes hints of Prokofiev, 
Orff, and Bart6ék, and frequent allusions 
to the “Mars” movement from Holst’s 
The Planets — all composers associated 


with nationalist schools. Macbeth is 
Laibach’s most lavishly orchestrated 
album, but the band used similar tech- 
niques, on a lower budget, on 1985's 
Nova Akropola (recently reissued by 
Wax Trax). 


Pure Rock'n’ Roll 


Look for the 

WCGY/Guinness Gold Plane 
ircling Fenway Park 

Opening Day! 
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Often enough, “of, course, ‘the in- 


--. Strumentation isn’t even that. pleasant. 
“# “The piece called~’Wutach” is populated 


with rain falling, sheép bleating, and a 
choir wailing. Other sound’ sources 6n 
Macbeth include cowboy movies, thumb 
pianos, crazed laughter, and breaking 
glass. The last thing you hear somehow 
interpolates a creaking door and a death 
rattle. It’s ominous, dreary, chilling, and 
awfully well done. 

Easier to take, and certainly funnier, is 
Laibach’s unreasonable facsimile of Let It 
Be (Enigma/Mute, 1988), which radically 
reconsiders the Beatles’ dotage. ‘““Two of 
Us” is no longer a light-hearted romp but 
a ponderous Wagnerian march with 
ominous descending chords chanted in 
florid operatic basso. “I’ve Got a Feeling” 
takes on the tone of a political rally or 
torchlight parade, complete with a cheer- 
ing throng who overwhelm a tentative ° 
verse of “The Long and Winding Road.” . 
“One After 909” becomes heavy metal 
sung in obscene gutturals; “Get Back” 
achieves the same effect with massed 
trombones in place of guitars. “For You 
Blue” inflates George Harrison’s precious 
little melody to the bursting point — it’s 
those cellos again; “Across the Universe” 
is sung, sweetly if ineptly, by women’s 
chorus with harpsichord accompani- 
ment. In its own way, every song save 
the absent title track is undermined. 

Needless to say, many commentators 
took offense at this unseemly treatment 
of our rock-and-roll heritage. And when 
they took note of Laibach’s politically 
charged symbolism, they proceeded to 
call the band fascist, an epithet Laibach 
absolutely reject. Laibach admit to cop- 
ping various licks from the Nazis just as 
much as from rock culture — they’ve also 
covered Queen’s ‘One Vision” and the 
Stones’ “Sympathy for the Devil.” The 
New Slovenians are interested in the 
politics of mass movements, the emo- 
tional forces that arouse audiences or 
nations. So to Laibach, Hitler's just 
another pop star. Of course, what that 
really means is that the members. of 
Laibach recognize, in Jagger as well as 
Hitler, the charisma they themselves 
lack. 0 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 


renee Ried. got ned pas rhe oti i 
," they said. ‘Why don't you take a flying /eap 
over Niagara Falis?!"’ iol does the 

walk/short-pier routine at the US/Canadian border. 


ey 9 wy 

:00 (25) and Peary: Race to the Pole 
(movie). Rod Steiger stars in a chilling drama about 
the competition to reach the Great White North. 








wondered what it was all about. (Until 10:30 pm) 


2) ing ; 
Balanchine Ballerinas. Profiles of six women who 
followed Balanchine's footsteps: Ellen 
Moylan, Maria Talichief, Melissa Hayden, Allegra 
eat Merrill Ashley, and Darci Kistler. (Until 10:30 
p.m. 








‘SATURDAY 
4:00 (25) island of Beautiful Women 
(movie). Shouldn't you be out doing some yard 


y' 
work? Peter Lawford, Clint Walker, and Jayne 
Kennedy star in this 1979 narrative miscalculation 
about a of men stranded on a deserted-isiand 


and contending with hostile natives bikinis. 
Would we lie about something so easily ed? 
(Until 6 p.m.) 


versus UNLV in the second. P 
paar ay rasa geal seus Mooi 
rom John Huston and Truman Capote spoof 
the film gfis of the “40s. Stars include Humphrey 
art, Jennifer’ Jones, Gina: ‘Lollobrigida, and 
Robert Morley. (Until 7:30 p.m.) 
Friday (movie). Our favorite 
movie. Cary. Grant. and Rosalind 
Russell remake The Front Page. From 1940. 
Anyone who's any good in the journalism business 
espace 


2x 


intil 9 p.m.) 
:00 (2) Great Little Railways: The Other Poland. 

is train travelogue was shot in ‘62, so the “‘other 
Poland” anak Reeened Dene. Two train trips on 
narrow-gauge lines. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Montreal 
Canadiens.’ : in 
9:00, (44) Solti’s Beethoven: The Fifth Symphony 
Revisited. Repeated from last week. Georg takes 
the Fifth. (Until 10 pan.) : iy 
10:00 (2) The Great Ziegfeld (movie). William 
Powell and Myrna Loy again, but this time without 
the seedy-character sui cast that fertied 
them through The Thin Man movies: A 1936 show- 
biz bio of Florenz Ziegfeld co-starring Luise Rainer, 
Frank Morgan, and Fanny Brice her-funny-self. 
(Until 1 a.m.) 
10:00 (44) Jessye Norman Sings Carmen. Re- 


from Jast-week: Behind the. scenes.at.a . 


ecording session. (Until 11 p.m.) 

“Midnight (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music 
from Marcia Ball and Beausoleil. (Until 1 a.m.) 
2:00 a.m, o——— (Somewhere West of 
Greenwich). inge Clocks. Repeated 
from last year. Delete: EST. insert: Daylight Savings 

ime. Now, is that spring ahead/fall back or spring 

- back/fall forward? (Until autumn.) 

2:30 a.m. (38) Nashville (movie). Don't trust that 
starting time (see.above). Robert Altman's 1975 

*sociopolitical hoedown with Karen Black and Keith 
Carradine. Worth every minute of it, but maybe not 
at this time of day. (Until sign-off.) 


SUNDAY 


1:00 (7) Final Four Special. Highiights of yester- 
day's NCAA games and a preview of Monday's final 
final. (Until 1:30 p.m. 

1:00 (38) Look, everybody makes 
mistakes — especially: with the names of sports 
teams these days, and Channel 38 deserves a lot of 
credit for putting out the most informative and 
accurate weekly-programming press schedule in 
town. But here's what it says for this time slot: “‘The 
Boston Bruins take on the St. Louis Cardinals in 
Louisville, Kentucky."’ Aren't those two teams in 
different leagues? 

1:30 (7) Basketball.. The NCAA Women's Cham- 
pionship shows up as a kind of obligatory 
afterthought each year. But the NCAA cares about 
its women athletes. Sure it does: 

3:30 (7) Basketball. The Utah Jazz versus the Los 
Angeles Lakers. 

5:30 (2) WonderWorks: Princess Kate, part two. 
Kate finds her biological mom, who turns out to be 
different from all expectations. (Until 6:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Nature: Presque Isle: Land in Motion. 
Presque Isle is old French for ‘‘almost island,” a 
name for this Lake Erie landform that apparently 
becomes more appropriate daily. A study in beach 
erosion. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Real Chariotte, 
part two. In which Christopher Dysart tells Francie 
how he really feels. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) The Girl Who Came Between Them 
(movie). She's 13, she’s Vietnamese, and she 
thinks she's his illegitimaté daughter. Naturally his 
wife isn't pleased. Melissa Chan, Anthony John 








* Denison, and Cheryl Ladd star, and if you hadn't 


guessed already, it's a 1990 based-in-fact TV- 
movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Octopussy (movie). a Moore pretends 
he’s Sean Connery opposite Maud Adams in this 
latter-day James Bond movie about a renegade 
Russian general throwing lit matches at the Cold 
War. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Too Young the Hero (movie). Rick (né 
Ricky) Schroder plays Calvin Graham, a World War 
\! naval hero who, it was later discovered, had 
enlisted when he was 12 years old. Yet another 
based-in-fact TV movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Mystery: A Taste for Death, part two. 
Repeated from last week. P.D. James's Daigliesh 
discovers his harried peer cowering in a grubby 
London church. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Why do cats love to 
chew twister seals? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Michelle Shocked and Strength in Numbers. (Until 
midnight.) 








MONDAY 


1:30 (38) Baseball? The Sox versus the Adams 
Division-leading Detroit Tigers. Back when this was 
ae | Day. Now it's anybody's guess. 

8:00 (2) Atlantic Resim: an of Light. A 
explanation of how (te great global weather 
machine works. The water goes ‘round and ‘round; 








« Seliecca, and. Paul star in this ‘delightful 
- romantic " about a who finds 
fove at last and iscovers Sintiiend's 
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Ss 
moderates this 10-way chat about crisis catego 
ment, leaks, and lies featuring secs from 

ennedy, Johnson, Nixon, . Carter, and 
in administrations. (Until 11 p.m.) 
: (4) Follow Your Heart (movie). is that 
_ movie title or what? The ad ~ my 


9:00 
| an . Ta-dal 

1:00 (2) Austin Limits. Featuring music from 
Gary Mors eae tary Chapin. Contention. (Until 








TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: The Genius That Was China, part 
four. A look at China’s a for 
and economic ity with the West. (Until 9-p.m.) 
8:00 (38 for Time (movie). 
filmed tale based = the experiences vovag In 
the Vanessa: Redgrave and Jane 


of destroying European Jewry. Made n 1987, aired 
of destr uropean Jewry. Ma ; aii 
with sutton. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2). Frontline: Born in Africa. This 
Frontline/AIDS Quarterly report profiles Ugandan 
musician Philly Lutaaya and his one-victim AIDS 
education campaign in his country. (Until 10:30 


mM.) 
§:00 (4) The Mad Housers. This rare WBZ dramatic 
production was originally scheduled for last week 
and then po . Sam Robards and Richard 
Kiley star in a based-in-fact story about a group of 


«architecture students who make aclass project out _ 
of building shelters for the homeless of Atlanta. ~ 


ol 10 p.m. 

{7) Laker Girls (movie). No stars seem to be 
having their names associated with this film, but we 
smell Bert Convy again. Here's the programming 
blurb word-for-word as provided: ‘‘The story of 


mpion 
A s Lakers.” Nothing tike a little dramatic... 


ambivalence to hold our interest. (Until-11 p.m.) 


‘WEDNESDAY 








8:00 (2) National Geographic Special: 
Leningrad. Nikolai, we hardly knew ye. A look at the 


city awakening. To be repeated on Thursday: at 11 
pa fot 9 ag ; # ree nc 
700 Prime (movie). Lee Marvin and Gene * 


Hackman. star in this -half-serious Be gg the 
Kansas City mob's prostitution . Also 


starri Angel: Tompkins and {ii fer fret move) 


Sissy Spacek. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Native Son. Richard Wright's drama about 
a black man hunted by police after he accidentally 
kills his. boss's. daughter. Starring Carroll Baker, 
Matt Dillon, Victor Love, Elizabeth McGovern, 
Geraldine Page, and a Winfrey. (Until 114.p.m.) 
9:30 (5) The Marshall icles. Doogie Howser 
is a special 16-year-old. Marshall Brightman is just 
a regular 16-year-old. That seems to be the hook 
for this new series. Joshua Rifkind stars. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

10:00 (4) The Mad Housers. Sam Robards and 
Richard Kiley star in this drama about Boston 
architecture students who go out and build shelters 
for the homeless. Based in fact, sort of (it happened 
in Atlanta, not Boston). (Until 11 p.m.) . 


THURSDAY 


9:00 (2) Mystery: A Taste for Death, part three. 
Somebody important to the plot dies and continues 
to hold up his end of the narrative by raising fhe 
question of suicide or murder. (Untii10p.m.) + 
11:00 (2) National Geographic Special: Voices of 
Leningrad. Repeated from Wednesday at 8 p:m. 


FRIDAY 


1:00 (38) Baseball? The Sox versus the Chicago 
White Sox — or maybe the Bears. Still anybody's 
guess as to whether an exhibition game will air 





here. 
8:00 (38) Billy Jack (movie). The original goon 
show. Half Indian, all Green Beret, all American, 
and mostly ham. Tom Laughlin mops up after the 
‘60s in this 1971 disgrace. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Uncommon Women and Others. A 1978 
production of Wendy Wasserstein's play about a 
group of college friends and their ambitions versus 
the realities of their seven-year post-grad lives. 
Better than thirtysomething. Starring Mery! Streep, 
Jill Eikenberry, and Swoosie Kurtz. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:30 (5) Just the Ten of Us. Hanging around the 
office talking to our editor last week, we had a 
brainstorm. The fat guy on Just the Ten of Us needs 
his own show. He's got to lose that dippy family 
and the bad scripts so he can be ae ALF is lost 
in space or something — certainly Mi ewer Pee 
ratings) — for pretty much the same reasons. Why 
not team them up? Give them their own series — 
the two of them. Great concept. You read it 
@ first. If it happens, somebody owes us money. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) New Television. Another season of 
incomprehensible video-art pieces opens with a 
— called Put Blood in the Music by Charles 
tias. 











Do you have what It takes fo be a MODEL??? Karen Quinn and Jon Scolt, models agents 
with over ten years at Nina Blanchard Agency (Hollywood) and Blite Models, 





Sat, March 31 1~4pm « Sun., April Py pr 
Hynes Convention Center * 900 Boylston St. * Boston, MA 02115 


$85/Gcad xine ct to door tome rons hen ca chadunde 16 « tnited seating 


COMPLETE 


CLASSICAL CATALOG 
ON SALE! 


$7 °°cp Reg. *9°° 
$4 6477 cp Reg. *14" 
$2 1 °° cp Reg. *25”° 





= ® Student Center 
Government Center 225-2872 
36 JFK 1 Washington Mall 
igton 491-0337 248-9992 Framingham 
all Rd Rt. 30 Mall 
360 508-620-0735 


4 ACADEMY AWARD NOMINATIONS! 


Best Picture + Best Actor + Best Director + Best Original Screenplay 
RENTIT NOW! 


ROBIN 


‘SUPERLATIVE! 


NK 


COMPELLING! 


M4 


STIRRING! 


TOUCHSTONE PICTURES s...0°°0 SILVER SCREEN PARTNERS IV 
STEVEN HAFT vo WITT-THOMAS PRODUCTIONS PETER WEIR: 
ROBIN WILLIAMS “DEADPOETSSOCIETY” “s: MAURICE JARRE "IHN SEALE, A.C.S 
*"STOMSCHULMAN **SSSTEVEN HAFT. PAUL JUNGER WITT TONY THOMAS 


Eoirarni PETERWER — @& TU HptoNs 


VIDEO SPOTLIGHT ARBORWAY SOUND VIDEOPROS 
Acton AND VIDEO Needham 


VIDEO HORIZONS Jamaica Plain VIDEOPROS 
Arlington NATIONAL VIDEO Allston 


- vain North Weymouth 
CTION HELLAS VIDEO 
Cambridge VIDEO STATION Roslindale 


South Weymouth 
BROOKLINE VIDEO 
Brookline VIDEO STATION ee NG 


Holbrook 
ENDLESS VIDEO B VIDE WE 
Slesthans & Sh CLUB VIDEO ST COAST VIDEO 


Lynnfield All locations 


Distributed by BAKER & TAYLOR VIDEO Canton MA 
800-245-1172 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 


CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 


Jumpin Blues Danes Porty wit 


| ROLL WITH I 
Sun., April ] 
CAROLINA BRANDES 
Jazz @ Jazz ¢ Jazz 


TONY PENIS! GROUP 


j0Zz © JOZZ ® JO 


en SOLDIER 


Thurs., Fri. & Sat., April 5, 6, & 7 


FINE JAMAICAN FOOD 
SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! 


“THE PLOUGH 

; a 

LY STAARg [912 MASS AVE. 
-o- | CAMBRIDGI 


492-9653 


Pa A AY | 
Fri, Mar. 30 e KEVIN CONNOLLY BAND 
Sat, Mar. 31 « LITTLE BROTHER -7P.M.) 
J.J. SWEADE 
Sun., Apr. 1 « HUB CAPS BAND 
Mon, Apr.2 « BROWN BAG GUSSLERS 
lues., Apr. 3 e BAG BOYS 
Wed, Apr. 4 « SCREAMING COYOTES 
Thur., Apr. 5 « KEVIN CONNOLY BAND 
Fri, Apr. 6 « TIMMY HUGHES & BILL 
BENJAMIN 


Sat., Apr. 7 « BROWN BAG GUSSLERS (s-7 p.m) 
KEVIN CONNOLY BAND 


SERVING LUNCH 
EVERYDAY 


Weekdays 11:30-2:30 » Sat. & Sun. 12:00-3:00 


MA 
021 
492-0082 


Oe4As 


Sa 
a:73 


LING TO ANIMALS 
TA TWO BACKYARDS 


=“. 
j ae ) ae 
| xe. 


Sat, Mar. 31 
BLAKE BABIES 
GIANT SAND 
JESUS de 


1 pm-1 Serving food 8 1 
over ET Danchg $800 cover 


* SO WHAT 


“eee 
STRATOCATS - WOW, AM I TIRED 
DUCK & COVER CLAUDE THOMAS 


THIRD ESTATE 
SHOOT THAT DOG - HOT, LIKE FIRE 
a ravens 


NUT HAUS - CRUSH SKILL 
THAEDRUS 


US 
CHUCK - THE MANY 
Sat, Apri7 


PAJAMA SLAVE 
DANCERS 


BLUES TRAVELER, from NYC 
TANKI FLIP 


4/13 THE IMMORTALS; 4/14 THE WALKERS 
4/21 BARRENCE WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES 
4/27 MIRACLE LEGION 


Concert Line : 492-BEAR 


THE STOMPERS 
[HE GORDONS + THE RISING SUNS 


EVERY TURSDAY 
Open Mike-Musicians Invited-Hosted by STARFIRE 


PHE BRISTOLS « THE BARDOTS 


THE MACHIINE 


A lr ! 


LUTHER "GUITAR" 
JOHNSON 


Rt. FA Nort 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 
fi ye 


|} JIMPLUNKETT § 


* Saturday » 5. 


FAT CITY BAND 
' » Wednesday » : 
COMIC STRIP 
TRIBE q 
-- Friday & Saturday* °4 
THE DRIVE 


™ PROPER ID & ORESS REQUIRED 
<e = . + o 


ANI 
VARMINTS - DEAR SIR - DAISY CHAIN 
in the Balcony: LEFT NUT 
Saturday, March 31 
From the Flaming Groovies ... 
ROY LONEY AND THE 
PHANTOM MOVERS 
with guests 
CONDO PYGMIES - SHOOT THAT DOG 
HORDES OF MUNGO 
In the Balcony: FRANK & Ji 


Thurs., April 5 » 18+ 
Twin Tone Recording Artists 


, 


AGITPOP 
with guests MALLETHEAD 
SMACK TAN BLUE - BILT SPEER 
Doors n at 8 p.m. sharp 
E CATALDO 
BLUES BAND 


~A 


In the 8 
AND THE LION 


Friday, April 6 
RCA Recording Artists 
THIN WHITE ROPE 
with guests 
ROGER MILLER + RinG MOON RAZER 
HUNTING SLEEVE 
In the Balcony: TORNADO 
47 Ris Tore arid Unetesached 
CONCERT LINE 
536-9438 
A 4 


PTT Pe. 
ie IRVINIMGRS 
OF Pieracdan Kte en 


Red LorrylYellow Lorry play at AXIS Thursday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215 
at least one week before the issue in which it would 
appear. We can’t take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy may be 
rewritten due to space limitations. Include the time 
of the event (or the hours that a gallery or museum 
is open to the public), date, place, a description of 
the event, how much it costs, and a phone number 
that can be published. Specify whether admission is 
free; listings will not be published without price 
information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the list- 
ing to appear. Repeat listings may be deleted due 
to space limitations. : 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 
p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, religious services, reunions, and 
events requiring advance registration are not listed 
here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to take 
out an ad. Unsolicited photographs are con- 
sidered for publication but are not returned to 
senders. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK’S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the 
deadline is a week earlier; to be considered for 
“Next Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 911 
SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 


POISON: Poison Control System, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 

BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 
Continuing support, medical and legal information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


oe 


FRIDAY 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Music by Panos Bebedelis and Harry 
Dedrosian; dancing by Amber and Salisa. 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Figures on a Beach, Vow of Silence, S.0.V., Life in 
Between (18+ show). 
BOBO'S (322-3550), 296 Main St., Malden. Music 
by DJ. 
BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 
BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain's Piano Bar: Rock King. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. In the Pink, Ride ‘em High. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., 
Cambridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
“WFNX Rocks” with Bullet LaVolta. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Loiterers, Brian Washburn. 
CITI (262-2424), 15 Landsdowne St., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 
CITY LIMITS (592-1836), 225 Blossom St., 
Lynnway, Lynn. Fat City Band. 


CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Alumnae Night. 

CLUB III (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Taylor Made, Men of Clay. 
COMMODORE PUB (508-922-5590), 45 Enon St., 
Beverly. Standard Procedure Band with Paula Cole. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Montgomery, Plant, and Stritch. 
DERINGER’S (508-583-2710), 45 Emerson Ave., 
Brockton. Call for information. 

DOC’S PLACE (734-5126), 53 Northampton St., 
Boston. Jose Ramos and the Special Blend Band. 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Sugar Ray and the Bluetones, One-Eyed 
Jacks. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Pousette-Dart Band. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 
Wint 


er. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 Green 
St. Jamaica Plain. King Carcas, and the screening 
of “My Degeneration,” the Dambuilders, Toxic 


Narcotic. 

GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Great Rubber Band. 

GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Young Gods, Deception Bay. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Tribe. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Wilbur and the Dukes. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. International Night with DJ and live band. 
JACOB WIRTH’S (338-8586), 33 Stuart St., 
Boston. Piano sing-along with Mel Stiller. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 Rantoul 
St, Beverly. Bert Seager Quintet. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson. 

JOSLYN’S (508-443-0899), Rte. 27, Sudbury. Call 
for information. 

THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville. Cocchiaro, Taupier. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Wannetta Jackson. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. In Cafe Fieuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. In 
Julien: pianist favidCroham. 

LENOX HOTE‘ (536-7676), Diamond Jim's Piano 
Bar, 710 Boylsior St., Copley Sq., Boston. At 5:30 
p.m., Ellen Whi:; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio with Ted Casher. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Pr< gressive and alternative dance 








music. Progressive music by DJ. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist John 


Mulroy. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Larkin. 


Mugford St., Marblehead. Patty 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 7 p.m., Ravelled Sleeve 
Quartet; at 10 p.m., Greek music. 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 


Boston. MacMurphys. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., 

Jamaica Plain. Der McHeeton Band. 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Cambridge. Open mike with Raelinda 


NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St, Boston. 
“Urban Rituals" with Gary Lucas, Sarah Laughs. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 

Cambridge. Pieces of a Dream. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 

South St., Westborough. Ronnie Gilbert, Libby 

McLaren, Jan Luby. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Terrace 


PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tony Wolff Trio. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Michael Penn. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. Bill 
Staines, Orrin Star 


PEARL STREET (413-584-7771), 10 Pearl St., 


Northampton. Equalities. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., . Kevin Band. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Titanics, Varmints, Dear Sir, Daisy Chain. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Ernestine Anderson with Louis 


RYLES (876- sent 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Upstairs: E] Eco. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quarter. 


SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel (783- 

0090), 400 Soldiers Field Ad., Boston. Herb Ellis 

Trio. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
i Band 


Maynard. Linda Chomey ‘i 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Premiers. 


THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET (227- 
9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the afternoon, 
free cabaret show. At night, Mike Palter and Lynne 
Jackson. 


T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 Brookline 

St, Cambridge. Big Clock, Two Back Yards. 

UNION STREET (964-6684), 107 Union St., 

Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Westem Ave., 
. SWAMP. 


WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Randy 
Gurley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., 


information. 
WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott Hotel, 2345 
Comm. Ave., Newton. Nitely. 
WINNIE'S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Boston. Batscha Brown Quartet. 
ZANZIBAR (451- “1050, + Regteton PL, Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


. SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedélis and Harry Bedrosian; dancing by Salisa 
and Hadia. 

AXIS, Boston. Poetry reading by Jim Carroll. 
BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Chucklehead and the Bozo 
Patrol Horns, She Cried, Floating Boats 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Buddy Johnson and Weeping Will. At night, the 
Cantares Band 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Foools, Parade, 
Morgan Stu, in 2 Deep, Kid Simple. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Poodles. 

CITY LIMITS, Lynn. Stompers. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 10 p.m., live jazz; at mid- 


night, Adventures dance party. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Blood Oranges, Signs of Life, 
Evaporators 

COMMODORE PUB, Beverly. Standard Procedure 
Band with Paula Cole. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Montgomery, 
Plant, and Stritch. 

DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 
Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson, 
Magic Rockers. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Rick Berlin Band, Inscape, 
23 Skidoo. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. Suzanne Davis 
with Charlie La Chapelle. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. All 
ages show at 2 p.m., Bloodhounds, Ratsy, Chris 
Chandlers, Themies, Baldinos; at.night, Wargasm, 
SI . 


GROG, Newburyport. Jump Street. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Farrenheit. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Eleventh Hour Band. 

. HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party with DJ 
Dale Charles. 
JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Bert Seager Quintet. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. George Gritzbach Band, 
Boston Baked Blues. 
THE JUMBO, Somerville. Blue Notes. 
LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Wannetta 
Jackson. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David 
Russel; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 


Trio 
MAN RAY, Nervi Progressive and alternative 


dance music by DJ 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., vocal- 
ist Melisa Hood. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
12:30 p.m., open mike with Mr. Butch and Society's 
Children; at 3 p.m., Mike “The Spike's” Blues Jam; 
at 7 p.m., Fortaleza; at 10 p.m., Arabic music and 


bellydancing. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Bag Boys. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE. Cambridge. Miguel 
Jiminez, Bill Davis, Eric Kilburn, and John Bigelow 


nado PLACE, Boston. Laurie ‘Sargent, Deborah 


OLD KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Aztec 

Two Step, Vance Gilbert. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 

non-alcoholic club with dance music. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Al Peterson. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 7 p.m., Marianne Faithfull; 
night. 


Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD (639-1969), 
Church of Saint Andrew, Lafayette St., Marblehead. 
Jimmy Landry. 

Boston. Herb Ellis Trio. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Sandy Mac and the 
Heart Attacks. 


THE TAM, Brookline. icemen. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. Afternoon, free cabaret show. Evenings, 
Mike Palter and Lynne Jackson. 
T.T, THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Blake 
Giant Sand, Gigolo Aunts. 
UNION STREET, Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. S.W.A.M.M.P. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Tumer Fisheries 
Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m,, Alexis Boilley; at 7 p.m., Geoff Hicks. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Stanley with Greg Lyons. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. African dancing and 


drumming. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. Dick Syatt Singles Party. 


SUNDAY 
Son Fett etegn er phe manbers an acess 


BOBO'S, Malden, Music by DJ. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 


CLUB CHOICES (625-4975), 381 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. At 4 p.m., blues jam with Mike and the 
Sensators. 


CLUB M-80, Boston. Lambada Night. 

CLUB lil, Somerville. Call for information. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Brian Quartet. 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKenna. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Open 
rink ob edna tartan, so Boyz. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Peter Ostroushko. 
FOUR SEASONS 


so pi Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., James 
Brough, at 8:30 p.m., Frank Fuller Drums and 
Friends. 


MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Sean Hurley. 

to Tomb, the inn, the Void, Baltek. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan and 


Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett 
SCULLERS, Boston. Donna Byrne and her Trio 
THE TAM, Brookline. Young cu 


T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Camtsaye. vali ior 
information. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedalis and Elani Saranti; dancing by Phaedra 
and Salisa. 

AXIS, Boston. Electric Angels, Straight Jacket (18+ 


_ CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (776-1366), 1 


ro Na Happy the Clown, Any Angel, Ulterior 


Guedes. Boston. Euro-House. 

CLUB Ml, Somerville. Call for information. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKenna. 
DERINGER’S (508-583-2710), 45 Emerson Ave., 
Brockton. Jamie Shaler On Vacation (18+ show). 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Graphite, the Realm. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert. 


Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Joe 
Morris’ Sweat, Curious Ritual, Mother Folkers, 


Boston. Walkley 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. - Organ Donors. 


Bedrock Café. 

ectayoed D'S, Somerville. CASA Benefit featuring 
Shockra, Pam Goldstein. 

tat LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 1 p.m. 

Cantabrigia Jazz Ensemble; at 9 p.m., Joe 

Mulholland Sextet. 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., vocal- 
ist Melisa Hood. 

OS eee 


Erudites, a representative of the Emotional 
Liberation , “Brother” Cleve Duncan, 


Thoughtcriminais. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. 

NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254-4478), 107 
on be Allston. improv and jazz. 


PASSIM, . Bill Staines, Orrin Star. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Jazz Juke Box. 
Downstairs: Metal Horns. 


Heavy 
SCULLERS, Boston. At 11 a.m., jazz brunch with 
the Jeanette Muzima Trio. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. “Rememberings” with cabaret singers Mike 
Palter and Lynn Jackson. 
VENUS DE MILO (491-9595), 7 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Brazil night. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 
p.m., David Crohan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 
tion. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Jimmy 
Pitsilas, Costas, Panos Bebedelis, with the Averot 


Dancers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Chris “Stovall” Brown and 

Madelaine Hall. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley Quartet. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 

Ave., Worcester. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. 

Temporary Insanity, Candy Striper Death, Disrupt, 

Total Disorder (18+ show). 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Mark Clayton. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 


Creative Anonymous, Mothball. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan and 
O'Connor. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Ram Cat. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Mike Peipman 
Quartet. Downstairs: Igor Butman Quartet. 

THE TAM, BrooWine. Call for information. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Freddy Elias 
Ensemble; dancing by Troupe Shamoosi and 
Salisa. 


CANTARES, e. The Cantares Band. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Sweet Cheater, Trash 
Broadway, Crystal Tallon, Krazier, Points North (18+ 


GROVER’S, "ag ees Daisy Chain, 
Bachelors of 


HUB CLUB, Bs, y NY and dr 


for voguers/hip-hoppers. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. immortals. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 
LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 17-piece 
Boston Jazz Orchestra. 


LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David 


Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla Quartet. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Wendy 
Sobel and Alizon Lissance, TVS, Three of Cups. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Starmakers. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Open mike night. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, Allston. Open 
mike night. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Call for information. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. George Shearing Duo. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Sarah Cion Trio. 
Downstairs: Mathisen/Sharifi 


Thang. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Garrison Fewell Quartet. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 


T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for’ 


information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 


THURSDAY 
Soo Fikdy lots for phone numbers and address- 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis; dancing by Elani Saranti. 

AXIS, agri Red ree Lorry (18+ show). 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Ray 
Santisi Trio. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Benefit for the Wellmet 


Project with the Neighborhoods, Titanics, Dogzilla, 


One Horse Opera. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, 5 Cambro Paul Rogoshewski, 


pape Bob Winter. 

STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Snidely 
pes Love Handle, Rip Off, Sam Hill. 
GROVER'S, Beverly. Men From Marcus, Bad 
Dreams. 


HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Igor er fatal Quartet. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Persuasions. 

JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. The Evidence, Spin 

Doctors, Mr. Floods’ Party. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, . Yes! Brazil. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 

Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Ellen White; 

at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 

Sean Hurley. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Steve 

tacy Sextet: at 7:45 p.m., with J.J. Avinel; at 10:45, 
with Steve Potts. 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Sidewalk Blues 
Band. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, Allston. Blue Fox 
Band, Rob Lytle, Chris Gentes. 

Continued on page 34 
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THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


CAROL M°COMB 
GARNET ROGERS 


BILL STAINES aL EAS 
a 


Mrunratty s 


«Concert Line 254-9804 


IN THE PINK 


JET BLACK DELILAH - Bi 0) AMMallels 


Sat.. Marc 


CHUCKLEHEAD & THE 
BOZO PATROL HORNS 


SHE CRIED - FLOAT ING BOATS 
mL a Li Mh Aa I 


JUNK BOND : 


aD \ a . 
NIRRANDA WARNING + THE GC 


SPLIT “RISK 


\ 
April 20 thru Sunday, April 22 


r 


wee : 


186 


Harvard. Avenue 
olorsial (om Vit-jcel a) 
-Club Line 254-9820 





JOHNNY & THE JUMPER CABLES 


THE VARMINTS « ( BRAND. THEFT AUTO 


JESUS DE MILO 


THE ‘SLAVES 


ANT FARM. - THE BALDINOS 


Advance Gchets aveliaile at all Vicletmaster oulltts (617) 931-2000 


¢ naa 


Wednesday 


4/6 
Friday 


: an 
Wednesday 


4/14 
Saturday 


4/18 
Wednesday 


4/25 
Wednesday 


13 LANSDOWNE 


EL 


‘ws a af bl 


. FIGURES ON A BEACH 18+ < 


VOW OF SILENCE « S.0.V. 
LIFE IN BETWEEN 


. Pee eae 
JIM CARROLL 
TICKETMASTER 

. FNX BEST MUSIC POLL 
at AXIS and CITI 


ELECTRIC ANGELS 18+ BN 


CATHARSIS «+ LIVEWIRE 
STRAIT JACKIT 


- RED LORRY/ 
YELLOW LORRY 1s; 


WHOVILLE « KILL JOY 
SAVAGE GARDEN 
TICKETMASTER 


yar. 


"MC 900 FT JESUS 
. EGYPT 


KRAZZLER 
~* STICKS N' STONES 


HARD LICKS « DATE WITH JAN 
TICKETS AT AXIS ONLY ; 


18+ 


+ Record release party 


MC SPIDER (CAFE) 
- BRITNY FOX 


TICKETMASTER 


18+ 


. TRAGICALLY HIP 21, 


BIG CLOCK 
DAMAGED GOODS 


9 PM Show w 


RENEGADE SOUNDWAVE 


+ 7PM Pre X- Nite yar. 


MICHAEL M‘CLURE 
RAY MANZAREK 


mm tele) tel t}) : 


‘ Record Release Party 
40 THIEVES « KID CRASH 
STREET HEART 


18+ F 


STREET 262-2437 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, MARCH 30, 1990 


[$6507.50 


E APRIL 19 
E APRIL 20 TREAT HER RIGHT 


B APRIL 24 18+ 
B APRIL 27 DELFUEGOS # 


Friday, March 30 


[CHAE MOU? wSSRSARC 


BULLET LAVOLTA 


Saturday, March 31 


with special guests | PARADE 


| MORGAN STU « KID SIMPLE 


$6.75/775 N's &V's DJ Todd 


Seiden: April 18+ 


|JUNK¥ARD | 


with special guests 
THE BLACK CROWES 
HAMMERSMITH 


| NURUSIRREVUE 
4 featuring 


Thiseidhay, April 5 


Shake, Rattle & Rock: The Wellmet Project” | 


|NEIGHBORHOODS 


THE TITANICS 


DOGZILLA * ONE HORSE OPERA 


1 $7.50 Dj Todd 


Friday, April 6 mWCCYy 


JOHN CAFFERTY 


& THE BEAVER BROWN BAND 
with guests MESSINA 
EL CAMINOS » WISE GUYS 


‘|Special Guest MC WCGY's Lisa Garvey 
| $6.75/775 Dj Todd | 


Saturday, ‘April 7 


i ial quest 
noe TOY CALDWELL 
$7.75/8.75 | GuestMC Julie D. 
ALPHA BLONDY 


LAURIE SARGENT 


THE CHANNEL i is availoble . nash 
and private parties. 
Call 617/426.3888 for detoils. 


VINNIE MOORE & 


HIGH FUNCTION 


Friday, April 6 


THE MARSELS 


Friday, April 13 


Lunch Vion if.. P1:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri.. 3:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 5-10 pm 
Sun. Brunch P1-3:15 pm 


PREMIERS 
THE IC EME N 


WORLD BEAL DANCE PARTLY 


WILDEST 
DREAMS 


BILLY BLUE 
AND THE 
PRVADITS 


THE YOUNG 
RATIONALS 


THE YOUNG 
HEGELIANS 


Wednesdays. April 4 


LOLOM \wa) un a 


and 


LAURIE 
SVCOAG 
SAVOY 
TRUFFLE 


EDDIE 
KIRKLAND 


Coming: 
Thursday, April 12 
JIMIMIY DAWKINS 


16048 Beacon Sf. 
Brookline 277-0982 


GIRLS « GIRLS * GIRLS « GIRLS 


TOM CARUSO'S 


1050 Revere Beach Pkwy. 
CHELSEA 


617-889-4911 


60 Beautiful Dancing 
Girls using 4 Stages 
oh melsla = 


PLUS 
© 852" TV's 
¢ Great Drinks & Food 
¢ Six Pool Tables 
& a video games 
| sports on 
Satellite Dish 
12:00 Noon-1 AM 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 
No Cover — Positive |.D. 


22 minutes from Boston 


e 
Deringers 
The South Shore's Newest 18+ 
Rock & Dance Club (tormerty The t 
Sat., March 30 & 31 


TOP 40 DANCE PARTY 


Sun., April 1 *AB ages * I pm 
IRARY INSANITY ¢ 


508-583-2710 


Friday, March 30 
curmaectont URBAN RITUALS 
Former Captain Beefheart Guitarist 


GARY LUCAS 


with guests SARA LAUGHS 
$8.50/10.00 8:00 & 11:00 pm 


fe Saturday, March 31 > SHOWS! 


Formerly of FACE TO FACE: 


LAURIE SARGENT. 


with special guests 
DEBORAH F. GALIGA 
$6.75/7.75 8:00 & 11:00 pm 


Tuesday, April 3 


WEN KG (ow BOSTON ROCKS 


with CHLOROFORM KATE 
MC Juanita The Scene Queen 
$3.75 8:00 pm 


Wednesday, April 4 
91.9 WUMB Acoustic Images 
featuring 


KIM WALLACH 


with COMPASS ROSE 
8:00 pm 


Friday, April 6 


BOSTON 
BAKED BLUES 


with special guests 
9 BELOW ZERO 
$6.00 8:00 pm 


Saturday, April 7 


| MOTOR CITY 
|RHYTHM KINGS 


with special guests 
DOUBLE UP 


F) $5.00/6.00 








Continued from page 
NECCO PLACE, & cis Progressive “House” 


Cambridge. 
OLD IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), Res. 1 and 
109, Dedham. Harvest Home, Reunion. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 


RACHAEL'S (227-0800) Marriott Long Wharl, 
Boston. Beach Party with DJ Matt Siegel of WXKS 


THe RAT, Boston. Agitpop. 

REGATTABAR, C: . George Shearing Duo. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Lello Molinari 
Quartet. Downstairs: The Bruno Destrez, Jill 


SCULLERS, Boston. The Ritz. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call: for information. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. Free cabaret show. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 


tion. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
addresses. 


and 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 

Bebedelis and Harry Dedrosian; dancing by Amber 

and Sali 

AXIS, Boston. Severed Heads, MC 900 FT Jesus 

(18+ show). 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for information. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. John Cafferty and the 
Band 


Beaver Brown \ 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Patty Griffin, John 
Curtis. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. Alumnae Night. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Call for information. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKenna. 
DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 
Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Taylor Made. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Walkers. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Johnny 
Groove, Gashounds, Dreams Made Flesh, 


Denagag Goods, Fig Sor, 


GROVER’S, Beverly. Joneses, Mojaka, Lightning 


Rose. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. international Night with DJ 
and live band. 

JACOB WIRTH’S, Boston. Piano sing-along with 


Mel Stiller. 
JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Igor Butman Quartet. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Omar and the Howlers, 
Heart Attacks. 
JOSLYN'S, Sudbury. 
THE JUMBO, Somerville. Pigs, Nine One One, 
Wendy I'm Home 
LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Bobby Tynes. 
LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
akibaer taka At 5:30 p.m., Ellen White; 
and 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 
LOGAN PAIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. 

showcase. 


dance music, 
ee ee 
Fink, 


MIDDLE east Pe RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 7 
p.m., Steve Lacy with Steve Potts; at 10 p.m., 
Greek music. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. David Greenfield. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, Cambridge. 
Loiterers, Shevaliers, Sharon Sue Kleinman. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Boston Baked Blues, 9 
Below Zero. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Tony 


Bird. 

PARADISE, Boston. Call for information. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Garnet Rogers, Doug 
McArthur. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call for infor- 
mation. 

THE RAT, Boston. Call for information. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. George Shearing Duo. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Heavy Metal Horns. 
Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. The Ritz. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Call for information. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET (227- 
9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the afternoon, 
free cabaret show. At night, Mike Palter and Lynne 
Jackson. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

UNION STREET, Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 
tion. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Paradise. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. J.J. Swede. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. Mike 
Ladd, Harvey Smith, Patrick Murphy. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
CANTARES, 15 Springfield St., Cambridge. At 8 
p.m., improvisational comedy with Guilty Children. 
Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 p.m., 
John Riggi, Brian Kiley, Rich Gustus. 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 


Call for information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Billy 
Martin, Mark Maron, Rich Ceisier. 

DICK DOHERTY’S CASA Di COMEDY HAVER- 


Dick Doherty, Tom Dunham. 
DICK DOHERTY’S 5 COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 


Tuxedos Improv Company with Rob Printz, John 
Priest. : 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 9:30 
p.m., Dan Spencer, Jackie Flynn, Rich Ceisler. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
STEVIE D'S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Marcie Rose, Jim Lauletta, Jimmy Dunn. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. At 
6:30 p.m., Frank Santos, “R-Rated” Hypnotist (18+ 
show); at 8:30 and 10:20 pm, Larry Myles, Chance 
Langton, George MacDonald 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. ‘ 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
See listing for Fri. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 9:45 
p.m., and midnight, John Riggi, Brian Kiley, Rich 
Gustus. 


CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227-0828), 200 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand-up comedy at 10 p.m.; 
Call for information. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9, and 
11:15 p.m., Billy Martin, Mark Maron, Rich Ceisler. 
DICK DOHERTY’S CASA DI COMEDY HAVER- 
HILL, Haverhill. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Mike 
Donovan, Dick , Tom Dunham. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Dave Fitzgerald, Wendy 
Liebman, Rob Printz, ‘John Priest. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston, At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Dan Spencer, Jackie Flynn, 


Rich Ceisler. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Vinnie Favorito, Joe 


DiCaprio. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Peter Berman, 
Nick de Paulo, Rick Jenkins. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:15, and 10:30 
p.m., Marcie Rose, Jim Lauletta, Jimmy Dunn. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p.m., Chance 
Langton, Jonathan Katz, Sue McGinnis. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday #stings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p:m., 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m. 
Peter Berman, Rich Ceisler. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 p.m., Dan Spence, James Lewis, Rich Ceisler. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Sue 
McGinnis, Billy Martin, Charlie Hall, Joe DiCaprio. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Trilling (18+ show). 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 


open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Anthony Clark Show with guest host Chris Zito, 
Jennifer Hoag. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 7 p.m., Starlight Benefit. 
See Benefit listings. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
BURLINGTON MARRIOT (229-6565), Diamond 
Lounge, Rte. 128 and 3A, Burlington. Call for infor- 
mation. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Billy Martin, Paul Elwell. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Paul D'Angelo, Steve Byluga, Merle Hobbs, 
Chance Langton. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “R-rated” hypnotist 
Frank Santos (18+ show). 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
Mike MacDonald, Dan Spencer, Jennifer Hogh. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard with host Dave Fitzgerald. 

MALLSIDE RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE, 166 
Everett Ave., Chelsea. At 9:30 p.m., Warren 
MacDonald, Brian Longwell, Greg Fitzsimmons. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Terry Gillespie, Merle Hobbs, 
Chance Langton. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony Clark, 
Jackie Flynn, Mark Maron (18+ show). 


THURSDAY : 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., comedy 
sketches with the Act. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
Mike MacDonald, Dan Spencer, Jennifer Hogh. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
The J.J. Wright Show with Jim David. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 9 
p.m., “Magic Boston,” magic open mike night with 
host Bruce Teal. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
7:30 and 9:30 p.m., “Girls Night Out” with Jenny 
Jones. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Sue 
McGinnis, Terry Gillespie, Merle Hobbs, Chance 
Langton. 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., stand-up come- 
dy. Call for information. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin Flynn, Jackie 
Flynn, Mark Maron. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


rg tantellignar 





rag edness a 


CANTARES (648-5963), Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for previous Fri. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m, Mike MacDonald, Dan Spencer, Jennifer 


Hogh. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Jim David, Tracy Skeene. 
DICK DOHERTY’S CASA DI COMEDY HAVER- 
HILL; Haverhill. At 9 p.m., Tony V, Leo Baldwin, 
Brendan McMahon. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv Company with 
Nancy Munro, John Priest. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
9:30 p.m., Anita Wise, Mike Donovan, Barry 
Weintraub. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Jay Charbonneau, Merle Hobbs, 
Chance 


Langton. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., stand-up come- 
dy. Call for information. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10 p.m., Jackie 
Flynn, Tom Gilmore, Steve Trilling. 
WOLLASTON THEATRE (325-0968), 14 Beale St., 
Quincy. At 8 p.m., Second City Comedy Troupe. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 

THE SINGLES LIFE “DANCE OF THE DECADE” 
begins at 8 p.m. tonight at the Jackson Suite, 114 
Centre St., Rte. 60, Malden. Admission $6; call 
891-3750. 
THE SINGLES LIFE sponsors a dance at 8 p.m. 
tonight at the VFW, Vernon St., Tewksbury. 
Admission $5; call 891-3750. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 
BULGARIAN DANCING begins at 7:30 on the 1st 
floor of eaaae Hall, Harvard University, 

Call 547-9727 for more information. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277- 
1139. 
‘SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE begins at 
8:30 p.m. at the Joy of Movement, 5 Main St., 


Admission $5, $3 befor 8:30 p.m.; call 579- 


COUNTRY DANCING begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian.Church, Weston. 
Admission $4; call 259-9566. 


SATURDAY 
PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS sponsors an 
open singles dance at 9 p.m. at Tino's Lounge, Rie. 
28, Randolph. Admission $5, $4 for members; call 


SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH PROFESSIONALS 
presents a “29+ Loxtrot” dance party at 8 p.m. in 
the Rooftop Ballroom of the Omni Parker House, 60 
School St., Boston, Admission $15, $12 in advance, 
$8 for members; call (800) 729-0621. 

MARDI GRAS COSTUME BALL begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $35; call (508) 283-7673. 
10TH ANNUAL DANCE MUSICIANS FUND BEN- 
EFIT begins with contra, square, and intemational 
folk dancing at noon at the Church of the 
immaculate 45 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge. A pot luck supper begins at 5 p.m. 
Admission $6 for afternoon or evening, $10 for 
both; call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS “LATIN AND DIRTY DANCING 
NIGHT.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
— Admission $2, $1 for students; call 495- 


ISRAGLI DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $3; call 
965-7410, x167. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 

“VINTAGE SOCIAL DANCE,” with instruction by 
the Commonwealth Vintage Dancers, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 21 Marathon St., 
Arlington. Admission $4; call 648-0840. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at Zanzibar, Boylston PI., 
Boston, and at the Sheraton Lexington Inn, exit 30B 


” off Rte. 128, Lexington. Admission $5, $3 before 


8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, sponsored by the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance Society, begins at 
8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St, Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St, Concord. Admission $4.50; 
call 643-3726. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE,” circle 
dances honoring the religious traditions of the 
world, begin at 7:30 p.m. at 83 Elm St., Jamaica 
Plain. Sponsored by the Sufi Order. Donation $4; 
call 522-0800. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Soft-soled 


shoes required. Admission $5; call 354-1340. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Admission $5, $3 befor 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE and ritual dancing, 
with music by Bare Necessities and Zealand, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; call 


354-1340, 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 


Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. 


Admission $4; call 776-7314. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 on. at Fayville Vilage Hal Hall, Central and 
Grove Admission $3; call (508) 
872-4110. 


“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a smoke-and- 
alcohol-free environment, at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Vista Intemational Hotel, exit 
27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Admission $5, $3 befor 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


THURSDAY 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491- 


6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 484- 
4065 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., Salem. 
Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229, 


FRIDAY 
THE SINGLES LIFE “APRIL FOOL'S DANCE” 
begins at 8 p.m. tonight at the 
Tewksbury St., Te 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance oe a at 8 p.m. 
tonight at Barrett's on Boston Harbor, 2 Constitution 
. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 
“DANCE FOR PEACE” features New England 
square and contra dancing, with caller Tony Parkes 
and music by on a Gate, at 7:30 p.m. at 
the VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Proceeds benefit the Ecumenical Council, 
Fearless Hearts, and interhelp. Donation $10, $8 in 


advance; call 926-0316. 

EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St, Brookline. Admission $4; call 354- 


1340, 
CONTRA DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 


Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St,, Arlington. . 


Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church, Weston. 
Admission $4; call 259-9566. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See list- 


ing for previous Fri 
BULGARIAN DANCING. See listing for previous 


BOs THOMAS SWING DANCE. Se gp 


vious Fri. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON BALLET presents “Repertory Ill: 


pre- 
mieres by Monica Levy and David Bintly, and 
George Balanchine's Theme and Variations through 
Apr. 8 at the Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 
270 Tremont St., Boston. Curtain times this week 
are at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, Thurs., and Fri. the 
6th, with 2 p.m. matinees on Sat. and Sun. Tickets 
$10.50-$46.50; call 964-4070, 

MANDALA FOLK DANCE ENSEMBLE per- 
forms at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, and at 2 
p.m. on Sun. at John Hancock Hall, 180 
Berkeley St., Boston. Tickets $6.50-$17.50; call 
868-3641. 

“DANCES BY ISADORA,” selections from the 
repertoire of Isadora Duncan, are performed by 
Catherine Gallant and Patricia Adams at 12:30 p.m. 
in the auditorium of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973- 
3454. 


SATURDAY 
METECHI, A GEORGIAN DANCE ENSEMBLE, 
performs at 7:30 p.m. in Worcester Memorial 
Auditorium, Worcester. Tickets $16.50; call (508) 
756-7117. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 
MANDALA FOLK DANCE ENSEMBLE. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON BALLET, See listing for Fri. 
MANDALA FOLK DANCE ENSEMBLE. See listing 
for Fi 


THURSDAY 
DANCE UMBRELLA presents the Boston premiere 
of Robert Davidson's “Airborne: Meister Eckhart,” 
Curtain times are at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, and 
Sat. the 7th at the Cyclorama, Boston Center for 
the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston. Admission $14; 
call 720-3434. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
“A SALUTE TO MUSICALS,” 
City Dance Company, begins at 7 p.m. at English 
High School, 144 McBride St., Jamaica Plain. 
Admission $5, $3 for students and seniors, $1 dis- 
count in advance; call 524-4074. 
ARIEL, A DANCE THEATRE. presents “The Light 
Side,” with by Christen Polos, tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. and Sun. the 8th at 4 p.m. 
Performances take place at the Joy of Movement 
Studio Theatre, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10, $8 for students and seniors; call 628- 
3114. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for previous Fri. 
DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Thurs. 

Continued on page 36 
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BARHOPPING 
Boston’s Sleaziest Bars 

Every Saturday 8:30 p.m. - ?? 

+ Join our nationally famous tour featured in 

The Wall Street Journal& Evening Magazine 

ee ae 


Taneniinairy wail - This is a good time! 
e includes transportation, refreshments, 
cover charges, prizes 

* 214 pos. id. required, special group rates 


Tickets $29pp 262-6909, also avail at Bostix 











Introducing live music 
po Be Mheatre District! 








Corner of Tremont 
& Stuart St. 451-5997 






EVERY WEDNESDAY 18+ WFNX’S TAI 
AND 


WORLD MUSIC NIGHT 


WITH. 
D.J. GRANDMASTER "WOODY" 


THE ART OF NIGHTLIFE 
21 Brookline Street YW Cambridge, MA 02139 
617) 864-0400 
open Wednesday, Friday & Saturday nights 
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If you're a musician BREE IE NE SAD 
looking for the.perfect 18 CRESURRECTIO O ORMANC 

+ FRIDAY MARCH 30,1990 18+ 
ghee ige toed ~ FROM SWITZERLAND, WAX TRAX RECORDING ARTISTS.... 


than the Boston THE YOUN - GOD «| 


Phoenx Music and. |. 
the Arts Classifieds. <} |] wrrnisPEcial GUESTS... [)ECEPTION BAY | 
PRESENTED BY XENA MEDIA MANIPULATIONS 


Youll not ‘only find a 

lead vocalist for your FRIDAY APRIL 6, 1990 10pm 18+ 

band, but rehearsal. >< _ GROUND ZERO 22q 

‘space, instruments, - a (SXENA MEDIA MANIPULATIONS 
SZ invite arc to the 


instruction,and 
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To place your ad, call Music by Anos eeerrection DJ. 
512 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CAMBRIDGE 

Ener ee (0 noite April 4 > 18+ 
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March 31 + Bives Double 
GEORGE GRITZBACH 
& THE UNKNOWN BLUES BAND 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 






& The Biue 
frome ety Hay Melvin by Notes) 
S91 1417 oF EC) 254-1080 









THE EVIDENCE 
SPIN DOCTORS e MR. FLOOD'S PARTY 


THE PIGS 


NINE ONE ONE e WENDY I'M HOME 
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OSTROUSHKO 





Country Music 
ANGEL TRAIN 
DARRELL SCOTT 
















THE PERSUASIONS 


1133 Broadway - Sommerville * 623-81 rie 
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SCOTTIE'S ROADHOUSE 
Sat., March 31 
ze : boa y ou TH & THE WRECKAGE 
Fri, April 6 
THE FOOLS 
REAT Se hs Rte. 1, Rowley, MA 


536-04 109 Brookline Ave. 508-948-2284 Open 2-Close 
— ee Kenmore Square 


a me > ms, | 


Fri., March 30 
SUGAR RAY & THE 
BLUETONES 
with ONE EYED JACKS 

og yoo byt 


LUTHER “GUITAR 


JUNIOR” JOHNSON 
MAGIC ROCKERS 


Hottest Horn Section 
THE I SAVAGE BROTHERS 


f Rockers 
AVLOR MADE 
with the URGE 
Sat., April 7 
ROBIN LANE 
WITH XANNA DON'T 


Pee. ion Ave., Boston 232-2191 
nv. on nated 


NEW RAGGAE 
HOUSE NIGHTS 
STARTING APRIL 5TH 


"Come be Bonafide" 


TAYLOR MADE 
MEN OF CLAY 
Sat., March 31 
BLOOD ORANGES 
SIGNS OF LIFE - EVAPORATORS 


BIM SKALA BIM 


ELYSIA FIELD (formerty Fast Frog) 


a om a 


ag prota pm ae 
4720 Bo BI Blues Meanies;4/21 Shy Five 472 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge 
Info + 492-8151 or 354-8238 
Booking + 497-6202 + 18+ always welcome 


*Reggae Weekend! %; 


$2 cover, 

Free with dinner 
Reggae music and 
dancing every Saturday 
from 9 to 1 with pizza 
and light fare ‘til 12. 


= Commonwealth Brewing Company 


138 Portland St. (near Boston Garden) 
(617) 523-8383 


The Steve Lacy Quintet 
opening sets, 
Thurs., 745 pm—Steve Potts and J.J. Avinel 
Thurs., 10:45 pm-—Steve Lacy and J.J. Avinel 
placed at (617)492-8151 


Reserva’ 
will be 1/2 hour after doors open and 
entitle the reserver to $1 discount from admisson. 


Fri., March 30 

CALYPSO HURRICANE 

Sat., March 31 
HOT LIKE FIRE 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
BOBBY WATSON BAND 
KRIS WALES 


Sige 


oy Fe fg 
., March 31° Al Show> 
St. MAR eats 
SLAUGHTEX SHOCK - ATOMICAUST »- WEAPON 


mart Ghis GUIOLEN- MEMES .D808 


Sun., Apr 1 » BEDROCK CAFE 


TEMPORARY INSANTY - CANDY STRIPER 


HAND OF GLORY - 
LOVE HANDLE « POF SAM HILL 


13! GREEN ST. Bos, 
522-0792 


RICK BERLIN 


INSCAPE + 23SKIDOO 


} INCREDIBLE 
CASUALS 


THE BRISTOLS 
WHAT 
Sat., April 7+ 18+ 
BLACKOUT 
STREETHEART 
BOA 
Mon., April 9 


2nd Annual Boston Best 
HITE WES MAUS | 


3+ 18+ 


MORGAN STU 


TH. & THE Mitserecls 


Fri., April 20 


VALKYRIE 
serving 


Boston's best 
original music 
outside Boston 
251 Old Concord Rd. 
508 667-6393 


eilitwatar! 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 
MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 


CALYPSO HURRICANE 


Monday-Saturday 9:00 - Evry Sunday Night is Reggae Night 


Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


Cityside Entertainment 


Hot Line 742 7392 


Proper dress and | D required 
Lisungs subject to change 


vents 


FRIDAY 
“GRAND BALL INTERNATIONALE,” the first 
event in Boston University’s ninth annual World 
Fair, begins at 9 p.m. in the grand ballroom of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Copley Sq., Boston. Features 
music by Grupo Macondo. Tickets $10, $7 in 
advance; call 353-3565. See daily Events listings 
for other “World Fair '90” events. 
“FESTIVAL OF THE WORLD” celebrates interna- 
tional cultures through crafts, literature, and music 
at 3 p.m. in the Special Events Center, Babson 
College, Wellesley. Free; call 239-4582. 
BAMIDELE DANCERS AND DRUMMERS conduct 
workshops, with audience participation, af Le 
Curry College, 1071 Blue Hill Ave., Milton. Free; call 
333-0500, x2226 to register. 
GOLFER'S EXPO '90 begins today at 4 p.m., and 
tomorrow and Sun. at 10 a.m. at the Bayside 
Exposition Center, exit 15 off Rte. 93, Boston. 
Admission $6, $2 for children; call 536-1782. 
BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB presents a 
night at the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Elm St., 
Somerville for the satirical musical revue, Oat Bran 
and Remembrance. Admission $22, $20 for mem- 
bers; call 789-4070. 
THE JUMPING FROG OF CALAVERAS COUNTY 
is presented today at 10 a.m. at the Strand Theatre, 
543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Admission $5; call 


282-8000. 

DICKENS'S HARD TIMES is presented by Suffolk 
Student Theatre at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow. 
Admission $6, $3 for students and seniors; call 573- 
8282. 


WALTHAM THEATRE WORKSHOP PRESENTS 
“REASE tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at 
Waltham High School, 617 Lexington St., Waltham. 


begin at 6:30. Tickets $12.50, $25 with dinner; call 
843-5862. 

50TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 
begins today at 8:30 a.m. at the the Park Plaza 
Hotel, 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Events run through 


353-2520 for registration information. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings of Incest 
Survivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St, Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


SATURDAY 
FLEA MARKET begins at 9:30 a.m. at Veterans 
Post Home, 386 Washington St., Brookline. 
Sponsored by American Legion Post #11, 
Brookline. Free; call 566-1081. 
NEIL SIMON’S BROADWAY BOUND is presented 
by the Jewish Theatre of New England tonight and 
Thurs. at 8 p.m., and tomorrow at 1 and 4 p.m. All 
performances take place in the Wasserman 
Auditorium at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, Gosman Campus, 333 
Nahanton St, Newton Centre. Tickets $15, $13 for 
seniors and students; call 965-7410, x164. 
AFRICAN HERITAGE TOUR, featuring Papa 
Susso, the No Name Gospel Singers, Los Pleneros 
de la 21, and Thokoza, begins at 8 p.m at the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
Tickets $12, $6 for children, students, and seniors; 
call 282-8000. 
“THE PRINCE WHO WOULDN'T TALK” is pre- 
sented by the Boston College Children's Theatre at 
10:30 a.m. at the South Boston Branch Library, 646 
E. Broadway, Boston, and at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Brighton Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., 
Brighton. Free; call 536-5400, x328. 
POST-POLIO SEMINAR, sponsored by the Greater 
Boston Post-Polio Information Association, begins 
at 10 a.m. at the New England Rehabilitation 
Hospital, Woburn. Admission is $5, but space is lim- 
ited; call 275-7567 for reservation. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a support group for 
women with chronic iliness at noon at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807, 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE presents “The 
Captain Dan and Conrad Show,” by Dan Ritchard, 
tonight and tomorrow at 1 and 3 p.m. at 32 Station 
St., Brookline. Admission $5; call 731-6400. 


(MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents a spring 


programs, featuring visits with baby farm animals, 
today and tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at 
Drumiin Farm, South Great Rd., Lincoln. Tomorrow, 
a free bird house clinic begins at 2 p.m. Admission 
$3-$5; call 259-9807. 

VOLUNTEER DAY OF GARDENING, sponsored 
by the Volunteer Fundraising Association as part of 
the “doingsomething” program, begins at 9 a.m. at 
the Back Bay Orange Line MBTA stop, Boston. 
— Free; 


SEW ENGLAND REGIONAL SUPER SHOW I” is 

a sports card show featuring appearances by Pete 
Rose, Whitey Ford, and Luis Tiant. The show 
begins today at 10 a.m. and tomorrow at 9 a.m. at 
the Clark Athletic Center, UMass/Boston, Harbor 
Campus. Admission $3, $5 for a two-day pass, free 
for children. 


GOLFER'S EXPO '90. See listing for Fri 

DICKENS'S HARD TIMES . See listing for Fri. 

WALTHAM THEATRE WORKSHOP PRESENTS 

GREASE. See listing for Fri. 

QUINCY CENTER DINNER THEATRE 
See listing for Fri. 


PRESENTSGREASE. 

50TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“THE PHILIPPINES: PEARL OF THE “NT,” 
featuring traditional music and dance tL, ‘he 
Iskwelahan Pilipino Rondalla, at 3 p.m. 
the George Sherman Union Conferency 
Auditorium, Boston Commonwealth 


Ave., Boston. Presented as part of “World Fair '90." 


Free; call 353-3673. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL, 
sponsored by the students in the Studio for 
interrelated Media at the Massachusetts College of 
Art, features performance art pieces and installa- 
tions displays presented daily. Today: a “Hope 
Springs Eternal” is sitework at noon; Mon... perfor- 
mances feature Lori Barnes at 9 a.m., and Bob 
Allen at 6 p.m.; Tues., ‘an installation by John 
Brattin opens at 9 a.m.; Wed., a performance by 
Tim Brown begins at 6 p.m.; Thurs., an installation 
by Kate Trump opens at 9 a.m. All are free and take 
place in the Thompson Galleries at Mass. Art, 
Longwood Building, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. On 
Fri. the 6th, a world premiere performance of “The 
Future of Music and Beyond,” by Danny Mydiack, 
begins at 8 p.m. in the Tower Auditorium, 621 
Ave., Boston. Admission $8. Call 731- 
2040 for more information on all events. 
NORTHEAST COLLECTIBLES EXTRAVAGANZA 
begins at 10 a.m. at the Northeast Trade Center, 
exit 35 off Rte. 128, Woburn. Admission $3.50; call 
229-2414. 
FOCUS ON FATHERHOOD CONFERENCE begins 
at 9:30 a.m. at the Striar Jewish Center, 
445 Central St., Stoughton. Limited babysitting 
available. Admission $30; call 341-2016. 
NORTH SHORE CYCLISTS sponsor a 35-mile, 
and a 20-mile, bicycle tour starting at 10 a.m. from 
Highland Superstore, Rtes. 62 and 1, Danvers. 
Free; call (508) 744-0392 
RICK CHARETTE AND HIS BUBBLE GUM BAND 
perform a family concert at 2 p.m. aii ay 
High School Auditorium, Beverly. Admission $5, $3 
for children; call (508) 921-6137, x18. 
“WE MAKE OUR WORLD,” a theater piece for all 
ages sponsored by the National Technical institute 
fr the Deal, begins at 3 p.m. at Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, 41 Second St., 
Tickets $8, $3 for children; call 350-7713/V or 482- 
4298/TTD. 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, winners at the 1987 
International Mime and Clown Festival, perform at 2 
p.m. at Memorial Hall, 590 Main St., Melrose. Ticket 
$5; call 727-4801. 

BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY sponsors a pot 
luck meal at 5 p.m., followed by “Diet and Aging,” a 
lecture, at 6 p.m. Both take place at the Adventist 
Church, 105 Jersey St., Boston. Admission for the 
lecture is free, but a $4 donation is requested for 
the meal; call 424-8846. 

“APRIL SURPRISE BRUNCH,” sponsored by the 
Singles 30-45 Group of the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, begins at 10 a.m. in the 
Teen Lounge at 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 
Admission $7, $5 for members; call 965-7410, x158 
for reservations. 

“ATRIUM CHEF SERIES” presents autographing 
sessions by authors of cookbooks at 1 p.m. in the 
Atrium Courtyard, 300 Boylston St, Chestnut Hill. 
Features signings by Jasper White today, and by 
Lora Brody on Fri. the 6th. Free; call 484-5151. 
CULTURAL CONNECTIONS NETWORK presents 
a “Tonto Por El Amor/Fool for Love” party for people 
who are “into the arts” at 9 p.m. at Cantares, 11-15 
Springfield St., Cambridge. Admission $8, $7 with 
reservations; call 661-8636. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH drop-in center opens at 2 p.m. today. On 
Wed., Alliance-meeting begins at 7:30-p.m. at St. 
John the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin St., 
Boston. A new persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m. 
Men's and Women’s Issues groups meet separately 
at 6:45 p.m. Open to youth 22 and younger. Free 
and wheelchair accessible. Call 523-7363. 
GOLFER'S EXPO '90. See listing for Fri. 

QUINCY CENTER DINNER THEATRE PRESENTS 
GREASE. See listing for Fri. 

NEIL SIMON’S BROADWAY BOUND. See listing 
for Sat. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See listing for Sat. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 

ORIGAMI WORKSHOP begins at 1 p.m. in the 
George Sherman Union, conference rm. 320-21, 
Boston University, 775 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Presented as part of “World Fair '90." Free; 
call 353-3673. 
“PLL QUIT TOMORROW” is a film depicting the 
effects of alcoholism on a young man and his fami- 
ly. Screening begins at 7 p.m. at Pierce Hall, 
McLean Hospital, 115 Milk St., Belmont. Free; call 
855-2110. 
NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESISTANCE CLINIC 
begins at 7 p.m. at the Community Church, 565 
Boylston St., 3rd floor, Boston. Free; call 731-6139. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL is presented by Milton 
Community Schools at 7:30 p.m. in the Pierce 
School Theater, Milton. Free; call 696-1988. 
SLOW TURTLE, CHIEF MEDICINE MAN of the 
Wampanoag Tribe, performs a ceremonial blessing 
at 3 p.m. in the Hall of the North American Indian, 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard Unviersity, 11 Divinity Ave., Cambridge. 
The gallery has been closed for a decade and will 
reopen officially on Apr. 5. Free; call 495-2248. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group, an introductory meeting of the 
Boston Bisexual Women's Network, and a women’s 
Narcotics Anonymous, all at 7:30 p.m., and a les- 
bian rap . 8 p.m., all - 46 Pleasant St., 

Free; call 354-880 
BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT, sponsored by 
the New England Backgammon Club, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 16 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $11-$21; call 861-7340. 
BILLIARD TOURNAMENTS, sponsored by the 
Shooters Club, begin at 7 p.m. today and Wed. at 
the Quincy Fair Mall, 1585 Hancock St., Quincy. 
Entry fee $15; call 472-0771. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 


listing for Sun. 


TUESDAY 
INTERNATIONAL ICE SKATING PARTY begins at 
3 p.m. in the Walter Brown Arena, Case Athletic 
Center, 285 Babcock St., Boston. Presented as part 
of “World Fair '90." Free; call 353-3565. 

AD CLUB “DROP-IN” NIGHT, an open meeting of 
the Advertising Club of Greater Boston, begins at 
p.m. at Pearson's Steak and Seagrille, 160 
., Boston. Free; call 262-1100. 
SPRING FASHION SHOW AT THE WESTIN 
HOTEL, featuring fashions by Potpourri Designs, 
Oilily, Friliz, and Episode, begins at 6 p.m. in the 
Hotel's Lobby Lounge, Copley Place, Boston. Free; 
Call 424-7420. 
E.U, WURLITZER MUSIC CLINIC at E.U. Wurlitzer, 
922 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, features demon- 
strations by manufacturers; today, Sonor; tomorrow, 
Marshall; Thurs., Korg, U.S.A. Free; call 437-1815. 



































PROFESSIONAL SECRETARY AND OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT SHOW begins today, tomorrow, 
and Thurs. at 10 a.m. atthe Hynes Convention 
Center, 900 Boyiston St., Boston. Today's events 
feature an appearance by actress Susan Ruttan 
and a lecture by Barry Wishner. Admission $5, free 
with an MBTA pass; call 536-8152. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings for lesbians 
over 30, and for lesbian and ex-partners of 
incest surivivors, both at 7 p.m.; a bisexual 
women’s rap at 7:30 p.m.; and a meeting of Women 
for Sobriety at 8 p.m.; all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 

AFRICAN AWARENESS DAY begins at 3 p.m. in 
the small ballroom of the George Sherman Union, 
Boston University, 775 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Features a performance by an African 
dance troupe, and films. Presented as part of 
“World Fair '90." Free; call 353-3673. 
CERAMICIST WALTER KEELER is on hand to dis- 
cuss his work at 10 a.m. at the ceramics studio at 
Southeastern Massachusetts University, 1204 
Purchase St, New Bedford. Free; call (508) 997-7631. 
OPEN MEETING OF THE BOSTON JAYCEES 
begins at 6 p.m. at Three Cheers, 290 Congress 
St., Boston. Admission $4, free for non-members; 
call 723-7567. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon at 
6:30 p.m.; a meeting for lesbian survivors of child 
sexual abuse and a battered women's support 
group, both at 7 p.m.; and a writers’ support group 
and a meeting of Healing Through Arts for incest 
Survivors, both at 7:30 p.m. All take place at 46 
Pleasant St., . Free: call 354-8807. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 

ing for Sun. 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH. See listing for Sun. 
BILLIARD TOURNAMENTS. See listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 
UKRAINIAN EASTER EGG DECORATING begins 
aat 2:30 p.m. in the Boston University School for 
the Arts, rm. 500, 855 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Presented as part of “World Fair '90.” Free; 
call 353-3565. 
LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS is presented by the 
Babson College Players at 7:30 p.m. tonight, 
tomorrow, and Sat. the 7th. Tickets $10, $8 in 
advance; call 239-5581. 
ACTOR AVERY BROOKS, who played Hawk on 
Spenser for Hire, \ectures and presents excerpts 
from his one-man show on the life of Paul Robeson. 
The program begins at 8 p.m. at Kresge 
Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., MIT, 
Cambridge. Presented as past of the Abramowitz 
Memorial Lecture Series. Free; call 253-2906. 
PEACE CORPS presents a general information 
session at 6:30 p.m. at the Jamaica Plain Branch 
Library, ape Jamaica Plain. Free; call 


SPORTS CARD SHOW begine t 5:90 pm. at the 
Lexington Ekks Club, 959 Waltham St., Lexington. 


presented by the Notheastern University 

of Theatre and Dance and the Silver 

student organization. The performance 

begins at 11 a.m. in Blackman Auditorium, 

Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $3; call 437-2247. . 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a cancer support group 

(wheelchair accessible) at 7 p.m., and an open dis- 

cussion for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m. Both take 

no at 46 Pleasant St, Cambridge. Free; call 354- 


NEIL SIMON'S BROADWAY BOUND See listing 
EU, WURLITZER SUBIC CLBNC. See feing fo 
Tues, 


FRIDAY 
“APOLLO FURTHER UPTOWN,” an evening of 
Afro-American song, dance, and drama, phen wale 2 at 
7:30 p.m. in the Jacob Sleeper Auditorium, College 
of Basic Studies, Boston University, 871 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Presented as part of 
“World Fair '90.” Free; call 353-3673. 
“CARNIVAL ’90” an outdoor celebration of interna- 
tional cultures, begins at 2 p.m. on the Alpert Mail, 
behind Marsh Chapel, Boston University, 735 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Presented as part of 
“World Fair '90.” Free; call 353-3565. 
MIME GREGG GOLDSTON performs at 7:30 p.m. 
at Durgan Hall, Pawtucket and Wilder Sts., South 
Campus, University of Lowell. Tickets $10, $5 for 
students; call (508) 934-4444. 
TEXAS OPERA THEATRE presents Gilbert and 
Sullivan's H.M.S. Pinafore at 8 p.m. at the J. Everett 
Collins Center for the Performing Arts, Shawsheen 
Rd.. Andover. Tickets $28-$38; call (508) 474-9134. 
6TH ANNUAL SPRING NEW ENGLAND CRAFTS 
FESTIVAL begins today at 4 p.m., and tomorrow 
and Sun. the 8th at 10 a.m. at the Northeast Trade 
Center, exit 35 off Rte. 128, Woburn. Admission $5, 
free for children; call 742-3973. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE SPRING MUSICAL 
PRODUCTION features The Boyfriend, a 
Sandy Wilson, at 8 p.m. at Elisworth Hall, Pine 
Manor College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. 
« Admission $5; call 731-7041. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m., and a birthmoth- 
ers meeting at 7 p.m., both at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Sun. 
“ATRIUM CHEF SERIES.” See listing from Sun. 





USIC 


CLASSICAL 


_ FRIDAY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, UNDER - 


THE DIRECTION OF BERNARD HAITINK, per- 
forms a program to include Stravinsky's 
of Wind instruments, Trois 


Nocturnes, and Brahms's Symphony No. 2. 
Performances begin today at 2 p.m., and tomorrow 
and Tues. at 8 p.m. Tickets $17-$45; call 262-1200. 
BEL CANTO OPERA COMPETITION begins at 2 
p.m. in the lower rotunda of Quincy Market, Boston. 
Free; call 523-1300. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY, under the direction 
of Christopher Hogwood, performs Bach's Mass in 
B at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Performances begin today at 8 p.m., tomorrow at 3 
p.m., and Mon. at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $14-$35; call 
382-8080. 
“THE MANY MOODS OF MANTOVANI” is per- 
formed by the Mantovani Orchestra at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. Tickets 
my call (508) 752-4796. 

‘ALLIS SCHOLARS, directed by Peter Phillips, 
preana at 8 p.m. at St. Paul's Roman Catholic 

Cambridge. Program includes Requiem by 
Tomas Luis de Victoria. Tickets $13-$20; call 262- 
0650. 
ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL presents trum- 
peter Crispian Steele Perkins performing ‘The 
Trumpet Through the Ages” at 8 p.m. at 321 
Chestnut St., West Newton. Admission $10, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 527-4553. 
PIANIST DAVID KOPP performs music of 
gos by Darius Milhaud, Milton Babbitt, and others at 
8 p.m. at the Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 
BOSTON LYRIC COMPANY presents Verdi's La 
traviata tonight at 8 p.m, and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at 
the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $8.50-$27.50; call 267-1512. 
PAUL MADORE CHORAL performs Bach's Mass 
in B at 8 p.m. at Our Lady of the Assumption 
Church, Salem and Grove Sts., Lynnfield.-Tickets 
$10, $8 tor students and seniors; call 598-0690 

UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE, under 

the direction of Eric Rombach, performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Tsai Performance Center, 685 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 


SATURDAY 

PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, under the 
direction of Jeffrey Rink, performs “Peter VS. the 
Wolf,” a family concert with music by Prokofiev at 2 
p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 

. Tickets $7-$20, $2 discount for stu- 
dents and seniors: Call 661-7067. 
PIANIST MICHEL BLOCK a “Holocaust 
Benefit Concert” at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., . Proceeds will 
be distributed by the Hillel Foundation to various 
charities in the Greater Boston area. Tickets $10- 
$18; call 
PRO 
EMANUELE SEGRE at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. $5-$7.50; call 536-2412. 
PIANIST ROBIN GINENTHAL, accompanied by 
pianist Steven Sussman, performs works by Britten, 
Granados, Mahler, and others at 8 p.m. at the 
Church of Our Savior, Carlton and Monmouth Sts., 
Brookline. Free; call 524-6294. 
LONGWOOD OPERA presents Gaetano 
Donizetti's The Elixir of Love in English at 7 p.m. in 
the Holliston High School Auditorium, Holliston. 
Admission $5; call (508) 429-6331. 
POLISH CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs a 
benefit concert for the international Artists Series at 
8 p.m. Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $35; call (508) 752-4796. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, under the direction of David Hoose, performs 
at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance Center, 685 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF BERNARD HAITINK. See 
listing for Fri. 
BOSTON LYRIC COMPANY. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 

NORTH SHORE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
performs a “Spring Pops” concert at 3 p.m. at the 
North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Rd., Beverly. 
Tickets $16.50-$19.50; call (800) 649-7125. 

ASHMONT CHAMBER MUSIC presents 
“Beethoven's Legacy,” featuring works of 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Shostakovich, at 3 p.m. in 
Peabody Hall, All Saints Church, 209 Ashmont St., 


Dorchester. Admission $8, $6 for students and 


seniors; call 265-8318 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by David Commanday, performs at 8 p.m. in 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. The pro- 
gram includes selections by Strauss and 
Schumann. Tickets $6.50-$12.50; call 266-1492. 
EMMANUEL MUSIC, under the direction of Craig 
Smith, performs Bach's Cantata No. 101 as part of 
a liturgy service beginning at 11 a.m. in the 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Free; 
call 536-3356. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS presents “American 
Ogiginals li,” a program of music featuring cellist 
Rhonda Rider, and pianist Lois Shapiro, at 3 p.m. in 
the Museum's Remis Auditorium, 465 Huntington 
Ave, Boston. Tickets $12, $10 for members, stu- 
dents, and seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 
MENDELSSOHN STRING QUARTET performs at 
3 p.m. at the Fitchburg Public Library. Free; call 
(508) 345-9635 for reservations. The Quartet per- 
forms again at 7 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 
Rte. 3A and Depot St., Duxbury. A Candlelight 
Concert Series presentation, Admission $10, $7 for 
students and seniors; call 934-0473, 
EXCERTS FOR BIZET’S. THE PEARL FISHERS 
are performed at 7:30 p.m, at the Kaji Aso Studio, 
Institute for the Arts, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. 
Tickets $10, $7 in advance; call 247-1719. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE & ORCHESTRA per- 
forms music of Bach and Dvorak at 4 p.m. in 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts.,.Cambridge. Tickets $6-$19; call 924- 
8073. 
NASH ENSEMBLE OF LONDON performs at 3 
p.m. at Prince Memorial Chapel, Gordon College, 
Grapevine Rd., Wenham. Tickets $15, $12 for 
seniors, $8 for students; call (508) 281-2553. 
BELGIAN COMPOSER AND PIANIST YOLANDE 
UYTTENHOVE performs at 4 p.m. at the 
Swedenborg Chapel, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 


Cambridge. Donations accepted. 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH 1990 MUSIC SERIES con- 
tinues.with a performance by pianist Arthur Greene 


at 4 p.m. at the Old South Church, 645 Boylston 
St., Boston. Free: call 536-1970. 


736-3570. 
MUSICIS PRESENTS GUITARIST . 


’ BACH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION AND CHURCH, 


sponsored by the Bach Society of Worcester, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Lady of 
the Angels, 1222 Main St., Worcester. Admission 
$15, $12 for members, students, and seniors; call 
(508) 755-3070. 

ANNA LIM AND JOY CLINE perform sonatas by 


ASPINWALL PLAYERS WIND QUINTET performs 
at 4 p.m. in St. Paul's Cathedral, Aspinwall Ave. 
and St. Paul St., Brookline. Donation requested; 
Call 566-7442. 


Call 773-6350, x 400. 


JOSEPH SILVERSTEIN, Music Director of the Utah 
Symphony and former concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, for performs a benefit con- 
cert for Project STEP, the String Training and 
Educational Program for Minority Students, at 7:30 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Donation $10-$50; call 482-9393. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY PRESENTS 
“FIRST MONDAY AT JORDAN HALL,” featuring 
music by Mozart, Schubert, and Brahms. 
Performers include soprano Lisa Safer. Tickets $8, 
$5 for students and seniors; call 536-2412. 


TUESDAY 

LONGY FACULTY ARTIST SERIES presents a 
performance of piano improvisation by Chris 

by dancer/ fr 
Joan Green, at 8 p.m. at the Edward Pickman 
Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-0956. 
ATLANTA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 


MUSIC AT MIT includes a performance the 
Mannheim Quartet at 12:05 p.m. in the MIT Chapel, 
Mass. Ave., . Free; call 253-2906. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON pre- 
sents “Mid-Day Music” with the Longy School of 
Music. Periormance begins at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Bank's auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 973-3454. 

MOBIUS PERFORMING GROUP. See listing for 
Wed. 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY presents a 
program of music by Mozart, Fauré, and Brahms at 
8 p.m. tonight in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston, and 
Sun. the 8th in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 


QUARTETS perform at 8 p.m. at the Berklee 
of Music, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$15-$17; call 266-7455. 
VIOLINIST PAMELA FRANK AND PIANIST 
YEFIM BRONFIM AND THE BRANDENBERG 
ENSEMBLE, under the direction of Alexander 
Schneider, perform at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston. A Bank of Boston Celebrity 
Series presentation. Tickets $20-$22; call 266- 
1492. 
NEW ENGLAND STRING QUARTET performs 
music of Bartdk, Haydn, and Schubert at 8 p.m. in 
the McCormack Hall Theatre, UMass/Boston, 
Harbor Free; call 287-6980. 
BOSTON MUSEUM TRIO, with soprano Nancy 
Armstrong, at 8 p.m. at the Belmont High 
School Auditorium, Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Proceeds benefit the Powers Music School. Tickets 
$12, $6 for students and seniors; call 484-4696. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 

IBRAHIMA’S WORLD BEAT performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Massasoit Community College Fine Arts Center, 
1 Massassoit Bivd., Brockton. Admission $8; call 
(508) 586-6578. 
FULL CIRCLE performs a concert of jazz music at 
8 p.m. at Christ Church, Zero Garden St., 
Cambridge. Proceeds go to the Bigelow 
Cooperative Daycare Center's scholarship fund. 
Donation $10; call 354-7335. 

Continued on page 38 
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In Beverly » 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 
15 min. on 128N «+ Exit 20S +- (508) 927-7121 
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Tabitha Stevens 
-Cover Girl, Centerfold 
-Adult Film Star 
Appearing: April 3 thru 7th Showtimes1,3,6,9,12 


MONDAY AMATEUR DANCE CONTEST 


NITE $500°° ist prize 
More Details call Chris 331-9145 


TUESDAY NITE . FRAT NITE 


CUSTOMERS WIN $500°° CASH & PRIZES 
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THURSDAY LINGERIE SHOW! 


NITE 2 shows nitely starting 9 pm 
2 PRIVATE BACHELOR PARTY 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 


7 Stages e 2 Showers 
Dance Cage « Pool Table « Game Room 
Free Buffet 12-6 pm « Food Served Nightly 
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Over 130 SOLID GOLD DANCERS 
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318 CHALKSTONE AVENUE 
PROVIDENCE, Ri — (401) 331-9145 
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HEY CHEESE LIPS! 


DIAL AN 
INSULT 


©) 1989 FUN LINES INC 


Hear the Insulting Sulton, Leave your 
own Insults & Listen to others 


1-900-2-INSULT 


Call now... 1-900-246-7858 
$1 per min. $2 Ist min Toll free 


CHANCE LANGTO 


Friday night guests 

LARRY MYLES 
GEORGE MACDONALD 
Saturday night guests 

ELON GOLD 

SUE MCGINNIS 


Dinner Show Packages Available 
Fri. & Sat.-$18.95 per person Food provided by 
Sun.-Thurs.-$14.95 per person HOODOO BBQ 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, MARCH 30, 1990 





Every Thursday 7 to § beginning April 5 
Call now to book your act 


308-480-8222 


THE STAGE 18 ALL YOURS! 








835 BEACON ST. 


Weekday free admissionw‘proof of Denver Boot 


424-6995 Reservations 
424-6996 Machine 
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COMEDY Soa 
Thursdays | 
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Fridays & Saturdays 
GUILTY CHILDREN 


13 Springfield Street 
(Inman Square) Cambridge, MA 


547-6300 








For a shot at at your big 
break, see the 
Phoenix’s Classified 
AUDITIONS 


"The Pat Sajak Show" 
an 
| "The Oprah Winfrey Show" 
APRIL 4-8 @APRIL 11-15 


MIKE MACDONALD 


"Late Night with 
David Letterman " 


Every Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 
C ly Showcase 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


BOSTON'S 


#1 


COMEDY CLUB 























America's Best Comedy Troupe Comes to Boston! 
@ °e & ee 
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Boston Globe Readers 
Former Members 
Dan Akroyd Fri & Sat., Mar. 30 & 31 at 8, 10 & 11:30 pm 
John Belushi THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW! 
exclusively a ick's 
‘Second City with VINNIE FAVORITO 
is brilliant’ and JOE DiCAPRIO 
- Time 
Harold Ramis 
_— Short 
ee — "Subtly & 
Superbly funny" | J Fri. April 6 » 8 pm 
Tickets $15.50 in adv. Mon., April 2 at 8:30 PM 
Available at OPEN MIKE NIGHT! 
Ticketmaster 931-2000 : 
Get Your or at the heave Tues., April 3 thru Sat., April 7 
B Call 325-0968 Poe Si tem Ofelele)(em sill! 
Tickets Today! tor sane tae MERLE HOBBS 







Boston 






Wollaston Theatre 


14 Beale St * 473-4600 * Quinc 
On the od ling: arking 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS performs bluegrass music 
tonight at 8 p.m. at the South Acton Coffeehouse, 
South Acton Congregational Church, 35 School 
St., South Acton. Tickets $7.50; call (508) 263- 


2332. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT” features 
by singers impersonating Elvis Presley, Buddy 
, Roy Orbison, Marilyn Monroe, and others at 
the World Trade Center Theatre, 164 Northern 
Ave., Boston. Performances begin Wed.-Fri. at 7 
p.m., with additional shows on Fri. and Sat. at 9:30 
p.m, and Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets $30; call 439-5777. 
JAZZ PIANIST KEVIN GIBBS performs today at 
12:15 p.m. at CityPlace, Transportation Building, 8 
Park Plaza, Boston. Free; call 973-7200. 


SATURDAY 
SUN RA AND HIS ARKESTRA perform at 8 p.m. in 
Blackman Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Sponsored by 
Northeastern University’s nuArts. Tickets $10- 
$14.50. Sun Ra presents “Jazz Culture,” a 
lecture/demonstration at 1 p.m. in Blackman 
Auditorium. Tickets $2.50. Call 437-2247. 
“MASTERS OF THE STEEL GUITAR” features 
Albert Lee, John Cephas, Jerry Douglas, Tal 
Farlow, Wayne Henderson, and Ledward Kaapana. 
A performances begins tonight at 8 p.m. at Smith 
Baker Center, 400 Merrimack St., Lowell (tickets 
$15; call 508-459-1000). Tomorrow, a performance 
begins at 7 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
Worcester (tickets $12, $10 in advance; call 508- 
752-0888). 
RONNIE GILBERT performs at 8 p.m. at Kay Hall, 
115 Commonwealth Ave., No. Attleboro. Tickets $8, 
$4 for children and seniors; call (508) 520-3446. 
INNER STRENGTH GOSPEL CHOIR presents a 
“Gospelfest,” an evening of Afro-American gospel 
and spiritual music, at 8 p.m. in Marsh Chapel, 735 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3565. 
BOSTON COLLEGE JAZZ ENSEMBLE performs 
at 8 p.m. at the Robsham Theatre, Boston College, 
Commonwealth Ave., Chestnut Hill. Admission $5; 
call 277-1790. : 
SAFAM, a Jewish-American rock group, performs 
at 8:30 p.m. at Simmons College Sports and 
Fitness Center, 331 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
Admission $10, $5 for students; call 738-3116. 
RICK GOLDIN, ELLEN CROSS, AND CLIFF 
EDWARDS perform contemporary folk music at 
7:30 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $3; call 483-3935. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
CHILDREN OF WAR AND THE NAACP present a 
concert on themes of war, peace, and love. 
Organized by th Boston Opera Company, the con- 
cert begins at 7 p.m. in the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Admission $15; $10 for 
students and seniors; call 782-6170. 
ERIC BOGLE performs at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. 
Tickets $17, $15.50 in advance; call 325-0968. 
BARTHOLEMEW’S FAIR performs traditional and 
ethnick music at 2 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Tickets $6; call 621-0505. 
“MASTERS OF THE STEEL GUITAR.” See listing 
for Sat. 


MONDAY 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 
DAVID BROZA performs music in Hebrew, English, 
and Spanish at 8 p.m. in Morse Auditorium, Boston 
University, 602° Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Admission $7, $6 for students; call 353-3565. 


THURSDAY 

HERB REED AND THE PLATTERS perform at 8 
p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $15-$17.50; call (508) 752-0888. 

PAUL BARRINGER QUARTET performs jazz 
music at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $3.50; call 547-6789. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 

WARREN SENDERS performs a concert of new 
ensemble music, with Indian, African, and jazz influ- 
ences, at 8 p.m. at the First Congregational Church, 
11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $6, $4 for 
seniors and students; call 648-1336. 
BOB FRANKE AND CAROL McCOMB perform 
contemporary folk music at 8 p.m. at the Beal 
House, Rte. 106, Kindston. Admission $10; call 
585-7557. 
MAKOTO TAKENAKA JAZZ COMBO performs at 
8 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., MIT, Cambridge. Sponsored by the MIT Japan 
Program. Free; call 253-2839. 
NEW ENSEMBLE HERB REED AND THE PLAT- 
TERS, See listing for Thurs. 
a IN CONCERT.” See listing for previous 

ri. 


et 
prose 


FRIDAY 
TRANSLATION SEMINAR SERIES continues. 
Richard Howard discusses “The Eternal Return: 
Proust Retransiated.”; Fri. the 6th, Michael O'Leary 

“Translating Beowulf: Making an Old Pen 
New.” Both talks begin at 1 p.m. in rm. 625 of the 
School of Theology, Boston University, 745 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the University 
Professors Program. Free; call 353-4020. 
JUNE JORDAN reads from her poems at the 
McCormack building, 3rd floor, rm. 129, 
UMass/Boston, Harbor Campus. Free. 
READERCON 3, a “conference on imaginative liter- 
ature" runs from March 30 through April 1 at the 
Lowell Hilton, Lowell. The program begins tonight at 
6 p.m. Special guests include John Crowley, 
Thomas M. Disch, Samuel R. Delany, Lucius 
Shepard, Kim Staniey Robinson, and diverse writ- 
ers, editors, artists, and publishers. As well as a 


special memorial focus on T.H. White, the weekend 
features panels, readings, discussion groups, talks, 
and workshops. Admission $25; call 576-0415. 


SATURDAY 
KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR signs copies of 
Kareem from noon to 1 p.m. at Lauriat's Copley 
Place, Boston. Free; call 262-8857. 
JACKSON GILLMAN, presented by Storytellers in 
Concert, performs tonight at 8 p.m. at the First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Presented by Storytellers in Concert. Tickets $9, $5 
for students and seniors; call 628-5865. 
CHILDREN'S AUTHOR SERIES begins today at 9 
a.m. at H.L. Rockinghorse in the Chestnut Hill Mail. 
Today Glenna Lang reads from her book, My 
Shadow. Free; call 969-4010. 
READERCON 3. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
JIM CARLISLE AND TIMOTHY LEWONTIN read 
from their works at 3 p.m. at Concord Free Public 
Library, 129 Main St., Concord. Free; call (508) 
369-5324. 
READERCON 3. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB presents poets, 
Barbara Helfgott Hyett, Nancy Donegan, and 
Mildred Nash reading from their new books at 8 
p.m. in Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Free; call 643-0029. 
CELIA GILBERT reads from her work at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission by donation; call 547-6789. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents open readings 
and readings by Daivd Schuster and Ellen Stone at 
8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 
Green St., Cambridge, Cover $3; call 227-0845. 
NANCY DONEGAN, MILDREN NASH, AND BAR- 
BARA HELFGOTT HYETT read from their new 
books at 6 p.m. at Ticknor Lounge in Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free. 


TUESDAY 
FAY WELDON reads from her new novel The 
Cloning of Joanna May at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, Harvard Square. Free tickets are required 
and available two weeks in advance from 
WordsWorth Books, 30 Brattle St., Cambridge, and 
at the Brattle. Call 354-5201. 
NADYA AISENBERG reads from her work at 8 
p.m. at Adams House, Lower Common Rm., C- 
entry, Plympton St., Cambridge. Free; call 547- 
4648. 
CINDY MITCHELL reads from her work at 8 p.m. at 
the Boston Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Open reading follows. Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY 
POET MARIE HOWE presents a reading of her 
work at 3:30 p.m. in the Gilman Room, Agassiz 
House, Radcliffe College, 10 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
POET AND ART CRITIC JOHN ASHBERY pre- 
sents “Schubert's Unfinished: The Poetry of David 
Schubert,” at 4:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Tonight's talk is the 
last of the spring series of Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures. Free; call 495-2533. 
AN EVENING CELEBRATING lift MAGAZINE, 
featuring readings by various writers, begins at 8 
p.m, at the Cambridge. YMCA, 820 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Donation’ $2; tall 924-4290. 
MARY BETH SMITH AND ALICE BLANCHARD 
read from their works at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington 
Center for the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. 
Admission $2; call 648-6220. 
IRISH NOVELIST JENNIFER JOHNSTON reads 
from her work at 7 p.m. at Pine Manor College’s 
Founder Room, 400 Heath St, Chestnut Hill. Free; 
call 731-7118. 


THURSDAY 
“AN EVENING OF POETRY WITH JOHN ASH- 
BERY” is a poetry reading sponsored by the MIT 
Writing Program at 8 p.m in MIT Building 6-120, 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-7894. 
“REREADING GEORGE ELIOT” is presented by 
Neil Hertz of Johns Hopkins University at 5 p.m. in 
The Castle, 225 Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; call 
353-2506. 
FRANK MUIR conducts a tour of The World of 
Humorous Prose, a new compilation, at 6 p.m. at 
the College Club, 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $12.50; call 536-4740. 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH reads from his new 
book The Tenured Professor at 6 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, 
Cambridge. Free; call; 498-9080. 
JESSICA HAGEDORN reads from her novel 
Dogeaters at 8 p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $5, $4 students and seniors; call 
266-5152. 
SAM CORNISH reads from his work at 7:30 p.m. at 
the MIT Media Lab, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-7368. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER'S works are read in Middle 
English by members of the Winter Company at 
noon and 1 p.m. in the Atrium of the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 


FRIDAY 
TIM O'BRIEN, author of Going After Cacciato, 
reads from his new book, The Things They Carried 
at 8 p.m. at the DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Presented in conjunction with the cur- 
rent exhibit, “A Different War: Vietnam in Art.” 
Admission $6, $5 for members; call 259-8355. 
MARJORIE AGOSIN, MARTHA COLLINS, AND 
FRED MARCHANT read poetry at 8 p.m. at the 
Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Admission $3; call 963-3424. 
TRANSLATION SEMINAR SERIES. See listing for 
previous Fri. 
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DAY 
“INTERNATIONAL SOLUTIONS TO GLOBAL 
CHALLENGES: Solar Energy Progress in Latin 
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America® is a talk at 7 p.m. at the Somerville 


“Community Corporation, One Summer St., 


call 628-3550. 
HISTORIC NEIGHBORHOODS FOUNDATION 
presents “Boston Architects and their Back Bay 
Buildings,” a ‘brown bag’ slide presentation at noon 
at the 2 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $5, free for 
members; call 426-1885. 
“EASTERN EUROPE: DEFINING THE BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES” is a talk, with a buffet lunch, at 
Noon in Trim Hall, rms. 207 and 208, Babson 
College, Wellesley. Admission $1; call 239-5787. 


SATURDAY 
SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF ART begins 
at 10 a.m. at the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
from East Coast schools present papers. Free; call 


353-2520. 
RATIONAL RECOVERY FROM ALCOHOLISM 


495-5529. 

1 AM OF IRELAND: WOMEN OF THE NORTH 
SPEAK OUT is the title of a book and a lecture by 
author Elizabeth Shannon at 8 p.m. at the Paulist 
Center, 5 Park St., Boston. Tickets $6; call 742- 
4460. 


UNDAY 
“ASIAN AMERICAN ART: CONTINUITY AND 
CHANGE” is a panel discussion at 7 p.m. at the 
Newton Arts. Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Admssion $3; call 964-3424. 


“TECHNIQUES FOR INNER EXPLORATION,” 


the New Jerusalem, 140 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
enantio by the Swedenborg Society of Boston. 


“SRAEL wore HER NEIGHBORS,” a seven-part 
lecture series, Continues at 10:15 a.m. at the Zionist 
House/Israel Cultural Center, 17 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Today's presentation asks the questiofi, 
“Who are the Palestinians?” Admission (includes 
brunch) $6, $3 for students; call 267-3600. 
“PLATO: THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL” is a 
lecture by Harry Costin, Director of the New 
Acropolis, at 10:30 a.m. at 44 Commonwealth Ave 
Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society ¢ of 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 


MONDAY 
“MIXED MARRIAGE: A Rational Alternative to 


* is discussed by Rabbi Albert S.. 


Policy 
Axelrad at 7:30 p.m. at the Rashi School, 42 


Vernon St., Newton Comer. Admission $5; call 332- ~ 


7599. 
NICARAGUAN POLITICS AND TRAVEL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES are discussed by Jane Marcus, 
Executive Director of Nuevo Instituto de Centro 
America, a language and policy research center 
and school in Nicaragua. The talk begins at 7 p.m. 
at the Church of Our Savior 23 Monmouth St., 
rg og ah 
TRACING ANCESTRY is the topic of a lecture at 
1:30 p.m. at the Boston Center for Adult Education, 


TUESDAY 


ator Curtis Martin. The program begins at 5:15 p.m. 
and is free. wan Call 929-4571 for 


“RELIGIOUS ROOTS OF SOCIAL WELFARE,” a 
lecture series, features “Byzantine Women, Saints’ 
Lives, and Social Welfare” today, and “Religion, the 
Profit Economy, and St. Francis," on Thurs. 
Lectures begin at 10:30 a.m. in rm. 318 of the 
School of Theology, Boston University, 745 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3060. 
“TIME AND REALITY IN ICE AGE EUROPE” is a 
lecture series “Animal imagery in the Ice 
Age” today, “Sexual Imagery in the Ice Age” tomor- 
row, and “Signs, Symbols. and Motifs: The 
Beginning of abstract Thought and Image" on 
Thurs. Lectures begin at 8 p.m. in rm. 8-50 of the 
Stone Science Building, Boston University, 675 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3415. 
“ORGANISM AND THE ORIGIN OF SELF” is a 
symposium beginning at 7:30 p.m. today and 
tomorrow in the Boston University Law School 
Auditorium, 765 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Today, “Definition of Self in Medicine" begins at 7:30 


-p.m. Tomorrow, “Embryo as Organism” begins at 2 


p.m., and “Evolution of the Self,” at 7:30 p.m. Free; 

call 353-2604 

PANEL DISCUSSION ON WORLD HUNGER 

begins at 7 p.m. in rm. 522, Boston University 

College of Liberal Arts, 725 Commonwealth Ave., 
; Call 353-3565, 


WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL OF BOSTON pre- 
sents “Vietnam, Cambodia, and the U.S.: Return 
Engagement,” a lecture and roundtable discussion 
Associated Press correspondent Geogre 
Esper, and Paul Joseph of Tufts University. The 
program begins at 5:45 p.m. at the World Affairs 
Council Rotunda, 22 Batterymarch St., Boston. 
Admission $5, free for members; call 482-1740. 
“THE POLITICS OF HUNGER” is a forum begin- 
‘ning at 7:30 p.m. at the Workmen's Circle Center, 

1762 Beacon St., Boston. Free: call 566-6281. 
“ART DECO GRAPHICS" is a lecture by Tony 
Fisco, President of the Art Deco Society of Boston, 
at 7 p.m. at Grogan & Co., 890 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Admission $5, $3 for ADSB mem- 
bers; call 325-4631. 

“GENDER BIAS IN THE COURTROOM” is a panel 
discussion by the Schlesinger Library, 
Radcliffe College, and the Harvard Law School 
Library. It begins at 7:30 p.m. in the Ames 
Cortroom, Austin Hall, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-4516. 

“HIKING IN HAWAII” is a talk at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $1.50, 
$1 for seniors; call 547-6789. 

NOAM CHOMSKY discusses “The 1990s: What 
Lies Ahead for Central America?” at 7 p.m. in MIT 
Building 26, rm. 100, Mass. Ave.; Cambridge. Sign 


WEDNESDAY 
“EXPLORING THE AMAZON'S GREEN PAR- 
ADISE” is a slide/ecture presentation by Milly 


Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536- 
5400, x295. 
CAMBRIDGE FORUM presents “The World Court 


and Human Rights” at 4:30 p.m., and “Deterioration 
of the Ozone Layer” at 8 p.m., both at 3 Church St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644 

TIONAL CHILDREN OF WAR TOUR” 
features personal rant pac momenge bncnograer 
ee een ree 


today at 8:15 p.m. in rm. 107, Arthur G.B. Metcalf 
Center for Science and Engineering, Boston 

Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 353-3067. 


“TERRORISM: AN ALTERNATIVE PERSPEC- 
TIVE” is presented by Dr. Raed Muhsen, Professor 
of Communications at , today 
at 6:30 p.m. in rm. 130, Boston University School of 
Education, 605 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 353-3565 

“TIME AND REALITY IN ICE AGE EUROPE.” See 
listing for Tues. 

“ORGANISM AND THE ORIGIN OF SELF.” See 
listing for Tues. 


p.m. at the Geological Lecture Hall, Harvard 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 493- 


“CONSULTING . . . IS IT YOUR FUTURE?” is a 
talk at 7:30 p.m. at the Jewish Vocational Service, 
Gosman Jewish Community Center Campus, 333 
Nahanton St, Newton Centre. Admission $10; call 


965-7940. 
“BOSTON LANDMARKS COMMISSION: 15 
Neighborhoods, 15 Years Later” is a talk by Judith 
lh, Director of the Boston Landmarks 
Commission, at 12:15 p.m. at the Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Admssion $1.75, disounts for students, children, 
and seniors; call 482-6439. 
“WOMEN AND AIDS: FACTS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW" is a public forum sponsored by the 
Schlesinger Library and Education for Action, 
Radcliffe College. It begins at 8 p.m. in the Gilman 
Room, Agassiz House, Radcliffe College, 


Cambridge. Free; call 495-8647. 

“COLLEGE WOMEN’S PERSISTENCE in the 
Engineering and Physical Science" is a lecture at 
12:30 p.m. at the Center for Research on Women, 
828 Washington St., Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 
COMPOSER AND SAXOPHONIST STEVE LACY 
discusses his work at 3 p.m. in the Leverett House 
Junior Common Room, DeWolfe and Mill Sts., 
Cambridge. A Leaming from Performers presenta- 
tion. Free; call 495-8676. 

“COOKS IN PRINT” LECTURE SERIES continues 
with a panel discussion at 6 p.m. in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Panelists include Odette Barry, owner and 
chef at Another Season restaurant, and Geoge 
Berkowitz, president of Legal Seafoods. The lecture 
is free, but seating is limited; call 536-5400, x336. 
“PAINTING PAINTING: SEMIOTIC SHIFTS IN 
MODERN ART,” a talk by Jean-Claude 
jn of the Uni of Paris, begins at 6 
p.m. in the Main Lecture Theater, Harvard 
Unviersity Carpenter Center, 24 Quincy St., 
. Free; 495-3251. 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE RICHARD VOKE, 
chairman of the Massachusetts House Ways and 
Means Committee, discusses “The Future of 
Edicational Funding in ” at noon in 
rm. 638, Frank J. Donahue Building, Suffolk 
University, 41 Temple St., Boston. Free; call 573- 
8261 


“OF CHANGE AND RESISTANCE: MOUNTAINS 
AND THEIR INHABITANTS" is a talk at 10:30 a.m. 


‘at the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 


Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50, $1 for seniors; call 547-6789. 
“RELIGIOUS ROOTS OF SOCIAL WELFARE.” 
See listing for Tues. 

“TIME AND REALITY IN ICE AGE EUROPE.” See 
listing for Tues. 

“EXPLORING THE AMAZON'S GREEN PAR- 
ADISE.” See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
“ANARCHISM AND ANIMAL RIGHTS,” presented 
by Black Rose Lectures, is a talk by animal rights 
pga nymph tg ha 
34, rm. 101, 50 Vassar St., Cambridge. Free: 
524-1043, 


enefits 


FRIDAY 


the Carol DiMaiti Stuart Scholarship Fund. 
Admission $5; call 275-8910, x268. 
“LA FABULOUS FRENCH FURNISHINGS AND 


$0 SAD, SO SORRY, SO WHAT's a fim featuring 
a woman speaking on having AIDS, being incarcer- 
ated, and more. It is screened at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Grover Cleveland School, 11 Charles St., 
Dorchester. 


DOOR THEATRE begins at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse 
Multicultural Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $10; call 524-4007. 
THIRD ANNUAL AUCTION, sponsored by 
Community Works, a of 21 Boston-area 
social change groups, begins at 6 p.m. at the 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., 
. Admission is free; call 423-9555. 
PIANIST MICHEL BLOCK presents a “Holocaust 
Benefit Concert” at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge, Proceeds will 
be distributed by the Hillel Foundation to various 
charities in the Greater Boston area. Tickets $10- 
$18; call 736-3570. 
POLISH CHAMBER ORCHESTRA performs a 
benefit concert for the International Artists Series at 
8 p.m. Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $35; call (508) 752-4796. 
“LA FABULOUS FRENCH FURNISHINGS AND 
ANTIQUE SALE.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“ART.FOR HEART” is the eighth annual exhibit 
and sale for the American Heart Association at 2 
p.m. at the National Fire Protection Headquarters, 
Batterymarch Park, Quincy. Admission $10; call 
984-7274. 


“CHOCOLATE FOOL'S DAY CELEBRATION,” 


featuring chocolate treats-from more than twenty 
vendors, begins at 1 p.m. in the ballroom of the 
Charles Hotel, One Bennett Sq., Cambridge. 
Proceeds benefit the Cambridge Performance 
Project. Admission $12, $10 in advance. Call 498- 
9072. 


CONCERT, hosted by Fred Schneider of-the B- 


52s and the Bardots, Bim Skala Bim, the 
Cavedogs, Raindogs, Think Tree, Tribe, and 
Barrence Whitfield & the Savages, begins at 8:30 


(doors open at 7:30) at the Cit/AXIS complex, 15 
Landsdowne St., Boston. Proceeds benefit the 
Fund for the Arts and New England Earth Day. 
Admission $15, $12.50 in advance. Call 931- 
2000. 


DINNER COMEDY SHOW FOR THE STARLIGHT 


The Starlight Foundation is a organiza- 
tion that grants wishes to seriously ill children. 
Tickets $50; call 931-2000. 


JOSEPH SILVERSTEIN, Music Director of the Utah 
Symphony and former concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony a benefit concert 
for Project STEP, the String Training and 
Educational Program for Minority Students, at 7:30 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts. 
Cambridge. Donation $10-$50; call 482-9393. 


TUESDAY 
NOAM CHOMSKY discusses “The 1990s: What 
Lies Ahead for Central America?” at 7 p.m. in MIT 


BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY ANNUAL 
FUNDRAISER, “A Season of Celebration,” begins 
at 6:30 p.m. in the Alexander Parris Room of the 
Great Hall, Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, Boston. 
Tickets $100-$150; call 536-6868. 


WEDNESDAY 
STEVEN SONDHEIM’S A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC 
is performed by the Arlington Friends of the Drama 
at 8 p.m. at 22 Academy St., Arlington. Proceeds 
benefit Living is for the Elderly, an advocacy group 
for nursing and rest home residents. Tickets $15; 
Call 646-1000, x4733. 


THURSDAY 
14TH ANNUAL AD CLUB AUCTION to benefit 
the Charitable Trust of the Advertising Club of 
Greater Boston begins at 5:30 p.m. in the Oval 
and Venetian Rooms, Copley Plaza ‘Hotel, 
Boston. Dress is: black tie. Admission $100; call 
262-1100. 


FRIDAY 
“DANCE FOR PEACE” features New England 
square and contra dancing, with caller Tony Parkes 
and music by on-a’Gate, at 7:30 p.m. at 
the VFW Hall, Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Proceeds benefit the Ecumenical Refugee. Council, 
Fearless Hearts, and interhelp. Donation $10, $8 in 


advance; call 
BOSTON MUSEUM TRIO, with soprano Nancy 
at 8 p.m. at the Belmont High 
School Auditorium, Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Proceeds benefit the Powers Music School. Tickets 
$12, $6 for students and seniors; call 484-4696. 
RUMMAGE SALE AND BASEMENT BOUTIQUE 
opens at noon today and at 9 a.m. tomorrow at the 
Crawford Memorial United Methodist Church, 
Church and Dix Sts., Winchester. Proceeds benefit 
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JAZZ LINE (508) 92 NEWT 
March 29, 30 & 31 ARTS C ER 
BERT SEAGER QUINTET acer tar 
6&7 
IGOR BUIMAN QUARTET g 







13&14 
JERRY BERGONZI QUARTET cantar ez Modir 
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EULA LAURENCE 


Reservations (508) 922-6910 









964-3424 
Only 15 Minutes from Boston! 
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RESTAURANT 
The newest jazz club 
in Combridge 
‘Tues. * Jam Sessions 
Wed « 17 piece “Boston Jazz Orchestra” 
Thurs. * Cercie Miller/Carolyn Ritt Quartet 
Fri. & Sat.3/30, 31 ¢ Frank Wilkins w/ 
“Visions” & vocalist Wannetta Jackson 
Sun. Jazz Buffet » Gary Jones & 
Somba Mai Jorca. The 8 course All-You-Can- 
Eat jazz buflet is available from 1-5 p.m. $9.75 


U0 Ukfoen Ge Conte ¥ ep Parking is available 
700 Mass. A ae , Central Sq., Camb. 
















































CONCERTIX 876-7777 









If you're a musician looking for the 
perfectlead, look no further than the 
Boston Phoenix MUSIC AND THE 
ARTS CLASSIFIEDS. 


You'll not only find a lead vocalist for 
your band, but rehearsal space, 
instruments, instruction,and 
management. We have the most 
comprehensive music and arts-related 
classifieds in Boston. 





























To place your ad, call: 


267-1234 
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Joseph Solman's East Village Couple, at Judi Rotenberg Gallery 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, unless 
otherwise noted. In addition to the hours listed here, 
many galleries are open by appointment. 

“First Thursday’ is a night of open 
house receptions from 6-9 p.m. the first Thursday 
of each month hosted: by the Newbury Street gal- 
leries between Exeter and Fairfield Streets. 
Participating galleries include Andrea Marquit Fine 
Arts, Eclipse, Metropolis, Randall Beck, and Paul 
Sorota Fine Arts galleries. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 5: 
“Goodbye Columbus Ave,” a group show, is the 
Akin’s final exhibit at its current site. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until’7 p.m. 
Contemporary crafts by American artisans. Through 
Apr. 19: ceramic vase and vessel forms by Gary 
DiPasquale. 

ALPERT GALLERY (482-7710), 90 Chauncy St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m,- 
4 p.m. Through Apr. 20: “The Orange Line: A 
Photographic Essay,” featuring works by Max D. 


Stem. Reception Fri. the 6th, 5-7 p.m. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat..10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Mar. 31-Apr. 
25: recent paintings by Scott Prior. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: “French Photography: 1910-1960,” works 
by Atget, Boubat, Brassai, Doisneau, Horvat, and 
Lartigue. “First Thursday” open house Thurs., 6-9 


p.m, 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri..9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 21: “Songs of Innocence and 
Experience: New Paintings by Tim Nichols.” 

ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Apr. 21: 
invitational Printmaking Show. 

ARTISTS. FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Beston: Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thufs., 11.a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through May 5: “Glass is the Medium: Sculptures, 
Vessels, and Constructions,” a group shew; and 
“Odella, a hidden survivor,” a photographic essay by 
Carlotta Duarte, with paintings by Odella. Thurs.: 
gallery talk at 5:30 p.m. 


THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St, 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Mar. 
30: Annual Women's Art Show. Apr. 1-30: “Atelier 
de Christine.” 

ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69 
Hammond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 15: “The Figure Exposed,” an exhibi- 
tion of large life drawings by activist and artist Tom 


Lewis. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Apr. 4: “Stripes,” a show. 

BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Apr. 21: sculpture from New England collections. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 

— Mills Gallery (426-7700), 549 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. 
Through Apr. 7: “Objects and Metaphors,” drawings 
by Ken Beck and Michael David. 

BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY (266- 
0953); 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 
p.m. Apr. 6-Jun. 1: “Subjective Realism,” an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Liz Kelner Pozen. Reception Fri. 
the 6th, 6-8 p.m. 

BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (625-6600, x2985), 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Thurs.-Fri. 3-7 p.m., Sat.- 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Apr. 14: juried exhibition of portraits 
and still lifes by member artists. 
THE CRANE COLLECTION (262-4080), 73 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: “Theresa Bernstein Centennial 
Exhibition.” 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10-a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: “Shapes and Space,” acrylic and 
paper collage works by Kate Fournaris. Apr. 3-28: 
acrylic collage paintings by Richard A. Hansen. 
DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482-3343), 35 
Wareham St., Boston. Thurs.-Sat. 1-6.p.m. Through 
Apr. 7: “Well, as a Result . . .,” a 13-piece series of 
intings by South African artist Jo-Anne Green. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (257-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. Through Mar. 31: paint- 
ings by Stephen Cope. Apr. 3-28: a group exhibition 
of paintings. Reception Fri. the 6th, 7-10 p.m. “First 
Thursday” open house Thurs., 6-9 p.m. 
88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Apr. 7: “How 
People Live,” objects of personal value from homes 
in the Allston/Brighton neighborhood. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY (973- 
3454), 600 Atlantic Ave.,; Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Spectrum 1990: The 
Boston Women's Caucus for Art Exhibition,” 
FERRIN GALERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. and 
Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Apr, 28: 
“Underwater,” 2 group show in all media inspired by 
the flora and fauna of the aquatic environment. 
FRAME-IT/STUDIO AND GALLERY (696-8382), 
588 Randolph Ave., Milton. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Mar. 31: watercolors by Corita 
Kent and Mickey Myers. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St,:Boston. Tues.-Sat 10a.m.-5 p.m: Wed. and 


_ Thurs. until 7 p.m..Apr. 5-30: "La Nature — 1990,” 


an exhibition of oil paintings by Pat Fouraker. 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 - Inman: St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri: 8:30-a.m-5.p.m. Administered 
by the Cambridge Arts Council. Through Mar,. 31: 
“Family. Trees,” paintings by-Ellen Stutman. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m, Through Apr. 21: 
works by Susan Zeeman Rogers. Reception Fei.,.7- 


9p.m. °: 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
$t., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.- Through 
Apr. 4: sculpture by Jackie Ferrara. 

GOODNOW LIBRARY (508-443-9112), 21 Concord 
Rd,,. Sudbury. Mon: and-Tues. 90 a.m.-8:30 p.m., 
Wed. noon-8:30 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 10-a.m.-5.p.m., 
Sun, 2 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 31: “Perceptions,” 
black-and-white photographs by Adam David 


GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), at 
Signature Gallery, Dock Sq.,.North St, Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and’ Sat.. until 10 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Mar. 30:.lead crys- 
tal sculpture by Edward. Nesteruk. Apr. 1-15: 
“Studies in Contrasts,” works by Jane Bruce and 
John Nickerson. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 21: watercolors by Charles P. 
Demetropoulos. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6939), 9+ Newbury. St., 

Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, archi- 
tectural, and botanical themes. 

HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 251 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m,-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. until 7 p.m. Specializes in custom-made jewel- 
ty. Through Apr. 6: “The Persistent Seduction of the 
Image,” an exhibition of art from the Italian region of 
Friuli-Venezia Giulia. 

HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors,-oils, and-paintings by 
Howard Kline. 

INDIGO (497-7200), 823-Main St., Cambridge. 
Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs,, Fri., 4 p.m.-2 am., Sat, 
8 p.m.-2 a.m. Indigo is a women's nightclub. 
Through Mar. 30: “Natural Forces,” paintings by Elin 


Menzies. 

JOHN COPLEY GALLERY (357-7345), 92 South 
St., first floor, Boston. Through Apr. 7: photographs 
by Sue McWilliams. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Apr. 24: “Portraits from the '60s,” paintings 


by Joseph Solman. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 


Boston Post Rd. (Rite. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
Sav$ pm. Teh See eee 
fermen ater ne rr 
by Nancy Day a 
1762), 205 


A Sweet, Fort Point Channel, Boston. Tues.-Fri., 11 
ee ee 


Hockney, Red Grooms, and Frank Stella. “First 
Thursday” open house Thurs., 6-9 p.m. 
NATURE COMPANY (508-369-2000), Wrubel 


(262-9083), 
Boston. Mon.-Fri 10. a.m.-6 pim., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Works by French and 
American oe Ng “First Thursday” open 
house Apr. 5, 6-9 p.m. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 


ers. Sun.: “Asian American Art: Continuity and 
" begins at 7 p.m. Admission $3. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30.a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Mar. 30: the “Emprise Private. Collection,” fossils 
and artifacts; oils on canvas and other works by 
Christine Wallace. Apr. 3-29: drawings by Marilyn 
Davidson. Apr. 2-30: flower arrangements by Maria 
Arcese. 
NEWTONVILLE LIBRARY (527-3960), 345 Walnut 
St., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p,m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: land- 
scapes in acrylic on canvas by Debi Milligan. 
Through Apr. 22: watercolor. paintings by Polly 
Hayton. Apr. 2-30: paintings by Stephen Cope. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Mar. 31-Apr. 
28: new works by Jane Smaldone. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 Newbury 


St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 psm., Sun. noon-6 


p.m. Through Mar. 31: “Abandoned Cars,” original 
advertising of automobiles that have disappeared 
from the marketplate. Apr. 1-30: “Somebody Wasn't 
Depressed," old advertising from the 1930s. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS. (277- 
0530), 1382 Beacon.St., Brookline: Tues.-Sat.:11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7-p.m., Sun. 1-5: p.m. 
Through Apr. 30: “Beadwork of the Ndebele,” a col- 
lection of ceremonial beadwork from the Ndabale 
tribe of southern Africa. 
PACCHETTO (969-6627), Gallery of junednan 
Artisanry, 831 Beacon St., Newton Centre. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Apt. 1-30: “Claire Sanford: New 
Works,” an exhibition of vesselg-and jewelry. 
PAUL SOROTA’ FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
St., Boston. MonoSat. 10 am. to 6 p.m., 
Wed.-Fri. until 9-p.m.; Sum 1-5.p.m. Ongoing: exhi- 
bition of stone-sculptures from.Zimbabwe. “First 
open house Thurs., 6-9 p.m. 
PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St, Boston. ‘Mon.-Sat: 10: a.m.-5:30° p.m. 
Through Apr. 20: ofl paintings of Nantucket by David 
Vereano. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.5:30. p.m. 
wn Apr. 7: new works on ‘paper by Jennifer 


ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY. (482-8188), 207 South 
St.; Boston. Tues.-Sat: 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: photographs by Diane Arbus and i 
RUTHERFORD GALLERY (266-9636), Through 
Mar. 31:.“Three Women, Three Views,” contempo- 
rary works in oil by Reinette Fournier, Olga 
Stamatiou, and Martha Stone. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat.-until 5 p.m: Through Mar. 31: “A 
Collector's Choice: Jewelry for the Next Decade,” 
featuring works by. Thomas Mann, Deirdre 
and Shellie Bender. 
SOUTH SHORE ART. CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
until 1 p.m., Sun. 1-4:p.m. Through Apr: 26: All New 
England Juried Exhibition. 
THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
— Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: 
“Made in. Medellin,” an exhibition by contemporary 
artists from Medellin, Colombia. 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Apr. 1: 
paintings, prints, and drawings by Ben Shahn. 
STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER (341- 
2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., and 
Sat. 1-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “How Goodly. Are 
Thy Tabernacles,” an exhibition of photographs of 
the synagogues of Greater Boston by Steve 
Kellerman 


TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow St., 
Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through May 6: “Animal Fabrications," 
— sculpture menagerie of animal furniture by Lynn 
ino. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Apr. 7: an installation of fluorescent light 
tubes by Dan Flavin. 

29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11;30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Through Apr. 8: gouache 
and acrylic paintings by Dan McMann. 

VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10: a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contemporary 








an. . 
LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
Sat. 14: 


(536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Mar. 31: works by Rachel Paxton. 


MUSEUMS 


& D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 


(536-5400, x366) 

‘Sq. Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 

and Sat. 9:a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture tours 
given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 


f 
if 
if 


TUE 
Het 
iti 
iH 
gefeate 


Replica of the Beaver, one of three ships involved 
a 


PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 


Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of 


American and foreign stamps, 
po i ge aaa amare 


Whart, 300 Congress Si., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
am.5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
Children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year-olds, 
$1 for all on Fri.:after 5 p.m. The museum includes 

a station, 


information on special programs including tapping a 
maple tree, and making a traditional Native 
American basket for collecting sap. Fri.: 


Museum exhibits. “The Giant's Desktop,” and 
“Families: A Celebration of Love, Diversity, and 
Commitment.” Sun.: children’s entertainment 
begins in the Mall at 2 p.m. Call the Museum for 
information about “Families First” seminars for par- 
ents and other programs. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 


COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Congress 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 
p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and seniors, 
free for children under five, half-price for all Fri. 5-9 
p.m. Tours on‘Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Robot shows and computer-animated films present- 
@d daily. includes a collection of robots and interac- 
tive computers; “The Honeywell Animais,” sculp- 


computer components; 
Deck," an interactive exhibit for would-be architects; 


and historical exhibits. Fri.-Sun.: Computer 


"(CRANBERRY WORLD 1747-1000), 225 Water St, 


p.m. Free. Exhibits on 


es 
ae 


media extibition works created since the 1960s 
by ovr 80 aril eel ofthe war n tran, 


Ongoing 
ofa stig ap a Te 


e 
E 
: 


INSTITUTE OF 

5152), 955 Boylston St, Boston. Wed. and Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 


(506-7937); 83 Beals St, Brookine. Daily 10 am.- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $1, free for children. 


" Auditorium, landscape artists 


Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. JFK pho- 
tographs, audio-visual presentations, and memora- 
bilia. “The Kennedy Women: To Each Her Own,” a 
slide show commemorating Women's History 
Month, begins Fri., Sat., and Sun. at 11 a.m. and 2 


paintings. 
OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 


~ Collection.” 3 
— Gund Gallery. Through Apr. 29: “Monet in the 
Paintings.” 


‘90s: The Series 


noted) 

talk, Sunz at 2:p.m., “Egyptian Old 
Penrbar ie poly tak Woe at 1 pm. in 
a tecture, 
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children 
seniors. The Planetarium is currently showing 
"“Cosmoscope: A Planetarium " Fri. and 
Tues,-There. at 1:30 p.m., with additional 

Sat.-Sun. at 4:30 p.m. “A Planet Called Home" 
shows Sat-Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. {with 
an additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.); Fri. and 


t 


Golden Age of Research,” a lecture by David 








Villers Experimental Media Facility ( The Cube) | i: 


* p Na 


Bullet Piercing an Apple, Harold Edgerton, 1964 , 


* Friday, April 20, 1990 Preview Reception af Spm 


' 890 Commonweatih Avenue, Boston « Tickeg¢e $25 


" Whitman's work is even more marvelous 


‘MIT List Visual Arts Center and The Arts Company present 4 
“A New Performance Work by Robert Whitman } 
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than dreams..." —The Village Voice 
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APRIL 5-7, 12-14 8 PM 





MIT Media'Lab, Wiesner Bldg. 
20 Ames Street, Cambridge 


$8 General admission, $6 MIT and student ID 
Information/ Reservations: (617) 253-4680 
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An Auction of Fine Art Photography to benefit 
Bid on photographic works by overone hundred nationally 
and internationally respected artists. eae 





Live Auction at 7:30 pm ¢ Grogan & Company, 


Don't miss Boston's langest-ever fine art photography 





For more information eaf§ 617 353 O70, -: 
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Visul Arts 


who burned 
velAzquez’ 
allegorical 
mAsterpiece: 
the expulsion 
of tHe moors 


Enter a provocative kaleidoscope of the 
great eras of Spanish history. Explore influences 
of Islamic and Christian culture through cinema 

and theater, shadow and light. 
THE EXPULSION OF THE 
A MULTI-MEDIA INSTALLATION 


BY RAUL RUIZ 
MARCH 31-MAY 20, 1890 
THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street Boston, MA 02115, 617/266-5152. 


L-ca. 


what do you see? 











a aaasentatannnnenanneatataaneeneneaeendll 


“My paintings,” says Mary Heilmann, “are the depicticins 
of oe geometric systems which I devise in my mind, 
and then sketch on paper. When they’re finished, the 
evidence of my moves remains, showing the three 
dimensions, and a fourth, time: 


MARY HEILIMANN: A SURVEY. 
MARCH 31-MAY 20, 1990. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street Boston, MA 02115, 617/266-5152. 


Lc.a. 


what do you see? 
THE FILMS OF RAUL RUIZ 


¢Three Sad Tigers 

Life Is A Dream 

¢The Hypothesis of the Stoler. 
Painting 

¢The Penal Colony 

©The Territory 


| March 30 through April 4 
Call 266-5152 for schedule 





0115), 50 No. Second St., New Bedford. Tues.-Sat. 


Mysteries: Fakes, Forgeries, Revivals, and 


Reproductions. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Whart, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for children. 


10 am.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
a 


and astronomy. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508-452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sal. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children 
over 12 and seniors. Includes commissioned pieces 


tions from the museum collection and the Annie 
Offen collection. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298-4239), 
Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $1 for children. Sun.: a free gallery 
talk begins at 3 p.m., . 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 


(720-3290) ; 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 
Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, wood 
carvings, and ship models. Through May 1: 
“images of Boston: Federal Town to Mercantile City, 
1800-1850," ee 
White Allen 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-947-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re-cre- 


available. Group tours available. Re-creation of 
17th-century Pilgrim village and Wampanoag settle- 
ment. Sun: a nature walk begins at 1 p.m.; admis- 
sion $1. 

SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Central St. 
and Westwood Rd., Somerville. Fri. 2-5 p.m., 2-5, 
Thurs. 2-7 p.m, Sat. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Apr. 7: “Somerville Album: An Environment. An 
petra A preg as doars Scrapbook." features his- 


SPORTS GUSEUN OF NEY OF NEW ENGLAND (787- 
7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children 
over five, free for seniors. Interactive videos, large- 
screen TV, vintage rowing machines, video library 


and displays. 

SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS ASSO- 
CIATION, Springfield. 

— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, (413) 732- 
6092, 220 State. St., Wed. and Fri.-Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes Impressionist, 
Expressionist, and early modern-European paint- 
ings, a gallery of contemporary art, and two gal- 
leries of Asian art. Sun.: An art show and sale 
begins at 10 a.m. Admission $2. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Yard, Boston. Daily 10.a.m.-4 


computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 

; and “Treasures of Old Ironsides.” The 
“Old lronsides in the Public Eye: 193 Years of 
Popularity” lecture series continues Wed. at 6:30 
p.m.: “Popularity + Public Support = Preservation,” 


a tak by Tyrone Martin, author of A Most Fortunate 


$3.50, $2 for students 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALPERT GALLERY (482-7710), 90 Chauncy St, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Through Apr. 20: “The Orange Line: A 
Photographic Essay,” works by Max D. 
Stem. Reception Fri. the 6th, 5-7 p.m. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
ThroughApr. 28: “French Photography: 1910-1960,” 
works by Atget, Boubat, Brassai, Doisneau, Horvat, 


and Lartigue. 
ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 


scupture 
bers of the Monotype Guild of New 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. Mat. 
27- May 5: “Odella, a hidden survivor,” a photo- 
pce ame re acs ad 


BACK BAY BISTRO (536-4477), 565 Boyiston St, 
Boston. Daily 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Through Mar. 31: 
“Worlds Apart: Images of Egypt, Hawaii, and 
Ireland,” an exhibition of photographs by Carol 
Robinson. 


BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill. 

— Art Gallery, (552-8587), Deviin Hall, off Comm. 
Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through May 4: “Subjective 


140 Commonwealth Ave. Mon. noon-11 p.m., 
Tues.-Thurs. 6-9 p.m. Through Mar. 29: “Forty 
Shades of Gray: Irish Landscapes,” an exhibition of 
photographs by Fergus Bourke, official photogra- 
pher of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. In the Wiggins Gallery: 
through Mar. 31: “Play Ball,” photographs of such 
baseball heroes as Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Ted 
ee Joe DiMaggio, Cy Young, and Dizzy 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 
Commonwealth Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 8: “Breath Taken: The 
Landscape and Biography of Asbestos,” pho- 
tographs chronicling the human tragedy of asbestos 
@ 


xposure. 
— George Sherman Union (353-3565), 775 
Commonwealth Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 
2-3 in the large ballroom: “Indonesia Today” is a 
photography exhibition presented as part of World 
Fair ‘90. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE (267-7474), 
Gallery on 3, 660 Beacon St., 3rd floor, Boston. 
Through Mar. 31: “Italian Vacation,” color pho- 
tographs by Howard Blatt. Apr. 1-30: “Light and 
Time,” large color photographic portraits exploring 
the motion of a light source over a long exposure. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY GALLERY 
(494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., Hampshire and Portland 
Sts., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-midnight, 
Sat. 1 p.m-1 am, Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Mar. 25: 

Victoria Blewer. 


by 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New 
South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Apr. 8: paintings 
Oe ae re 


tographs by Shelley Rotner. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 

South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Free. Through Mar. 25: “Photography and Art 

History,” an exhibition examining the uses of pho- 
by 


p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. Through 
Apr. 22: and "50s Ad Work: Photographs by Ralph 


seniors, ios for chikdven. 


Photography Colonial 
GOODNOW LIBRARY (508-443-9112), 21 
Concord Ad., Sudbury. Mon. and Tues. 10 a.m.- 
8:30 p.m., Wed. noon-8:30 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 10 
a.m.5 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Mar. 31: 


Reconnaissance,” ohn Huddeson 
pairing probing landscapes with high-energy 


— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St; ~ 
Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 22: “Jno Cook: Radically Recycled 
Cameras,” an exhibition of cameras and pho- 


NATURE COMPANY (508-369-2000), Wrubel 
Gallery, 15 Monument St, Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 
13: “images of New England: Eight Massachusetts 
Nature Photographers."The Nature Company pre- 
sents artists on site to discuss their work at 2 p.m.: 
on Sat., aerial landscape photographer Alex 
Maclean 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), Gallery One, 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 6: “KIKI: 
Migrant Family Life in a South African Compound,” 
black-and-white photographs by Roger Meintjies. 
Meintjies is a member of Afrapix, a South African 
collective of freelance photographers. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Boston 
University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 


tableaux to be photographed. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Apr, 28: photographs by Diane Arbus and Weegee. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Central St. 
and Westwood Rd., Somerville. Fri. 2-5 p.m., 2-5, 
Thurs. 2-7 p.m, Sat. noon-S p.m. Free. —— 


toric photographs 
SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Sat. 9 am.-5 p.m. Through Apr. bo Acomy doo 
Light,” an exhibition of ee ee 
STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER (341- 
Sova, Posty @afry, 406 Carmel &t, — 
Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., and 
Sat. 1-6 p.m. Through Apr. 2c ta td 
Thy Tabemacies,” an exhibition of 
the synagogues of Greater Boston by — 
Kellerman. 


UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-9 p.m. 
Through Mar. 30: “Mystic Places and Spiritual 


on display at the Salisbury Mansion, 40 Highland 
St, Worcester. Tues.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for members and children. 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 


BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 





LaCava Campus Center, Beaver and Forest Sts., 
Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 
p.m. Through Mar. 30: a mixed-media exhibit by 
Jane Clandrella Blagden and David O. Decker. Apr. 
3-27: paintings by Lowell artist Charles Gallagher. 
Reception Apr. 5, 4:30-7 p.m. 
BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill. 
— Art Gallery, (552-8587), Devlin Hall, off Comm. 
Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through May 4: photographs from the films, 
Sorceress, and The Imported Bridegroom; 
” an exhibition of works by 
Boston artists. Mon. at 4 p.m. Charles Giuliano pre- 
sents “A Curator’s Point of View.” Free. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 
— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 
Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat-Sun. 1- 
5 p.m. Through Apr. 8: “Breath Taken: The 
Landscape and Biography of Asbestos,” pho- 
tographs chronicling the human tragedy of asbestos 


e ‘ 
— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-3571), 775 
Commonwealth Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 13: “Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made 
on: Projects and Productions of the School of 
Theatre Arts Design/Production Student Body and 


— George Sherman Union (353-3565), 775 
Commonwealth Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-5 p.m. Apr. 
2-3 in the large ballroom: “Indonesia Today” is a 









photography exhibition presented as part of World 
Fair ‘90 


— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m:-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 31: “Sir Sacheverell Sitwell: Poet, 
Critic, Aesthete,” and “Bringing the World's Theater 
to London — Producer/impresario Peter 

an exhibition of correspondence from Maurice 
Chevalier, Noel Coward, Mick Jagger, and other 
performers on London stages from 1945 to 1963. 
On the first floor through May 31: “Victorian Poets: 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning” is 
on display Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), Laura 
Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., Haverhill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 20: “Comment on the Eighties,” a sur- 
vey of artists’ responses to political concerns 
throughout the Eighties. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.-Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Thurs open until 9 p.m. Through Apr. 29: “The 
Image of Abstract Painting in the '80s," including 
works by Agnes Martin, Elizabeth Murray, Milton 
Resnick, and Joan Snyder. Thurs. at 7:30 p.m.: 
curator Susan Stoops discusses the current exhibit 
of paintings from the ‘80s. Free. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7113), 950 Main 
St., Worcester. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 8: recent quilts by Michael James. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE (508-620-1220), 
Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy College Center, 100 
State St., Framingham. Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sees foe 18: paintings and drawings by Kathy 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 

— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University (524- 
1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open daily 
from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species of 
plants in a 265-acre botanical garden designed by 
Frederick Law Olmstead. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway, ; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all under 18 on Sat. moming. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collection of 
The first floor houses changing exhibitions. Through 
Apr. 8: “From Fountainbleau to the Louvre: French 
Master Drawings,” including works by nearly 40 
French artists, including Jaques Callot, Simon 
Vouet, Nicolis Poussin, and Claude Lorrain. Mar. 
31-Jun. 10: “Gods, Thrones, and Peacocks 
Revisited,” thirty miniature northern Indian paintings 
from the collection of John Kenneth Galbraith. 
Thurs.: “Art Within Art: Kunstkamer Painting and Its 
Meanings” is a lecture by art book publisher Gary 
Schwartz at 6 p.m. Free. 

— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “industrial 
Relics,” oil paintings by Anne Seelbach; “In the 
Forest of the Night: Drawings and Paintings from 
the Amazon,” by Prilla Smith Brackett. Tues.: a 
gallery talk by Brackett begins at 4 p.m. Free. 

+ Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all Sat. ing. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children; free to all 
Sat. morning. The decorative arts gallery includes 
17th- and 18th-century British and American silver, 


— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Apr. 6: 
recent work.by Osaka-based architect Tadao 
Ando 


— Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m: Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children five-to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on archaeob- 
otany, ethnobotany, paleobotany, economic botany, 
and orchid taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of Glass 
Flowers,” hand-formed glass models of more than 
800 species. The Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The Museum of 

Zoology covers species from the ear- 
liest fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are whale skele- 
tons, the largest turtle shell ever found, the 
Harvard mastodon, and a 42-foot-long kro- 
nosautus, the only complete and mounted model of 
the sea reptile in the country. ene 
Nature in the MCZ,” an focusing on19th- 
century ornithologist Alexander Wilson, includes 


pre-Columbian materials from Middle America, 

ancient pottery from North and South America, and 

objects representing the Paleolithic and Iron Age 
cultures of Europe. 
— Houghton Library 9495-2444), Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 1 
p.m. Through Apr. 16: “European City Views by 
Thomas Shotter Boys,” drawings, proofs, and illus- 
trated books. 

. — Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Agassiz 
Museum, (495-2463), 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 
Birds,” exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 30: 
“Front Yard Photos from Costa Rica: Insects and 
Flowers Up Close.” 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Mar. 30: “The Sporting Woman: Insights 
from her Past,” a traveling exhibit in celebration of 
Women’s History Month. Apr. 2-27: “Until That Last 
Breath: Women With AIDS," an exhibition of pho- 
tographs by Ann Meredith. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, 621 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Apr. 12: 
“Arteries ‘90s: The Annual Collaborative Student 
— Thompson Gallery, 364 Longwood Ave. Daily 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Apr. 1- 13: “Works for Space,” a series 


, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 6: “Alchemical 
Reconnaissance,” by John Huddleson 
pairing probing landscapes with high- energy 


— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St; 
Mon.-Fri. ong on Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 

Apr. 22: “Paper Architecture,” an exhibition 
of art from the Soviet Union (1979-1989); paintings 
by Rebecca Purdum; “Jno Cook: Radically 
Recycled Cameras,” an exhibition of cameras and 


Photographs. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 


1919-1930," conpateen of the itects’ 
approaches to the use of space, and “TB-AIDS,” 
montages by photojournalist Linda Troeller. 
Through June 10: “From the Ecole 


plans by architect 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508-922- 
8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Apr. 14: works 
by IRWIN, a group of Slovenian (Yugoslavian) 
artists. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN, 
Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
Pe py Po “My Egypt,” a site-specific 
installation by Charles 


PALFREY STREET SCHOOL (926- 1844), 119 
mixed-media 


art 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), Hess 
Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Apr. 1-29: “Watercolors and Monotypes,” 
works by Sara Weeks Peabody. Reception Apr. 1, 
3-5 p.m. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 


3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Graphic Design Gallery Design Center, 30 North 
Main St.; Mon.-Fri. 8:30. a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
Mar. 31: works by Chris Vermaas. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through Apr. 22: 
“Terra a, 0 New Directions in Contemporary 
show of paintings and sculp- 

ture, and “The Landscape Tradition in 
.” Through May 13: “The Art of Hmong 

Textiles.” Through May 6: “The Beauty of Black,” 
Japanese woodblock prints of the late 18th and 
19th centuries. Through May 20: “American 
Architects in Paris," a group exhibition of draw- 


ings. 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741-6440), 
Winfisky Gallery, Lafayette St., Salem. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Apr. 
5:.a mixed-media faculty exhibition. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267- 
6100, x656), 230 the Fenway, Boston. 

— Grossman . Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8.p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 30: 
“A New "an outdoor recreation of Monet's 
grainstacks made with 100 bales of hay by public 
artist Mags Harries and students. 

— Anderson Auditorium and Weems Auditorium. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 4: annual exhibition of 
work by students in all media. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Through Mar. 30: “Paintings: A 
Centennial Exhibition” an exhibition of works by 
Theresa Bernstein organized in celebration of 
Women's History Month. Apr. 2-27: pastel drawings 
by Helen Hawes. 
SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413-585-2760), 
Northampton. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through May 20: an installation by Nancy 
Spero; an exhibition of prints by Yvonee Jacquette; 
“Northampton Postcards,” a group exhibit. Sat.: 
“Juxtaposition: The Art of Nancy Spero,” an all-day 
begins at 9 a.m. Free. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 
— Gallery 11 (381-3518), Cohen Arts Center, Talbot 
Ave. Museum of Fine Arts thesis exhibits are cur- 
ay Se Sen Ma Ae I AE 


UMASS/AMHERST. Student Union Art Gallery, 
(413-545-0792), Amherst. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Apr. 13: figurative paintings and drawings 
by Jonah Kinigstein. 


— Harbor Gallery (929-8282), Columbia Pt., 
Dorchester. Mon. and Wed. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Tues. 


’ and Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 


Sat. 1-5 p.m. Apr. 2-26: works by Ros Barron. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Mar. 30: “Mystic Places and 
Spiritual Spaces,” color photographs by Alison 
Abel. Apr. 3-30: “A Survey of Printworks in Color,” a 
juried exhibition. Reception Thurs., 4-7 p.m. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235-0320), 
Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Tues.-Wed. open until 9 p.m. 
Sun., 2-5 p.m. Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. 
on Sun. Apr. 6-Jun. 11: “Arcadia in America: 
Kensett's The White Mountains — Mount 
Washington,” a exhibit featuring landscape paint- 
ings by John F. Kensett, Jasper Cropsey, and 
Frederic Church; and an installation by Kate 
Ericson and Mel Ziegler. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery (734-5200, 
126), 180 the Riverway, Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 
p.m. Through Apr. 2: “Monuments,” an exhibition of 
oil paintings by Heather Atwood. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rie. 2, 
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Ferformmng Arts 


EVERY THURS., FRI., & SAT. 8PM © SUN. 7:30PM 
"The food is terrific . . + Bravo!" 
delson, 





Now in it's 6th year, the festival 
brings you over 14 perfor- 
mances be leading women acl ls 

writes and performers from 
U.S. and around the 008. 
Theatre! Dance ! Music! 
Comedy! 

April 7 Pearl Cleage 
Robbie McCauley & 
Jeannie Hutchins 
April 8 Dance rep em 
April 13 & 14 Lady Gourd 
Sangoma and more! 
For more info. call 
524-4576 


64 Wyman St. 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


9th 
Hiularious 


S\EASH HET 
MIONTEH! 


The show knocks 'em Dead!" 
Robin Dougherty, The Boston Phoenix 
Lots of audience participation! 
TIX TO SHOW ONLY ALSO AVAILABLE! GROUP RATES AVAILABLE! 


3 ENTREE CHOICES! (617) 482-0930 
Nick's Dinner Theatre, 100 Warrenton St. 





A DOUBLE BILLING! 
STRING 


| TURTLE ISLAND Site 


wnoTHe REALLY ECLECTIC 
STRING QUARTET 


Friday April 6, 1990, 8 PM 3 


Berklee Performance Center 
136 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


Available at the Berklee Performance Center Box Office, Ticketmaster 
locations (Tower Records, Record Town, Orpheum Theatre) or charge by 
phone (617) 931-2000. 

PRESENTED BY CHARLES RIVER. CONCERTS & AARON CONCERT MANAGEMENT. 
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Tickets $17 $15 



























Straight 
from the 
London 


stage 


An all 
new 


Musical Comedy 
March 29 to May 6 


GIORDANO'S 
DINNER THEATRE 
Rte 97 
Georgetown, MA 
For reservations 


(508) 
352-7300 












The Learning from Performers Program 
at Harvard and Radcliffe announces 


Talk/Discussion with 
Saxophonist/Composer 


STEVE LACY 


1989-90 Kayden Artist-in-Residence 
Thursday, April 5 at 3 p.m. 

Leverett House Junior Common Room 
(corner of DeWolfe and Mill Streets), 
Cambridge 

Free and open to the public. 


Call 495-8676 for information 



































A.R.T/NEW STAGES - Hasty reiting Theatre 


ROAD) 383=2aE 
NIRVAMe. ZOS7’B 


by Arthur Kopit MEK 8 ene 
y 7 ” by Allan Knee 

directed by Michael Bloom _. 

A Madbiidend eduthing toe piagined ety Jerome Kilty 


greed, sex, and hot properties in the work Soo tM, Barrie and he rlaonship 





OutTRAGEOUS! 





















high-powered world of Hollywood. with the family that pro 
Mar. 29, 30, Apr. 11, 12 at 8 Saal chawte behind hue Gay, Petar Pen. 
\ X- (-plosively funny! bak! "Torii 6 paren 








g hort th the ne children to stay to stay home! | 

















































64 Bratdle St ¢ Harvard Square « Cambridge «¢ 547-8300 


Slee : 
Muy renuine 
Dratt 


Now through April 7 


Student Tickets $16 Sun 
Student Rush - Haif pr 
CALL FOR TICKETS 
TODAY! 
(401) 351-4242 


TRINITY REP 


SAT 


SATURDAY ¢ APRIL 7 


Club Ill 
608 Somerville Avenue * Somerville ¢ Call 623-6957 for details 
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CHEHALIS 
& BAND 









APRIL 2 
CITI/AXIS 























Contemporary 
eat beech See pei DOORS OPEN AT 7:30 
Tower Auditorium TICKETS AVAILABLE THRU 
Mass College of Art TICKETMASTER OR AT CITI 
621 Huntington Ave. DAY OF SHOW ONLY. 
Se SEE OUR OTHER AD 
ee ee MUSIC POLL IN THIS SECTION 
door, or Call FOR MORE DETAILS 


a ee oe 


738-8636 






For more than thirty years, the Greater Boston 
Youth Symphony Orchestras (GBYSO) 
have provided music education of the 
highest quality to talented elementary- 
and secondary-school music students 
from the New England area. GBYSO 
graduates are now members of such 
FSamous orchestras as the Boston, Atlanta, 
Baltimore, and San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestras, and the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 



















32nd Anniversary Concert 
Symphony Hall, 8 p.m. 
David Commanday, conducting 


April 1 













Senior Orchestra Outreach Concert 
Malden High School, 7:30 p.m. 
David Commanday, conducting 


April 7 









Greater Boston Youth Symphony Orchestras 
855 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
617/353-3398 









SPRING 
PERFORMANCE 
SERIES 
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Wednesday, April 4, 8 p.m. 
Perseverance Theatre Company's 


Coyote Builds 
North America 


$12 general admission/$6 children, students & seniors 









Saturday, March 31, 8 p.m. 
. -* : Pe r - 
African Heritage Tout 
S12 general admissions $6 children, Students & seniors 
* African Heritage Tour featruing No Name Gospel 
Sneers, | so, Los Pleneros De La 21 & Thorkoza 
Friday & Saturday, May 18 & 19,8 p.m. 
Nl ott 
National Dance 
| Y 
Company of Senegal 


$20, SIS. S18 Reserved Seati 


Friday & Saturday, April 13 & 14, 8 p.m. 


Lady Gourd 
Sangoma 


$14/$12 reserved seating 








7m : GOOD VIBRATIONS 


“ ‘i TOWER RECOROS AND MORE 


cate FOR. ae (617) 931-2000 


The Strand Theatre 


543 Columbia Road « Dorchester 
For more information call (617) 282-8000 
On street parking, paid lot with security one and a half blocks from the Theatre on Belden Street. 
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by Bill Marx 


AIN’T NO MAN DRAGGED THAT MOON 
DOWN YET And Me I’m Still Alive and 
Breathin’. A ‘‘script-in-hand performance”’ 
of a new work performed by M.C.I. 
Lancaster inmates Tracie McGinnis and 
Lisa Odell, with director/performer Sheryl 
Stoodley, about their lives in prison. The 
piece uses ‘“‘storytelling, music, and 
videotapes"’ to explore ‘‘the complicated 
and painful relationship between help- 
lessness and power, abuse and responsi- 
bility."" A discussion follows each per- 
formance. Presented by the Women in 
Theatre Festival at Suffolk University’s C. 
Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple Street, Boston 
(524-4576), April 8. Curtain is at 2 and 4 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8; discounts avail- 
able for students, seniors, and Festival 
members. 

APRIL FOOLS. Jackson Gillman, the 
“Stand-Up Chameleon,"’ mixes tall tales 
with rib-tickling humor for an evening of 
“warm-hearted and zany comedy.” 
Presented by Storytellers in Concert at the 
First Congregational Church, 11 Church 
Street, Cambridge (628-5865) , March 31. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $9; $5 
for students and seniors. 

BAAL. Bertolt Brecht's first full-length play 
is the story of a drunken, ruthless, woman- 
izing poet and singer. Despite the anti- 
heroic portrait, some of the romanticism of 
the wandering poet still clings to Baal, and 
the brusque poetic language of the play, 
heavily influenced by writers such Villon and 
Buchner, has a raw and insinuating power. 
Internationally acclaimed director Robert 
Woodruff is at the heim. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , 
through April 7. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. (See review in this 
issue. ) 

BIG BUTT GIRLS, HARD-HEADED 
WOMEN. A presentation of Rhodessa 
Jones’s work-in-progress, a play about 
“women in the city and county jails of 
California."’ Following the performance, a 
panel discussion entitled ‘‘Voice Out of 
Prison’’ will address issues of ‘empower- 
ment and dignity, rehabilitation and the 
potential for change.’’ Presented by the 
Women in Theatre Festival at Suffolk 
University’s C. Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple 
Street, Boston (524-4576) , April 7. Curtain 
is at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8; discounts 
available for students, seniors, and Festival 
members. 

BLACK DIRT. Critically acclaimed New 
York performance artist Robert Whitman 
(who rarely ventures outside the Big Apple, 
except to Europe) presents the world 
premiere of his latest experimental piece, 
which utilizes “‘juxtapositions of film projec- 
tions, eccentric props, lighting and sound 
effects, performed actions and text, and 
spatial shifts within and outside a large 
mutable structure.” After its debut here, the 
unconventional work will tour to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Minneapolis. Presented 
by the MIT List Visual Arts Center and the 
Arts Company at MIT's Experimental Media 
Facility (the Cube), Wiesner Building, 20 
Ames Street, Cambridge (253-4680) , April 
5 through 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $8; $6 for students. 
BROTHER RED. A new play by Thomas 
Grimes, about a black family coping with 
AIDS. At Heatley Auditorium, UMass Bos- 
ton campus, Boston (262-7251), through 
March 31. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $10; -$8 for students. 
CLEARING THE HEART and SALLY’S 
RAPE. The first piece on this double bill 
spotlights Pearl Cleage of the Just Us 
Theatre Company in a ‘‘multi-media, one- 
woman show/ritual that looks at the need to 
liberate the new woman from old myths and 
shackles." The other play, by Robbie 
McCauley (of the original for colored girls. . . 
cast) and performed by the author with 
Jeanne Hutchins, moves from the present to 
the Georgia plantation survived by 
McCauley’s great-great-grandmother to ex- 
plore ‘‘with power and caring the com- 
plicated relationships between black and 
white women.” Presented by the Women in 
Theatre Festival at Suffolk University’s C. 
Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple Street, Boston 
(524-4576) , April 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $12 to $14; discounts avail- 
able for students, seniors, and Festival 
members. 

COYOTE BUILDS NORTH AMERICA. The 
lauded Perseverance Theatre Company of 
Alaska is touring New England with a play 
about “Old Man Coyote, an ancient 
trickster/creator-figure who appears in vari- 
ous guises in the oral traditions of Native 
American tribes.’’ The unusual piece, which 
incorporates storytelling, music, dance, and 
visual design, is the result of a collaboration 
among author Barry Lopez, composer John 
Luther Adams, Perseverance Theatre artis- 
tic director Molly Smith, choreographer 
Doug Elkins, and visual artist Bill C. Ray. 
Presented by the New England Foundation 
for the Arts at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Road, Dorchester (282-8000), 
April 4. Curtain is at 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday. Tix $12; $6 for children. 

DIS, VOICES FROM A SHELTER. A series 
of linked monologues, written and per- 
formed by Raymond McNiece, that forms 
“‘a powerful portrait of homeless people."’ 
At the Leland Center, Boston Center for the 
Arts, 532 Tremont Street, Boston 
(524-6075) , through April 11. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Monday through Wednesday. Tix 
$19. 


DON JUAN IN HELL. The Shavian guide to 
Hades, where the devil and his minions 
debate, rather than fry, their way through 
eternity. Presented by the Winter Company 
at the Leland Center, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (423-2966), through April 22. 
Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $12. 

DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL! A musical 
spoof of classic television shows, theme 
songs, and commercials. Its cast of six 
parodies over 75 characters from tele- 
vision’s past four decades. Presented by 
Club Cabaret at the Club Café, 209 
Columbus Avenue, Boston (536-0972), 
through April 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 5 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $19.50 to $22.50; ‘couch 
potatoes’’ who bring their remote controls 
receive $5 off until April 1. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. The 
Fabulous Invalid continues to linger — as 
parodist Gerard Alessandrini, like some 
humming Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. In 
this hilarious new edition of the long-running 
commercial-theater spoof, Alessandiii, as 
usual, gets the last word and the last laugh 
while assorted icons of the medium get, 
well, the last rites. Rex Harrison, ga-ga in his 
dotage; Tyne Daly, swaggering through 
Gypsy with a pistol; the rock star Sting, 
turning Mack the Knife into cut-rate cutlery; 
and Dustin Hoffman's Shylock, ' warbling 
songs from The Graduate (‘‘Hello 
Shakespeare, my old friend/| think you are 
the living end’), are among the gooses 
newly cooked in Alessandrini’s oven — 
which, appropriately for 1990, is as hot as 
Kathleen Turner's tin roof. At the Terrace 
Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
FUN HOUSE MIRROR. Boston premiere of 
a new play by Dori Appel, about two sisters 
in their 30s who, following the death of their 
mother, “are faced with their distorted 
perceptions of childhood and each other.”’ 
At the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge (491-8166), April 5 
through 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students 
and seniors. 

GET ANY GUY THRU PSYCHIC MIND 
CONTROL OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
Whether or not this show is any good, it’s 
certainly got the title of the year. The worid 
premiere of a new “comedy-drama with 
music’’ by Cherie Bennett about ‘“‘four 
sisters in a second-generation country- 
western group who find themselves desti- 
tute in a Nashville park."’ Presented by Act ! 
Arena Theatre at the Keefe Technical 
School, corner of Winter and Fountain 
Streets, Framingham (508-820-9885) , 
through April 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $11 to $16; $2.50 discount 
for students and seniors. 

GROWING UP QUEER IN AMERICA. 
Written and performed by Chris Cinque, this 
“comic/tragic monologue”’ takes us on a 
tour of one woman's hell. The play opens in 
New Jersey, moves on to Florida, and winds 
up on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
where our tour guide finds paradise with 
“that one special woman."’ Presented by 
the Women in Theatre Festival at Suffolk 
University’s C. Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple 
Street, Boston (524-4576) , April 5. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Thursday. Tix $11 to $13; 
discounts available for students, seniors, 
and Festival members. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO OMAHA. 
The world premiere of a drama by Libby 
Jacobs that deals with ‘‘the struggle of an 
emotionally powerful woman and a sensual 
young man for control of a confused girl.”’ 
Presented by the Triangle Theater Com- 
pany at the Paramount Penthouse Theatre, 
58 Berkeley Street, Boston (426-3550), 
through April 21. Curtain is 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Saturday. Tix $15. 
HEAVEN’S MY DESTINATION. A new 
play adapted by the fledgling Blueknuckle 
Theatre Company from Thornton Wilder's 
slight comic novel about a born-again 
Christian in the '30s who travels through the 
country ‘‘selling textbooks, Gandhi, and the 
Word of God.” Crawling in at slightly under 
three hours, this production stuffs more 
than 20 sprained hambones and an off-key 
‘‘jazz’’ quartet playing '30s chestnuts onto 
a stage no bigger than an elephant’s 
tookas. It’s a circle of Hell Dante must have 
missed — or didn’t have the guts to write 
about. At the Blueknuckle Theatre, 18 
Peterborough Street, Boston (728-1454), 
through April 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, with a matinee 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8. 

THE IMMIGRANT. Mark Harelik’s play, 
based on the life of his grandfather, is about 
a Russian Jew who ends up in Texas and 
“works himself into the American dream." 
Daniel Shay, artistic director the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, is staging the popular 
drama. At the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926) , April 6 through 26. Cur- 
tain is at 7:30 p.m. on Monday (press 
opening), at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:45 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $11 to $20. 
INTO THE WOODS. The national! touring 
production of composer/lyricist Stephen 
Sondheim and writer/director James Lapi- 
ne’s Tony Award-winning musical answer to 
the question, what happens to fairy-tale 
characters after “happily ever after’? At 
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the Providence Performing Arts Center, 220 
Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-421-2787), April 6 through 8. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$27.50 to $33.50. 

LEGENDS ALIVE! Aprii may be the 
cruelest month: it's resuscitating Calvin 
Coolidge, along with Abe Lincoln and 
Revolutionary War heroine Molly Pitcher, in 
a series of one-person shows at the Old 
South Meeting House. Boston actor Jim 
Cooke plays silent Cal, whom he maintains 
was not only a gabber but a wit, én April 6; 
Marcia Perimutter is Pitcher, slinging grit 
from the battlefield, on April 7. (Bart 
McCarthy's Lincoin Play to follow.) At the 
Old South Meeting House, corner of Wash- 
ington and Milk streets, Boston 
(482-6439) , April 6 through 28. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12; 
$20 for two performances; $25 for three. 
LES MISERABLES. The superduper musi- 
cal blockbuster — winner of eight Tony 
Awards — is back warbling about the plight 
of the poor An aill-singing, all-dancing, 
scenically spectacular version of the 19th- 
century Victor Hugo epic that pits the saintly 
Jean Valjean against the implacable inspec- 
tor Javert. At the Shubert Theatre, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through May 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$25 to $50; $16 for students. (See review in 
this issue.) 

THE LOST BOYS. Allan Knee's ‘tender 
and poignant’ drama explores playwright 
J.M. Barrie's relationship with the English 
family that was to become the inspiration 
for Peter Pan. Jerome Kilty, a longtime 
associate of the American Repertory 
Theatre as actor and director, is at the helm, 
and Jeremy Geidt plays Barrie. Part of the 
American Repertory Theatre's 1990 New 
Stages Series, at the Hasty Pudding 
Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), in repertory April 5 through 
29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $29. 

LOVE LETTERS. The correspondence 
course of true love never did run smooth. 
But the journey of Andrew Makepeace 
Ladd Wil and Melissa Gardner, charted 
entirely through their letters, is tess bumpy 
than badly timed. The two pass as furiously 
as notes in the fourth grade through each 
other’s lives but never seem to make it into 
the same envelope. Which makes for a 
small, sweet reach-out-return-to-sender 
saga rather perfectly told by that Boswell of 
WASPdom, A.R. Gurney. This deceptively 
simple theater event (which became a 
Broadway hit) rests like twin elbows on 


“deft, fervent writing and a terrific gimmick. 


Since the script is unmemorized but rather 
read aloud like the correspondence it is, the 
two-person cast rotates weekly. Jason 
Robards and Elaine Stritch are the passion- 
ate pen pals through April 1; Robert Wagner 
and Stephanie Powers dip into the mailbag 
April 3 through 8. At the Wilbur Theatre, 
246 Tremont Street, Boston (423-4008) , 
through April 8. Curtain is‘at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 to’$37.50. 

THE MALADY OF DEATH and DRAWING 
ON A MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE. The first 
play of this double bill is written by French 
playwright and novelist Marguerite Duras 
and deals with ‘‘the haunting mystery of a 
woman's encounter with a man who cannot 
love."’ The piece features Rosemary Quinn 
and Tina Shepard of the highly praised 
group, The Talking Band. The second piece 
features English performance artist Bobby 
Baker “demonstrating her considerable 
expertise as a visual artist, mother, and 
baker."’ Presented by the Women in 
Theatre Festival at Suffolk University, C. 
Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple Street, Boston 
(524-4576) , April 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday. Tix $11 to $13; discounts available 
for students, seniors, and Festival members. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. The 
Bard revived but didn’t romanticize Falstaff 
in this follow-up to Henry IV Parts | and Ii, 
ostensibly written because Queen Elizabeth 
wanted to see the fat knight in love. Here the 
corpulent carouser is ensconced in the 
Elizabethan boonies, pursuing two rich 
provincials’ wives in the hopes of untying 
their purse strings along with their knicker 
laces. Instead of getting his hands on some 
ready pounds, the oily scalawag ends up 
getting pounded upon, in this closest 
Shakespeare play to a sitcom. In Edward 
Gilbert's production, Jack Aranson gives 
Falstaff an autumnal vigor, and Munson 
Hicks, as a jealous husband, mixes fury with 
a wronged-schoolboy doggedness. 
Presented by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266-3913), 
through April 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $14 to $29. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. The 
annual North Shore Music Theatre spring 
Shakespeare production, for high-school 
students and others, is directed by David 
Zoffoli and features original music by James 
Woodland. Selected performances open to 
the public. At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly 
(1-800-649-7125) , March 31 through Aprit 
7. Curtain is at 2:30 p.m. on Wednesday 
and at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15; $7.50 
for students. 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton Baked Theatre's latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It's often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incongruous; “Shakespeare's Seven 
Ages of Man with-Bathtowel,”’ for example, 
is a remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 








the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elim Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $15; discounts for seniors and 
students. 

THE ROAD TO NIRVANA. Arthur (Wings) 
Kopit's latest play, a no-holds-barred satire 
on Tinsel Town, was inspired by David 
Mamet's own swing at Hollywood, Speed- 
the-Piow. Michael Bioom directs this 
“scatological, Rabelaisian, yet ultimately 
moral tale."’ Part of the American Repertory 
Theatre's 1990 New Stages Series. At the 
Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), in repertory 
through April 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday (March 30 and 31 
Only). Tix $16 to $29. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN 
ARE DEAD. Tom Stoppard’s absurdist 
rewrite of Hamlet undergoes a sex change 
in Richard Freeman's production, with Bob 
Jolly as Ophelia, David Mold as Gertrude, 
and Heather Glenn as Polonius. New Ehrlich 
stalwarts Vincent P. Mahler and Chris 
Tarjan play the philosophical goofbalis, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316), through Aprit 8. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15; $10 for children, senior 
citizens, New Ehrlich members, and Boston 
theater artists who bring a headshot, 
résumé, or playbill. 

THE RUFFIAN ON THE STAIR. Joe 
Orton's sinister first play, originally written 
for radio, reflects Harold Pinter's influence 
on the budding satirist. “In a world run by 
fools,"’ wrote Orton about this black com- 
edy, ‘the writer can only chronicle the 
doings of fools or their victims."’ Presented 
by E.Y.E. Studios at the House of Borax, 99 
Union Street, Boston (695-1831), through 
April 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Donation $5. (See review in this 
issue.) . 

A SHAYNA MAIDEL. The Boston premiere 
of Barbara Lebow's award-winning drama 
about the reunion of two sisters, Rose and 
Lusia Weiss, who have been separated for 
years because of the Holocaust. The play is 
set in Rose's apartment and Lusia's mind 
— which sometimes overiap like settings in 
an Alan Ayckbourn play. Director Spiro 
Veloudos makes rather a jumble of reality 
and memory; even given the Lyric’s physical 
limitations, the fantasy scenes, both 
ritualistic and reminiscent, need to be better 
delineated. Still, the play is moving if not 
exquisite, primarily because it is earnestly 
and urgently played. Rebecca Fasanelio, in 
particular, captures both the youthful 
ebuillience of the pre-war Lusia and the hard 
frailty of the woman who has survived the 
camps. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charlies 
Street, Boston (742-8703), through April 
15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17. 
SHEAR MADNESS. This dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit 
(which is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the unisex hair salon where the show is 
set. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage II, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $22 

TOMFOOLERLY. A cabaret made up of 
Tom Leher's witty and acerbic songs. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), through May 5. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 
THE WOMAN WHO SHOT LENIN. An 
artsy-fartsy exercise in feminist revisionism, 
Svetlana Boym’s black comedy is an 
attempt to dramatize how one of history's 
lost faces in the crowd — in this case a 
pistol-packin’ Jewish revolutionary who 


attempted to assassinate Lenin — deserves _ 


to have not only her 15 minutes but two full 
hours. (To accentuate the Warhol angle, 
Boym brings in Valerie Solanas, the woman 
who tried to shoot him, along with Salomé 
and Charlotte Corday.) But the playwright 
fritters away our interest in her enigmatic 
heroine, Fanny Kaplan; she’s no more than 
a sick stick figure, a dotty clotheshorse on 
which the playwright can drape her psy- 
chosexual theories and Sadean comic 
routines. At the Charlestown Working 
Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (242-3534), through April 8. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 5 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12.50 to $13.50; $2 
discount for students and seniors. 

WOMEN IN THEATRE FESTIVAL ‘90. 
Besides offering the performance pieces 
and full-scale productions listed separately, 
the ambitious Festival is presenting a series 
of staged readings and panel discussions at 
Suffolk University’s C. Walsh Theatre, 55 
Temple Street, Boston (524-4576) , April 2 
through 8. On Monday, April 2, at 8 p.m.: 
Bronagh Murphy and Honour Molloy's 
Maiden Voyages, a drama about the women 
who give birth and work at a Dublin hospital, 
followed by a discussion about “Form 
Versus Content’ to include Anne Bogart, 
artistic director of the. Trinity Repertory 
Company, and playwright Paula Vogel. On 
Tuesday, April 3, at 8 p.m.: My Visit With 
MGM (My Grandmother Marta), by Edit 
Villareal, a ‘‘realist/surrealist’’ examination 
of three generations of a family that 
immigrated to the U.S. from Mexico. On 
Wednesday, April 4, at 8 p.m.: Swan Play, 
by Elizabeth Egloff, a ‘strangely lovely and 
erotic play’’ about a woman who rescues a 
wounded swan, featuring the actress 
Lindsay Crouse. Tix $5. 






Now Playing! Tonight at § PM! 


March 29—April 8, 1990 


” Wang Center, Boston * 


Hurry! Call Today 
931-2000 
FER paarER, 

9-9, seven days a week 

in Person: 

Wang Center Box Office 
(beginning March 19) 4 
270 Tremont St., Boston 


Monday-Saturday, 
10 am - 6 pm and at all 
Ticketmaster Outlets 


sensational 
“20th century” 
choreographers 
all in one 


spectacular 
evening! 

‘ : 
A World Premiere work by 
Monica Levy set to original 
music by Czechoslavakian- 
born composer Tomas 
Svoboda. * 


Tickets for Swan Lake now on sale! 
Phone orders only. Call 931-2000 


Ticket Prices 4 

$10.50, $19.50, $24.50, 
$30.50, $36.50, $46.50* 

All prices include 50¢ Wang Center 4 
Restoration Fee 

* Dress Circle price includes a $10.00 
contribution to Boston Ballet 

For Group Sales Information, call (617) 


964-4070, ext. 230 or 231 All sales final 
George Balanchine's glitter- 


ing seek ecg tr of iS B O STO N s 
Ballet. A , BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 


Sponsored by AT&T 


Allegri Diversi, 
choreographed by The Royal 
Ballet's Resident Choreogra- 
pher, David Bintley, to the 
music of Gioacchino Rossini. 


Theme and Variations, 


Photo: Jack Mitchell Carla Stallings and Serge Lavoie 
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"AIRBORNE: MEISTER ECKHART” 


Robert Davidson’s Majestic Work for 
Dancers, Singers and Aerialists 


A narrator, soprano soloist, and a chorus of singers serve as dramatic guides 
for this tribute to the medieval German mystic Johannes Eckhart. A cast of thir 
ty dancers, singers, and aerialists on low-flying trapezes perform in this epic 
masterwork that uniquely blends the worlds of dance, theatre and opera. 


April5,6&7 8pm 


Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama * 539 Tremont Street 
Arrive early for Free Pre-Performance Talk 7:00 pm, April 6 & 7 only. 
Tickets: $14 


CHARGE BY PHONE 720-3434 


Tickets con be purchased at all Ticketron locations, Bostix in Faneuil Hall and Out-of-Town 
Tickets in Harvard Square, 


A National Performance Network Event 
Sponsored in part by the New England Foundation for the Arts. 
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TOP 
EC SINGLES 


1 Sinead O'Connor 1 Do Not Want What | Haven't Got 

2 Peter Murphy Deep 

3 Mikinight Oi Bie Sky Mining 

4 The Jesus & Mary Chain Automatic 

5 The Beautiful South Welcome to the Beautiful South 

6 The Smithereens 11 

7 They Might Be Giants Feed 

8 The Stone Reses The Stone Roses 

8 John Wesley Harding Here Comes The Groom 

10 The Beleved Hagpinese 

11 Del Amitri Waking Hours 

12 The Creatures Boomerang 

13 The Relndegs Lest Souls 

14 Michael Penn March 

15 The Ocean Blue The Ocean Biue 

16 The Rave Ups Chance 

17 Wie Here at Home 

18 Heretix Gods & Gangsters 

18 The Mission U.K. Carved in Sand 

20 Tanita Takaram _ The Sweet Keeper 

21 The Cramps Stay Sick 

22 The Blue Aeropianes Swagger 

Rick Lowe Party of One 

24 The Sugarcubes Mere Today, Tomorrow, 
Next Week 

25 The House of Love The House of Love 


1 Depeche Mede Enjey 

2 The Church Metropolis 

3 Bectrenic Getting Away With It 
4 David Bowie Fame 80 

5 The The Jealous of Youth 

6 Renegade Soundwave Biting My Nails 

7 Happy Mondays Rallelujahi 

8 Kate Bush Be Kind To My Mistakes 
9 The Fall Telephone Thing 

10 The Chilis Beavenly Pop Hit 


TOP Boston 


ENROCKS 


Gods and Gangsters 
Lest Souls 
- Thing of Beauty 
“Trigpia’ With The Angels” 


P Moods for 


MODERNS 


1 Paris Te Break The Grip of Shame 
2 Tackhead Friendly As A Hand Grenade 
3 Ryuichi Sakamote Beauty 
4 Varicgs Towering Dub inferno 
5 Revolting Cocks Let's Get Physical 
6 John Zorn Naked City 
7 A ike Called Quest Peoples’ instinctive Travels 
and the Paths of Rhythm 
8 Meat Beat Manifesto Deg Star Man 
9 Digital Undersreand Sex Packets 
10 Loop A Guilded Eternity 
TOP Jazz 
1 Tony Willams Native Heart 
2 Superbine Saperbtue 2 
3 Eddie Gomez Street Smart 
4 David Frishberg Lot's Eat Home 
65 James Newtsa love 
& Jenn ira flaked City 
7 Gary Barton Bewion 
8 Ken Schaperst Making Lunch 
8 Lounge Liards Veice of Chunk 
is 10 Jim Breck Tropic Affair 


WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 








*&k'2The Beautiful South, 
WELCOME TO THE BEAUTI- 
FUL SOUTH (Elektra). From 
1985 until their break-up in 1988, 
the Housemartins made some of 
the catchiest and most scathing 
indictments of Thatcher’s Eng- 
land, and social inequality in 
general. The Beautiful South, 
Started by former Housemartins 
Paul Heaton and. Dave Heming- 
way, try to wear that mantle of 
right-minded cleverness, and they 
can't bring it off. Songwriter 
Heaton still pens wryly sarcastic 
and witty observations, and his 
trademark quivering, nasal tenor 
is intact, but the music’s pure pop 
sparkle is gone. 

That’s not to say that the 
Beautiful South had to be House- 
martins Il. But Heaton and his new 
writing partner, guitarist David 
Rotheray, don’t pay enough at- 
tention to song structure. Rhymes 
are haphazard, verses are sloppy 
— there’s nothing to make their 
tunes crisp and memorable. Some 
numbers do shine: the single ‘You 





-Keep It All In,” the very House- 


martins-sounding ‘‘Oh  Black- 
pool,”’ the poignant ‘‘I’ll Sail This 
Ship Alone,’’ the bonus track 
“Straight In at 37"’ (a snide take 
on image-making in the pop 
business — ‘‘But it’s the partially 
clothed for the partially 
sighted/Behind over matter 
keeps the crowds delighted’), 
and ‘‘Woman in the Wall,” a 
Squeeze-meets-Edgar-Allan-Poe 
story of domestic abuse. 

— Karen Schlosberg 


*k*x*xMC Hammer, PLEASE 
HAMMER DON’T HURT ’EM 
(Capitol). This album lacks the 
one man’s bravado of classic rap. 
Hammer's style is to talk: some- 
times intimately, as in his remake 
of the Chi-Lites’ ‘Have You Seen 
Her,’’ sometimes with an edgy 
snideness, as in ‘‘She’s Soft and 
Wet."’ The wry humor of his 
downplayed recitatives can repay 
a listener's attention. He sums up 
the otherwise musclebound ‘‘Yo!! 
Sweetness” in a sardonic “Give 
me a call on my mobile phone”’ 
and bares the soul of the pimp 
villain of ‘Crime Story’’ in one 
short outcry: ‘‘Somebody tell my 
mother | love her!’’ Yet Hammer's 
moments of truth are hard to find 
amid the army of props — horns, 
back-up vocals, and big, crushing 
(but, oddly, as bouncy as Paula 
Abdul) beats. Of these 13 songs, 
only the two slow numbers ‘‘Have 
You Seen Her’’ and ‘Help the 
Children’ (restating Marvin 
Gaye’s ‘Mercy, Mercy Me’’) 
would suffer for Hammer's not 
being in them. 

— Michael Freedberg 


* * *Gilberto Gil, O ETERNO 
DEUS MU DANCA (Tropical 
Storm, Import). Brazilian 
bandleader Gil’s first release since 
the universally acclaimed Soy 
Loco Por Ti América is now 
available only as an import, but it 
will be released in late spring on 
the Tropical Storm label. The 
Eternal God Who Dances is worth 
ferreting out. Gil’s trademark 
eclecticism pervades these 10 
songs, from the extra funky title 
track to the Brazilian reggae of 
‘“‘Muther de coronel.’’ Samba, 
bossa nova, lyrical ballads — 
they're all here in the latest 
expression of tropicalisimo, an 
intangible fusion of musical style 
and cultural rebellion that Gilberto 
Gil and Caetano Veloso launched 
during the ’60s. 

Knowing what a philosophical 
lyricist Gil is, | miss translations, 
especially for a tune like ‘‘De Bob 
Dylan a Bob Marley mu samba 
provocacdo."’ Nevertheless, Gil’s 
warm and versatile voice and his 
crisp guitar playing communicate 
plenty. The emotional power of 
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Gil’s melodies is undeniable, even 
when strings sweeten the mix to 
the brink of schmaitz. If this album 
shows a softer side of Gil than Soy 
Loco did, it is still a splendid 
offering from one of Brazil’s most 
appealing artists. 


— Banning Eyre 
**'The Havalinas, THE 
HAVALINAS (Elektra). This 


trio's country-flavored garage- 
rock sound owes more than a bit 
to John Cougar Mellencamp. 
Mellencamp producer Don 
Gehman even manned the board. 
But singer Tim Connell’s: lyrics 
move Mellencamp’s small-town, 
working-class aesthetic to the big 
city. ‘“‘There Was This Mother” 
and ‘‘High Hopes’’ plumb the 
complex problems of the urban 
poor. Yet ‘Sticks and Stone,” 
“Jesus and Johnny,” and ‘Fill 
"Em Up” are cliché’d essays on 
bigotry, drug dealers, and the 
difficulties of child-rearing, re- 
spectively. ‘‘Not a Lot To Ask 
For’’ tackles relationships from a 
woman's viewpoint, but Mellen- 
camp’s ‘‘Martha Says’’ has 
already done so, and better. The 
strongest tune is the harmonica- 
laced ‘Don’t Feel Bad,’’ which 
uses the band’s acoustic base to 
put across its poignant story of 
heartache. 

— David Daley 


*xk*Various Artists, 
GUITARSPEAK Il. (IRS). 
Guitarspeak isn’t exactly the new 
Esperanto, but there’s a certain 
thrill that only an amped-up six- 
string can provide. This in- 
strumental grab bag could use a 
few more of them. Nonetheless, 
it's a kick to hear Jan Akkerman 
quote his old Focus hit ‘‘Hocus- 
Pocus,’ and to hear old hands 
like Robin Trower, Mahagony 
Rush's Frank Marino, and Tony 
lommi (well, at least Trower and 
Marino) _ still strut their style. 
Check out Jean-Paul Bourelly, if 
you haven't already. His un- 
restrained, Hendrixian jazz 
provides the kind of jollies that 
guitar-heads thrive on. 

— Ted Drozdowski 


BLUES 


* *'2The Assassins, CUT ME 
LOOSE (Seymour). Washing- 
ton’s Assassins serve up a musi- 
cal deli platter on their third album 
for the North Carolina-based 
Seymour label. Led by guitarist 
Jim Thackery, a 14-year veteran 
of the Nighthawks, and vocalist 
Tommy Lepson, the Assassins 
deliver steaming rock, R&B, 
blues, and gospel. 

Lepson’s smoky voice calls to 
mind John Hiatt strung-out on 
testosterone. His vocals highlight 
the driving minor-key blues “‘Keep 
Cool (Don’t Be a Fool),’’ the 
gospel-drenched ‘Take Me in 
Your Arms,’’ and the Memphis- 
style soul ballad “If You Go.”’ 
Thackery’s bluesy guitar work 
shines on songs like ‘I’m 
Changin’ "’ and the title track — 
though, to their credit, the As- 
sassins seem interested in show- 
casing their songs rather than 
their considerable chops. An 
album well worth hunting down for 
blues and _ roots-music fans. 
(Available from Seymour Re- 
cords, Box 5308, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 27403.) 

— Dan Kening 


* kk xkJunior Parker, James 
Cotton, Pat Hare, MYSTERY 
TRAIN (Rounder). This CD is a 
must for anyone interested in 
blues or in the roots of rock and 
roll. The tunes come from the 
legendary Sun Records archive. 
Although Elvis made the tune 
“‘Mystery Train’’ famous, Junior 
Parker, along with Sun owner Sam 
Phillips, wrote it, and Parker 
recorded it first. His version, 


charged with a down-home 
groove and a blend of saxophone, 
bass, and Parker's sax-like voice, 
stirs a genuine sensuality. Also on 
tap is another electrified country 
tune from Parker, “Love My 
Baby’’; rough-edged urban blues 
like ‘Cotton Crop Blues’’ (James 
Cotton), ‘Sittin’ Drinkin’ and 
Thinkin’ '' (Parker), and “Bonus 








Pay"’ (Pat Hare); slick, jazzy 
blues like ‘‘Sittin’ at My Window"’; 
and songs like the rock 
predecessor ‘‘My Baby.”’ 
— Bob J. Cohen 
JAZZ 
kk*k'2Teo Macero, THE 


BEST OF TEO MACERO 
(Stash). This 22-track CD collec- 
tion is culled mostly from un- 
released recordings made in 
Macero’s heyday — when he was 
a composer, arranger, producer, 
conductor, and tenor saxist at 
Columbia Records in the '50s and 
60s. It also includes five tracks 
released on a 10-inch licensed to 
Debut Records in 1953, on which 
Macero plays with a dry, Lester 
Young sound that rises in ghostly, 
high-pitched tones and is joined 
by Charles Mingus. 
Juilliard-trainéd Macero, best 
known as Miles Davis’s producer 
during his Kind of Blue period, was 
a trailblazer in the jazz-classical 
fusion experiments that later be- 
came Third Stream music. The 
compositions. here from that 
period spotlight such then-fresh 
turns as the jazz-noir ‘‘Time,”’ 
which features a penetrating ma- 
chine-gun-spray trumpet solo by 
Clark Terry, and Macero’s end-of- 
the-world string orchestrations on 
“Plus’’ and ‘Pressure.’ These 
recordings glso feature such 
crucially - influential players as 
John LaPorta, Bill Evans, and Lee 
Konitz. 
— Mark Hurd 


CLASSICAL 


*kk*kx*kGarrick Ohlsson, 
Christoph von Dohnanyi, 
Cleveland Orchestra, BUSONI: 
PIANO CONCERTO (Telarc). 
Busoni completed his Piano Con- 
certo in 1904, and it immediately 
broke new ground. Most piano 
concertos had only three move- 
ments, until Brahms added a 
fourth to make his more sym- 
phonic. Busoni’s concerto has 
five. Beethoven used a chorus in 
his Ninth Symphony and a piano 
in his ambitious Choral Fantasy. 
But no one before (or since?) 
Busoni has employed a chorus in 
a piano concerto. This grandiose 
70-minute work, according to 
Busoni’s_ original Mahler-like 
outline, depicts the ages of man. 
“The Mystery and the Call to 
Life,” ‘‘Youth with Its Thousand 
Fantastic Plans,” ‘‘Maturity with 
Its Serious Struggle for Inner 
Concord,’’ and ‘‘The Final Refuge 
of the Wild Lust of Life’ are 
among the movement titles 
Busoni eventually abandoned. At 
the heart of the concerto is a 
mystical slow movement that 
Busoni said was inspired by the 
melody he once heard entering 
Strasbourg Cathedral at sunset. 

The music may not always be 
inspired, but the performance is 
consistently gripping. Dohnanyi 
holds the entire massive structure 
together. He can even make the 
Cleveland Orchestra sound vulgar 
when he has to, and that’s when 
the Concerto is the most fun. 
Ohlsson plays with extraordinary 
finesse, yet has astounding re- 
serves of energy. He once said 
that playing the Busoni Concerto 
was like playing three Brahms 
concertos in a row, but his effort 
always sounds effortless. He gives 
one of the most stupendous 
keyboard performances on re- 
cord. 





— Lloyd Schwartz 











LM LISTINGS 





Film schedules are often changed with little notice. 
Please call the theater before stepping out. 


These listings run from Mar. 30 through Apr. 6. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Love at Large: through Thurs. Call for times. 

It: Shock to the System: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

iit: House Party: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

1: House Party: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:50 


Ii: Hard to Kill: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 
- 10:10 

iil: The Fourth War: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

|: Mountains of the Moon: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:15, 10 

ll: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 1:05; 
3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:45 

ill; Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 (Mon., no 7:30 show) 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

I: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

ll: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45 (Tues., Thurs., no 7:45 show); Fri., 
Sat., 11:45 

Il: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10; Fri, Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

IV: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: The Last of the Finest: through Thurs., 1:40, 
3:40, 5:40, 7:50, 10 (Wed. no7:50 show) 

ii: Blue Steel: through Thurs., 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 8, 
10:10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: Love at Large: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 
2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

ii: Henry V: 10:30 a.m., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:50 (Sun., 
no 10:30 a.m. show) 

lil: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
10 a.m., 11 a.m., 12:10, 1:10, 2:20, 3:20, 4:40, 5:40, 
7, 8, 9:15, 10:15 (Sun., no 10, 11 a.m. shows); Fri., 
Sat., 11:30 p.m. 

IV: Shock to the System: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:30, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Enemies, A Love Story: 10:15 a.m., 1:15, 4:15, 
7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show; Mon., no 1, 4:15 
shows); Fri., Sat., 11:55 

Vi: Glory: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:30 
(Sun., no 11 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vil: New Year's Day: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:50, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 
10:45 a.m., 1, 3:15 (Mon., no 1, 3:15 shows) 

Vill: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 (Sun., Thurs., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

IX: The Handmaid's Tale: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 
2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:50 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show;) Fri., 





., Midnight 
X: Born on the Fouth of July: through Thuts., 10 
a.m., 1, 4, 7, 10 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 
XI: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs. 11 a.m., 1, 
3 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show) 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 
606 Commonwealth Ave. 
I:.Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:15, 9:40; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 
li: Rosalie Goes Shopping: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 9:35 (Tues., Wed., Thurs., no 7:35 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:30 
Ill: Sweetie: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:15, 
7, 9:50 (Tues., no 7 p.m. show); Fri., Sat., 12:05 
a.m, 
V: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston St. 
Bad Influence: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 
10 (Thurs., no 8 p.m. show) 


BROOKLINE 





CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

I: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10 

ll: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40 

lil: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 1, 
3:45, 7:10, 10 

IV: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:10 

V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

ii: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: The Handmaid's Tale: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Bad Influence: through Thurs. Call for times. 

VI: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 


12:30, 





I: The | room: through Thurs., 
oo 6:15, 8, 9:45 (Fri. mat. 2:45;-Sat., Sun. mats. 


Day Ducks Cultus: St Sun. mats., 11 


i: Camille Claudel: through Thurs., 7:15 (Fri.-Sun. 
mats., 2:35) 

The Story of Adele H.: through Thurs., 5:25, 10 
(Sat., Sun. mats., 12:50) 

A Salute to Rocky and Bullwinkle: Fri., Sat., 
11:45 p.m. 

The 22nd International Tournee of Animation: 
Fri. the 6th, call for times. 


CAMBRIDGE 





Law of Desire: Fri., Sat., 5:45, 10; Sat. mat., 1:30 
Five Easy Pieces: Sun., 3:50, 7:40 

Easy Rider: Sun., 2, 5:45, 9:30 

The File on Thelma Jordan: Mon., 5:45, 9:25 

The Spiral Staircase: Mon., 4, 7:45 

WordsWorth Readings presents Fay Weldon: 
Tues., 5:30 

Paul Cadmus: Enfant Terrible at 80: Tues., 8 
Jack Levine: Feast of Pure Reason: Tues., 9:30 
A Taste of Honey: Wed., 3:45, 8 

This Sporting Life: Wed., 5:35, 9:55 

Pigs and Battleships: Thurs., 3:30, 8 

The Pornographers: Thurs., 5:30, 10 

Rebecca: Fri. the 6th, 2:40, 5:05, 7:35, 10 

The Marriage of Maria Braun: Fri. the 6th, 7:30 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

1: Rosalie Goes Shopping: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

li: Mountains of the Moon: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:15, 10 

Ill: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

IV: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs. 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 
5:40, 7:50, 10 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

The Handmaid’s Tale: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 


SUBURBS 


sk 
7 Medford St. 
— through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 


ARUNGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

1: Glory: through Thurs., 4:15, 7, 9:25; Sat., Sun. 

mats., 1:30 

lt: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 5, 

7:05, 9:10 

lll: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 4:10, 

6:40, 9:10 

IV: Roger & Me: through Thurs., 4:30, 6:40, 8:30 

V: Mystery Train: through Thurs., 4:30, 6:50, 9 

VI: Look Who's Talking: Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 

2:30 

Vil: The Wizard: Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2:20 

Vill: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun. mats., 

12:45, 2:30 

IX: Madhouse: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
St. 


286 Cabot 

Shirley Valentine: Fri., Sat., 5,.7:10, 9:20 

Stanley & Iris: Mon., Tues., 5, 7:05, 9:10 

Steel is: Wed., Thurs,, 5:30, 8 

Stella: Fri. the 6th, 4:40, 7, 9:20 

BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

1: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

ll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:30, 4:30 

lil: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
IV: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Nuns on the Run: through ‘Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50 

li: Bad Influence: through Thurs., 2:40, 5, 7:20, 





9:40 
lil: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 
7:15, 9:50 
IV: Hard To Kill: through Thurs., 1, 7 
V: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
3:15, 9:30 
VI: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 12:45 
Vil: Stella: through Thurs., 2:10, 4:40, 7, 9:25 
BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General Cinema (508- 
588-5050) 
I: Opportunity Knocks: 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 
9:55 


ll: Pretty Woman: 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 10 

iil: Lambada: through Thurs., 12:30, 5:10, 9:50 

IV: The Fourth War: through Thurs., 2:50, 7:35 

V: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

Vi: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4, 7:10, 10 

Vil: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 

Rte. 27 

I: The Last of the Finest: through Thurs., 5:25, 
7:40; Sat., Sun. mat., 1 

ll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
5:15, 7:20, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 3 

lil: House Party: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3 

IV: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:45, 


9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 
V: Blue Steel: through Thurs., 9:50; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 3:20 

General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 
‘I: Hard To Kill: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:55, 5:10, 
7:30, 10 
ii: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 
9:50 


lll: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:35, 10 

IV: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 3, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:50 

V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1 
DANVERS, Loews Theatres (593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30 

il: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 2, 4:20, 7:25, 
9:55 

Ill: Shock to the System: through Thurs., 7:45, 
9:45; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1:20, 3:20, 5:20 

IV: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10 

V: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:10, 7:40, 9:50 

VI: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 
9:25 


Vil: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats., 1:25, 
3:25, 5:25 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

I: The Last of the Finest: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:30 

ii: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 5, 7:20, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

lil: Blue Steel: through Thurs., 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:10, 3:15 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

1: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Ill: The Last of the Finest: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: House Party: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Shock to the System: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Blue Steel: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

X: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. Call 
for times 


Xi: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

I: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 
9:50 

li: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

lil: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 1, 
2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9:45 

IV: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:25, 9:40 


~ V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 


5:15 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes, 3 and 53 
I: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 
9:50 
li: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:30 
ill: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 1, 
4,7, 9:45 
IV: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:40 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
65 Main St. 
My Left Foot: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 
1794 Mass. Ave. 
|: My Left Foot: Fri, "Sat. 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sun.- 
Thurs, 5:45, 8:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3 
il: Henry V: Fri., Sat., 4:30, 7, 9:35; Sun., 4, 6:30, 
9; Mon.-Thurs, 5:30, 8:30; Sat., Sun., mats., 1:30 
LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 
205 Cabot St. 
I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:30, 4:30 
Il: Glory: through Thurs., 9:30 
ill: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
IV: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
V: The Last of the Finest: 7:10 
MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897-8100) 
19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 
|: Pretty Woman: Fri.-Sun. 7, 9:30 (Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2, 4:15); Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9:15 
ll: House Party: Fri-Sun. 7:15, 9:30 (Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2, 4:15); Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9:15 
ill: Opportunity Knocks: Fri-Sun. 7:15, 9:30 (Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:15); Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9:15 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 
Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 
I: Glory: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
li: The War the Roses: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 
iii: Madhouse: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
IV: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 
3:30 
V: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
Vi: The Bear: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 
pers 9, opposite Shopper's World 

Knocks: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:20, 
es 7:30, 9:40 
Il: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5, 7:20, 9:30 
ill: The Last of the Finest: through Thurs., 1:30, 


7:45 
IV: Shock to the System: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:35, 7:40, 9:50 
V: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 


5:30, 7:35; 9:45 (Sat., Sun., no 1:15 show)_ 
Vi: Blue Steel: through Thurs., 4, 10 

; Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 1, 
{io 5:15, 7:25, 9:35 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508-462-3456) 
82 State St. 
Drugstore Cowboy: through Sat., 7,9 
Communion: Sun.-Wed., 8 


Blaze: Thurs., 8; Fri. the 6th, 7, 9:10 
ache arg Cinema (964-6060) 1296 


The Sy of Woe: Fri. the 6th, call for times. 
Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
, Sun, mats., 2:15, 4:30 
: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 
"45 
Glory: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:50; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:50, 3, 5:15 
V: My Left Foot: 7:55, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 
3:40, 5:45 
Vi: Henry V: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
a 710, 4 
Valentine: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat. Sun. mats., 4:50 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 
|: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
al 7:50, 10:05 
it: Glory: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7:10, 9:45 
Il: Joe Versus the Voicano: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:45 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 
Rte. 139 
|: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:25; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 
ll: Born on the Fourth of July: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:40; 
Sun.-Thurs., 7:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 
|: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
11:45, 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 
ii: House Party: through Thurs., noon, 2:05, 4:40, 
7:15, 9:35 
Ill: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:10, 4:35, 7:15, 9:35 
IV: Blue Steel: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2:15, 
4:35, 7:05, 9:40 
V: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
11:25 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:10, 9:45 
Vi: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:10, 4:45, 7:10, 9:40 
Vil: Joe Versus the Voicano: through Thurs., 
11:40 a.m., 2:05, 4:40, 7:05, 9:40 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 
|: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
li: The Last of the Finest: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Ill: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
IV: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
V: House Party: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Pretty Woman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Shock to the System: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vill: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
IX: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Forbidden Dance: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XI: Blue Steel: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
Xi: Bad Influence: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XIV: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs. Call 
for times 
XV: Born on the Fourth of duly: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
XVI: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats. Call for 
times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East India Mall 
I: The Handmaid's Tale: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 4:20 
li: Bad influence: through Thurs, 7:10, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:15, 5:15 
iil: Bom on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7, 
9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 


ti 


I: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 7, 
9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:15 

li: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 © 

iil: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq: Mall 

I: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:30, 5:35, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat.,.11:45 

ll: The Last of the Finest: through Thurs., 1:20, 
5:40, 10:10 

Ill: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:10, 7:20, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:35, 
7:15, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: Shock to the System: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:25, 5:30, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

Vi: House Party: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:40, 7, 
9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

Vil: Blue Steel: through Thurs., 4:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

Vill: Forbidden Dance: through Thurs., 3:40, 8; 
Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IX: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15; Fri., Sat., 
11:30 

X: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:35, 5:40, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat. 11:55 

Xi: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10; Fri., Sat. 12:20 am. 

Xil: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:25, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Xili: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
1:25, 7 

XIV: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:10 

XV: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

I: The War of the Roses: 7:05, 9:30 

li: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 
3:30 

iil: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 

IV: Madhouse: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 

Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 7; 
Fri.-Sun., 9:30 


WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South’Weymouth 

|: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun, mats., 1, 3 

il: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 


Cinemas (337-5840) 
Rte. 3A, cpr aly 
oy Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 7, 
:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 


: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

ill: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 
3 Woman 


i: Shock to the System: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
i: > appre sedapnges™ through Thurs. Call for 


WV: W Land of the Poe: teugh Th Call for times. 
V: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs. Call for times. 
VI: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: Bad Influence: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Stanley & tris: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 





BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston. Mon. at 6:30 p.m.: “Remembering 
Barbara Stanwyck” film series begins with This /s 
My Affair (1937). Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), Main 
Library, 361 Washington St., Brookline. A series of 
romantic classics begins Wed. at 2 and 7:30 p.m.: 
Morocco (1930), with Marlene Dietrich and Gary 
Cooper. Free. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY (498- 
9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 p.m.: in 
the “Girls, Ladies, or Women” film series, Miracle 
Worker (1962), with Anne Bancroft. Free. 
COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY (730- 
2368), 31 Pleasant St., Brookline. A series of come- 
.dies begins Tues. at 6:30 p.m.: René Clair's Le 
Million (1931). Free. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Rarities of the Nouvelle 
Vague" features films Fri.-Sun. Fri.: Jean-Luc 
Godard's Charlotte et son Jules (1977);Une histoire 
d'eau (1958), co-directed by Francois Truffaut and 
Jean-Luc Godard; and Jacques Rivette's Le coup 
de Berger (1956). Portrait of Francois Truffaut and 
Jean-Luc Godard will be shown in English. Sat. and 
Sun.: Jaques Rozier’s Adieu Philipine (1961). 
Admission $4, $3 for members. Fri. the 6th: 
“Forms of the Feminine in Contemporary French 
Film” features Aurelia Steiner (1980), a short film 
directed by Marguerite Duras. A lecture on the films 
of Duras follows. Films begin at 8 p.m. and are 
in French with English subtitles, unless other- 
wise noted. Admission $5, $3.50 for mem- 
bers. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST CHURCH 
(354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents 
films at 8 p.m. Sun.: John Ford's Hangman’s 
House (1927). Admission $3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Mon.: Jean Renoir's The Golden 
Coach (Italy, 1953). Tues.: Howard Hawks's 
Bringing Up Baby (U.S., 1938). Wed.: Jan 
Schmidt's End of August at the Hotel 
ja, 1966). Thurs: at 7:30 p.m. in the 
“Artist in Person Series,” Polish animator Piotr 
Dumala introduces seven animation shorts. Fri. the 
6th: at 7 p.m., “Netherlandscapes |: Studio Silents"; 
at 9 p.m. “Netherlandscapes II: The Dutch 
Documentary Tradition.” Film screenings begin at 
5:30 and 8 p.m. unless otherwise noted. Admission 
$3, $5 for double features (discounts for students, 
seniors, and children). 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. A series of films 
by Raul Ruiz begins Sat. First films show at 7 p.m., 
and second, at 9:30 p.m. Sat. and Sun.: Three 
Sad Tigers and Life Is a Dream. A discussion with 


” Raul Ruiz and Richard Pefia, Program Director for 


the Film Society at Lincoln Center, follows the 
screening of Three Sad Tigers. Mon.-Wed: The 
Hypothesis of the Stolen Painting with The Penal 
Colony, and The Temitory. Dorother Arzner Film and 
Video Festival, presented by New England Women 
in Film and Video, begins Fri. the 6th: at 8 p.m., 
Saundra Sharp's Picking Tribes shows with Lucia 
Murat's How Wonderful To See You Alive; at 10 
p.m., Marie-France Alderman's Prayer Flags is 
shown with Rachel Gerber's Ori. Admission 
$5, $4 for ICA members, students, and 


seniors. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART FILM 
SOCIETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Longwood 
Theatre, Longwood Building, 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Fri. at 7:30 p.m.: “A Tribute to Jack Smith,” 
featuring Ken Jacob's Little Stabs at Happiness, 
Ron Rice's The Queen of Sheeba Meets the Atom 
Man, and Barbara Rubin's Christmas on Earth. 
Admission $5. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: shorts films, 
including Chick Strand's Fake Fruit, Gunvor 
Nelson's Frameline, and Heather McAdam's 
Holiday Magic . Admission $2. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY (253-2839), rm. 10-250, Cambridge. MIT 
Women's studies program presents “Women in the 
Arab World: Political, Social, and Religious 
Perspectives,” a film festival. Thurs. at 7 p.m.: 
Women of South Lebanon, and Measures of 
Distance, are accompanied by a discussion by 
film/video producer Alia Arasougly. Admission 
Free. 

SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 
Somerville. Thurs.: at 6:30 p.m., Bringing Up Baby 
(1938), with Katharine Hepburn. Free. 

WANG CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
(482-9393), 270 Tremont St., Boston. in the Classic 
Film Series: Mon.: at 7:30 p.m., West Side Story. 
Hosted by Frank Avruch with a live performance in 
the Grand Lobby by the Jazz Pops Ensemble one 
hour before the show. Admission $5. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2.and 7:30 
p.m., Father of the Bride (1950), with Spencer 


‘ Tracy. Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Cry-Baby (1990). John Waters’s latest film is a "50s rock 
comedy starring Johnny Depp as Cry-Baby Walker, the tough-but-tender:j:d. who falls for 
the school's nice girl (Amy Locane), the granddaughter of a rich lécal Woman (Polly 
Bergen), and woos her-from.the squares. As in any Waters film, one of the main 
attractions is the varied cast, which here includes Traci Lords, Iggy Pop, Patty Hearst 
(yes, that Patty Hearst), Ricki Lake, Susan Tyrell, Joe Dellesandro, Joey Heatherton, Kim 





FILM STRIPS _ 





McGuire, David Nelson, Mink Stole, Troy Donahue, David NetsOn, Darren ExBurrows, and 
Willem Dafoe. Opens Friday, April 6, at the Nickelodeon, the Harvard Square; and iri the 


suburbs. 








A 


ADIEU PHILIPINE (1961). Jacques 
Rozier's film about the romantic entangle- 
ments of a young television technician on 
holiday in Corsiéa.. French Library. 








* *BAD INFLUENCE (1990). In Curtis 
Hanson's thriller, with a cast that includes 
James Spader, of sex, lies, and videotape, 
and Rob Lowe, amateur videotaping be- 
comes an in-joke that undermines the film's 
efforts to gaze into the alluring, ambiguous 
face of evil. Spader is a corporate nerd who 
turns to a mysterious stranger (Lowe) for 
the ruthlessness he'lacks to make it to the 
top. But Hanson. and screenwriter David 
Koepp feel the need to spell out Lowe’s 
anarchy through cheesy proclamations. The 
inferno that he leads Spader through is a 
cartoon, and his methods of: realizing 
Spader's desires are too ugly and abrupt to 









ALL NEW! 
ALL PREMIERES! 


be believed. Paris, Circle, suburbs. “~ 
BLACK RAIN (1989). See review this issue. 
Nickelodeon. 

* BLUE STEEL (1990). Kathryn-Bigelow's 
urban thriller, about-a rookie New York cop 
(Jamie Lee Curtis) Stalked by a serial killer 
(Ron Silver) who's also the stock. trader 
she’s been dating, is inflated, humorless, 
and, scene by scene, totally unbelievable. 
The super-serious~ tone télis you -that 
Bigelow (and her co-scendtist,” Eric Red) 
think they're doing something more than a 
cop thriller, but when bodies fly and the 
blood splatters, Bigelow isn’t doing any- 
thing more than delivering the action-movie 
goods. And in a picture that’s out-to flaunt 
its action-movie cojones, the -teminist 
subtext is nonsense. Ron: Silver, sweating, 
shrieking, shaking, and Squealing, goes 
right over the top. But Curtis actually 
manages to-give a performance;. nobody's 
mixture’of toughness and’ vulnerability is as 
believably human. Cheri, suburbs. 

* *XBORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
(1989). Oliver Stone's film shapes the story 
of handicapped Vietnam vet Ron Kovic into 
a story of fall, repentance, and redemption, 


‘ of-a-very high order. 





adorned with scapegoats that his hero 
(played by Tom Cruise) must identify and 
purge before achieving grace: The opening 
sequences, which detail Kovic’s early lean- 
ings toward jingoism, are. shallow, self- 
righteous, and propped.up with caricatures. 
In the battle scenes, Stone onte again 
proves himself a master of jazzy, naturalistic 
excess replete with grisly details. But once 
again he seems compelled to reduce the 
sheer brutality of his vision to: something 
teadily meaningful. Copley Place, suburbs. 
*& & & KBRINGING UP BABY (1938). The 


‘quintessential screwball comedy of the 


"30s. Cary Grant is the absent-minded 
paleontologist pursuing a dinosaur bone, 
Katharine Hepburn is the free-thinking 
heiress pursuing him, and May Robson and 
Charles Ruggles are the wacky bluebloods 
who join the pursuit of a dog, a leopard 
named Baby, and each other. It’s madness 
Howard Hawks 
directed. M Harvard Film- Archive. 


Cc 


* CAMILLE CLAUDEL (1989). This epic 
biography of the french sculptor who 
became Rodin's mistress doesn’t make 
clear whether she was driven mad or 
whether she was crazy to begin with. You're 
left to guess what the characters’ rela- 
tionships to one another are, and it's never 








’ clear what draws Camille (Isabelle Adjani) 


to Rodin (Gérard Depardieu), whether he 
influenced her. or, as the movie suggests, 
used her to revive his flagging creativity. 
Adjani gives an intense performance, 
though scene to scene you can't tell what 
she's playing. Coolidge Corner. 
*&*&k‘ACINEMA PARADISO (1989). 
Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s valen- 
tine to the movies is the sort of auto- 
biographical story about growing up in a 
‘seaside Italian village that other filmmakers 
have done much better. But in its warm, 
inarticulate way, it reminds us of why we fell 
in love with the movies. A middle-aged man 
(Jacques Perrin) returns to the Sicilian 
village where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town's projec- 
tionist, Alfredo (Philippe Noiret). Alfredo 
becomes surrogate father to the young Toto 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to the boy's 
teenage self (Marco Leonardi). But his 
adult journey of discovery is bewilderingly 
‘edited, though the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you-can’t-go- 
home-again theme, the movie repudiates 
that. This sentimental journey through the 
land of movies takes us home.again and 
again. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, West 
Newton. us 

*& *& & KCRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Allen manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by counterpointing two stories. In.one, 


“Martin Landau plays an ophthalmolegist 





ve LOLS NO VYeutiwGT 


whose. extramarital affair opens him up to a 
spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. In the 
other story, Allen ‘plays a documentary 


~ filmmaker trying to win a lovely producer 


(Mia Farrow) away from the allure of trash 
culture represented by his brother-in-law 
(Alan Alda) , asleazy, successful TV mogul. 
Here Woody Allen seems no-longer to be 
rendering life as a cartoon; instead, the 
casual detail suggests submerged mys- 
teries. He has moved from dilettantism to 
genuine artistry. Arlington. 


*& kk XDRIVING MISS DAISY (1989). 
Bruce Beresford's film of Alfred Uhry’s play 
is about how. Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy) , an aging Southern-Jewish widow, 
and Hoke Colburn (Morgan Freeman), the 
black. chauffeur her son. hires for her, 





~ become the most intimate of friends without 


ever violating the division between their 
social roles. The film, which) spans two and a 
half decades (from 1948) is a flirtation — a 
dance; and the footwork by these two 
magnificent actors is delicateand dazzling. 
You can't imagine better. performers in 
these parts. Freeman gives Hoke a gentie- 
manly elegance — his deterence is tinged 
lightly with. amusement, it doesn’t 
emasculate him or threaten his self-esteem. 
And Tandy, who has. a proud,.tough-bird 
humor in the role, gives one. of those 
performances that make you feel that a 
lifetime of experience has become bound 
up with a lifetime of acting. With Dan 
Aykroyd, a revelation as Miss. Daisy’s son. 
Copley Place, Harvard Square, Chestnut 
Hill. suburbs. 


* * 2EASY RIDER (1969). Dennis Hop- 
per's flower-child American odyssey, star- 
ring himself as the jangling doper Billy and 
Peter Fonda; moody and inexpressive, as 
the hippie philosopher Captain America, 
was never much of a movie; the low-grade 
dialogue and heavy romantic repressive- 
ness were fatuous even in its era. (if 
anything, its naivete has grown more 
touching with the years.) But Laszlo 
Kovacs'’s photography has a_ beautiful 
purity, the soundtrack is justly famous 
(when was the last time you heard ‘‘Don't 
Bogart That Joint’’ or ‘| Don’t Mind’'?), 
and Jack Nicholson, as the alcoholic lawyer 
the heroes pick up on their travels, has a hip 
finesses and a sardonic, self-amused charm 
that cut a bristling. swathe through the 
sleepy film. He’s startling — a high-voltage 
mixture of W.C Fields, John Barrymore, and 
Eddie Bracken — and pitched right on the 
edge of a fresh, contemporary brand of 
burlesque. 4 Brattle. 
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END OF AUGUST AT THE HOTEL 
OZONE (1966). In this Czechoslovakian 
film, a group of women survive atomic war 
and try to. find .a-new: means of social 
interaction. -Directed by Jan Schmidt. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

&kkKENEMIES, A LOVE STORY 
(1989). Paul Mazursky’s. magnificent 
tragicomedy, based on the Isaac Bashevis 
Singer. novel, is set in New York in 1949. 
Herman (Ron Silver) is married to Yadwiga 
(Margaret Sophie Stein), the Polish 
domestic who kept him alive during the war. 
He also keeps a mistress, Masha (Lena 
Olin). And one day Tamara (Anjelica 
Huston) , the wife Herman presumed dead, - 
turns up. Mazursky and co-screenwriter 
Roger L. Simon use the comedy of.Singer’s 
novel to.get at the horrifying idea that the 
Holocaust has left Herman an emotionally 
starved. man, gorging on all three women 
because he's incapable of making up his 
mind. Silver is buried so deep inside Herman 
that you wouldn't know there was an actor 
there if it weren't for the amazing choices he 
keeps making. Olin brilliantly expresses 
Masha's emotional duality, the way she’s 
sensually aggressive yet sexually distanced. 
Stein is matchlessly funny as Yadwiga. And’ 
Huston has a peerless*irony. There isn't a 
performance in the movie that isn’t perfect, 
including Mazursky himself as Masha's ex- 
husband. The movie is a marvel, a study of 
transplanted intellectuals who can't not 
believe in the God they feel has dealt them 
out some incomprehensible punishment. 
Copley Place, Chestnut Hill. 


THE FILE ON THELMA JORDAN (1949). 
Barbara Stanwyck as a murder suspect who 
has an affair with the DA (Wendell Corey) . 
Directed by Robert Siodmak. Brattle. 

* k'2FIVE EASY PIECES (1970). This 
movie's free-floating, unstructured-seeming 
style was a hit with audiences when it came 
out; they got high on its downer mood and 
its world-weary young hero, who champs at 
every bit. Jack Nicholson plays Bobby 
Dupea, who backs away whenever he sniffs 
other people's expectations in the air: he 
walks out on his family, on a concert career, 
on a pregnant girl friend. He’s a bastard, but 
an honest one — he refuses to tell the 
woman he lives with that he loves her, to 
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play the role of the caring son, or to accept 
a compliment on his performance of a 
Chopin piece when he's certain the words of 
praise were intended as a covert seduction. 
If anyone else but Nicholson had played this 
role, the movie might be unbearable; he 
redeems it. The rest of the cast — Susan 
Anspach, Karen Black, Billy ‘“‘Green’’ Bush, 
Lois Smith, Fannie Flagg, Irene Dailey, and 
others — is undistinguished at best, man- 
nered at worst. Bob Rafelson directed, 
Carol Eastman wrote the affected script 
(which was highly thought of at the time) , 
and Laszlo Kovacs photographed — he’s 
largely responsible for the sustained melan- 
choly. Y Brattle. 

®THE FORBIDDEN DANCE (1990). A 
Brazilian princess travels to LA to stop a 
corporation from. destroying the rain forests. 
While there she gets involved with the son of 
a Beverly Hills couple, joining him in a dance 
contest to win a spot on national TV with Kid 
Creole and the Coconuts, enabling her to 
tell the world what the corporate baddies 
are doing. Can't we have exploitation 
without. a social conscience? Beacon Hill. 


&XKAGLORY (1969). This Civil War 
drama about the 54th Massachusetts infan- 
try, the first unit of black soldiers to fight in 
the war, may be the first film to do emotional 
justice to a great moment in black American 
history. Matthew Broderick plays Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw, the young man chosen 
to command the 54th, and the movie uses 
the tension between his progressive aboli- 
tionist background and the authority he's 
required to assume over his men to get at 
some surprisingly complex conflicts. 
Though Glory treats its white characters 
with period-epic stiffness, when black ac- 
tors Denzel Washington, Morgan Freeman, 
and Andre Braugher are on screen, it is 
sure-footed, electric, and frequently over- 
whelming. Beacon Hill, West Newton, Ar- 
lington, suburbs. 

*& & & KX THE GOLDEN COACH (1952. Set 
in early 18th century Peru, Jean Renoir's 
sublime, classically layered study of the 
confusion between life and art follows the 
interaction between traveling commedia 
dell'arte actors and the Spanish colonials. 
Anna Magnani plays Camilla, the actress 
who's wooed by an impetuous young 
cavalier, an arrogant bullfighter, and the 
viceroy. Renoir turns his screen into a 
commedia stage with Magnani, star of stage 
revues and Italy's leading movie actress, at 
the center; every step Camilla takes carries 
those cinematic and theatrical allusions, 
and all her lovers are, in their own ways, 
actors too. At first it appears that Renoir has 
devised a graceful, intricate contraption — 
a toy. But by the last half-hour you realize 
he’s constructed a hall of mirrors, and 
you're not sure you can assimilate the 
implications of all the reflections the movie 
throws. The movie suggests a ménage of 
commedia and Feydeau andPirandello. It's 
exhilarating. Harvard Film Archive. 


*&%THE HANDMAID’S TALE (1990). 
Margaret Atwood's novel of the USA turned 
into a totalitarian theocracy is here removed 
by director Volker Schlindorff and 
screenwriter Harold Pinter to somewhere 
“off the map of paranoia."" But Pinter'’s 
sexual politics aren't an appropriate match 
far Atwood's, and Schiéndorff has no 
knowledge of America's Puritan underbelly. 
Natasha Richardson plays Offred, one of 
the scripture-sanctioned ‘‘breeders,"’ 
caught trying to escape with her husband 
and child, and herded into a people- 
processing plant. The whole movie seems 
about 10 months pregnant with portent, as 
Schléndorff moves from the grim pageantry 
of dehumanization to the grotesquerie of 
this society's suburbia. Richardson is stuck 
playing a noble wimp, and the movie goes 
seriously awry when she commits an act of 
revolutionary violence that necessitates her 
being rescued by a man. Copley Place, 
Janus, Circle, suburbs. 

HANGMAN’S HOUSE (1927). Rare show- 
ing of this John Ford silent. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

*& HARD TO KILL (1990). Ponytailed 
dandy and ex-martial-arts instructor Steven 
Seagal plays an undercover cop shot while 
trying to discover the identity of the person 
out to assassinate a prominent senator. His 
partner convinces the hospital that he'd be 
safer if people believed he were dead. After 
spending seven years in a coma, he wakes 
up unharmed, and is soon ready to kick 
some serious ass. Seagal is trying to 
become a left-wing vigilante star, even 
though he's standard-issue macho. Cinema 
57, suburbs. 

*&*&KHENRY V (1989). The prodigious 
young British actor-director Kenneth 
Branagh wants to give all the sides of 
Shakespeare's warrior-king hero their due: 
he wants to look at the exhilaration of 
fighting as well as its horror. This must be 
one of the most ambitious debuts in the 
history of movies and though the filmmaking 
is uneven and not all of Branagh's inter- 
pretive choices are felicitous, the movie has 
theatrical intelligence and sensibility. And 
Branagh seems to find his feet, both as 
director and as Henry, as the movie 
progresses. Even at his best, Branagh 
makes mistakes, but you get the sense that 
he could turn himself into a first-rate director 
through sheer will. Copley Place, West 
Newton. 

*&%HOUSE PARTY (1990). Reginald 
Hudlin started with the simple, appealing 
idea of making a black teen movie free of 
stereotypes. And some scenes accomplish 
this, like the one where the hero Kid (a/k/a 
Christopher Reid) engages in a rap duel 
with his partner Play. But Hudlin’s idea of 
not turning his characters into clichés 
seems to be to make them as bland as 
possible, and they aren't nearly as: sym- 
pathetic to their female characters. Worst of 








all is the final scene where Kid, tossed in a 
jail cell with hard cons who. want to rape 
him, holds them at bay with a homophobic 
rap. Beacon Hill; Aliston, suburbs. 
*&*&XTHE HUNT FOR OCTOBER 
(1990). Tom Clancy's 1984 bestseller was a 
Reagan-esque dream in which a decorated 
Soviet naval hero escapes from the Evil 
Empire to deliver a sophisticated nuclear 
sub into the arms of Uncle Sam. Though 
Gorbachev has upstaged the theme, John 
McTiernan’s film of the book is a winning 
entertainment. Sean Connery, the warmest 
presence in a seasoned cast, plays the 
Soviet hero (now concerned with nuclear 
war instead of his personal grudge against 
the state), and Alec Baldwin, in an 
extremely likable performance, is the CIA 
paperpusher who helps him out. The movie 
has a wonderfully intricate plot and a 
delicious creepiness. Ivan isn’t the enemy in 
these dark waters, Davy Jones is. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

THE HYPOTHESIS OF THE STOLEN 
PAINTING (1978). Rau! Ruiz’s film about an 
art collector who recreates a series of 
scandalous paintings in three-dimensional 
tableaux. institute of Contemporary Art. 





about immigrants, but it compensates with 
sly irony, shrewd manipulation of point of 
view, and narrative efficiency. Set against a 
minimally: reproduced turn-of-the-century 
Boston, the movie centers on a bourgeois 
landiord (Eugene Troobnik) who, on a visit 
to his native Poland, invites a Talmudic 
scholar (Avi Hoffman) to return with him as 
a surprise bridegroom for his daughter 
(Greta Cowan). The movie has the struc- 
tural elegance of a well-crafted screwball 
comedy, but lacks the detail, grit, and edge 
needed to bring it to life as period drama. 
There seems to be a reserve or reverence 


‘that finally renders the film soft and vague. 


Coolidge Corner. 
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JACK LEVINE: FEAST OF PURE 
REASON (1986). A documentary portrait of 
the foremost American social-realist 
painter. Directed by David Sutherland. 
Brattle. . 

*%JOE VERSUS THE VOLCANO 
(1990). Tom Hanks plays a drone who, 
discovering he has five months to live, gets 
swept up in the scheme of a loony 
industrialist (Lloyd Bridges, whose per- 
formance is a little comic. maelstrom) to 
secure a Pacific island’s mineral resources 
by having Hanks jump into a volcano. Writer 
John Patrick Shanley, who makes his 
directing debut, grafts his calculated crazi- 
ness onto a plot that includes bits from 
Brazil, Last Holiday, and '30s adventure 
films, all in the service of a heartwarming 
message. Hanks does as well as anyone 
can in the role, but Shanley’s preciousness 
prevents him from cutting loose. Charles, 
Circle, suburbs. 
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@®LAMBADA (1990). A student discovers 
the math teacher she's hot for dancing in a 
Latino club. He goes after hours to give the 
club habituées math lessons, thus ensuring 
their future and honoring his Mexican roots. 
The climax is a math contest between his 
racist white students and the Chicano club 
kids. It's Stand and Lambada. Need we say 
more about this entry in the crotch-grinding- 
dance-exploitation-movie sweepstakes? 
Beacon Hill. 

k&kKKLAW OF DESIRE (1987). Reck- 
lessness is the only law desire adheres to in 
Spanish writer/director Pedro Almodévar's 
wonderful, erotic, farcical melodrama. The 
characters include a famous director 
(Eusebio Poncela), who can't rouse in 
himself the unrestrained passion he pours 
into his scenarios; his transsexual actress 
sister (Carmen Maura), who's boiling over 
with passion; and the spoiled rich boy 
(Antonio Banderas) whose desire to pos- 
sess Poncela reaches irrational, dangerous 
extremes. Almodévar takes chances every- 
where, and he does it with tremendous 
confidence. He grounds his farce in '40s 
Hollywood melodramas, both mocking and 
employing their driven-by-passion conven- 
tions. Z Brattle. 

LIFE iS A DREAM (1986). Raul Ruiz's film” 
about a Chilean underground leader who, 
attempting to retrieve important infor- 
mation, uses a moviehouse to trigger his 
memory. Institute of Contemporary Art. 
kkkKKTHE LITTLE MERMAID (1989). 
This Disney animation, the first based on.a 
fairy tale since 1959's Sleeping Beauty, 
clearly wants to follow in the footsteps of 
last year’s Oliver and Company. Hans 
Christian Andersen's tale has been given a 
new Disney look and the heroine has a 
happy fate. But in the best Disney tradition, 
the comic and scary elements are more 
entertaining than the story about a mermaid 
who longs to be human. The saccharine 
romantic business between the mermaid 
and the prince she falls for are spiked with 
healthy portions of musical comedy 
rendered by the engaging supporting 
characters, especially the villainess, Ursula 
(whose voice is provided by Pat Carroll) , 
who's like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken’s score. Copley 
Place, West Newton, suburbs. 

* LORD OF THE FLIES (1990). A disaster. 
William Golding’s bald, chunky allegory is 
strictly for those who don't get Heart of 
Darkness and Harry Hook's new film version 
is even drearier and more banal than the 
book. ny ght he ye 
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‘s+ 1T’S A WINNER!” 


—Suson Granger, AMERICAN MOVIE CLASSICS 


“BLITHE, HIGH-ROLLING MISCHIEF 
SAGEBRECHT WORKS REAL MAGIC.” 


—Janet Maslin, NEW YORK TIMES 





“GREAT ON ATMOSPHERE AND STRONGLY 
ACTED BY RICHARDSON, DUVALL, 
DUNAWAY AND ELIZABETH McGOVERN.” 


Jay Corr, BOSTON GLOBE 
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Continued from page 49 

screenwriter Sara Schiff have chosen to 
change the boys from English aristocrats to 
American cadets and stuff their mouths with 
the usual schoolboy insults. But the ma- 
terial, such as it is, is tailored to a satiric 
vision of British civilization; it doesn’t work 
too well as a critique of American militarism. 
Copley Place, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 

LOVE AT LARGE (1990). See review this 
issue. Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 


*% MADHOUSE (1990). Writer-director Tom 
Ropelewski aspires to the sobriquet of 
black-humor satirist, but his technique is 
that of the compulsive gagster who'll do 
anything for a laugh. John Larroquette and 
Kirstie Alley are the yuppie couple whose 
new suburban home is slowly taken over by 
the relatives and neighbors-who end up 
staying with them. The movie's outrageous- 
ness doesn’t have anything to do with 
taking a chance, it’s a marketing strategy. 
Arlington. - 
*& XTHE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN 
(1979). Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s ironic 





~ comedy charts the parallel obsessions of a 


woman and a nation in the postwar years of 
the German Economic Miracle. Hanna 
Schygulla is Maria, a woman who devotes 
her life to the husband she hardly knows, 
mostly because nothing has come along to 
dispel her devotion. Regarded by some as 
the director's masterpiece, Maria Braun 
offers the usual Fassbinder mix of quasi- 
Brechtian technique and stylized psycho- 
drama. It’s enlivened somewhat by Schygul- 
la, but it's still unbearably turgid. Z Brattle. 
*&kkKKXMATADOR (1986). Pedro 
Almodévar's film doesn’t have Law of 
Desire’s farcical highs or emotional involve- 
ment, but it’s a consistently audacious 
fantasy of sex and violence set in a Madrid 
where everyone seems willing to surrender 
to his or her passion. At the center of the 
wildly melodramatic plot is a love triangle 
featuring a former bullfighter (Nacho 
Martinez) who's been unable to fight since 
being badly gored (and unable to find an 
equivalent for the excitement he felt in the 
ring) ; his student (Antonio Banderas) , who 
confesses to a string of murders he sees in 
clairvoyant visions; and the lawyer (As- 
sumpta Serna) who defends him. 
Almodévar uses this tale to parody and 
celebrate how the unreality of the movies 
becomes part of what we all carry around. 2 
Brattle. 

*& &X MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON (1990). 
Bob Rafelson’s film about British explorer 
Richard Burton's 19th-century search for 
the source of the Nile is an unabashed 
anachronism. As played by Philip Bergin, 
Burton is both alarmingly physical and softly 
reflective, the lower-class compliment to the 
aristocratic John Hanning Speke (lan 
Glen). Rafelson wastes no time exploiting 
your expectations and the first expedition 
sequence ‘has a chaotic aplomb, but their 
eventual discovery is made. to seem less 
significant than their unlikely bonding. 
Rafelson subsumes their differences in 
picturesque pain and reduces them to 
simplistic gestures. The movie leaves you 
with the sense you're not seeing it all and 
what you're seeing is nothing new. Charles, 
Harvard Square. 

*& & &k KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about. the victory of intelligence 
that's been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to the work of O’Casey or Synge. The thick- 
skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O'Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis. — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. And Day Lewis's 
performance is sheer genius. There's an 
interplay of wit and passion in what he does 
and he invests Christy's feistiness with a sly 
jokesterism. It's a Beckettian kind of 
mischievous humor. He's ribbing the uni- 
verse, fully knowing who's going to get the 
last laugh. Nickelodeon, West Newton, 
suburbs. 

*& XK MYSTERY TRAIN (1989). The trouble 
with Jim Jarmusch’'s movies is that his jokes 
are so tiny, and his imaginative grasp so 
reduced, that you can almost feel the film 
shrinking while you're watching it. The 
movie consists of three tales all set in 
Memphis, on the same night, all ending up in 
the same fleabag motel. In “Far From 
Yokohama,” two Japanese teenage lovers 
tour the town's rock-and-roll landmarks. In 
“A Ghost Story,"’ an Italian widow en- 
counters Elvis’s ghost. And in “Lost in 
Space,"" a drunken, unemployed trans- 
planted Brit gets himself and his two pais in 
trouble by shooting a liquor-store clerk. The 
triple-rhyming pattern is both graceful and 
dryly self-conscious, but Jarmusch doesn’t 
give you much. Arlington. 


*NEW YEAR'S DAY (1990). Henry 
Jagiom finally appears to be approaching 
the point of self-disgust; at last he’s made a 
movie whose topic is something other than 
himself. Jagiom leaves his broken marriage 
in LA and flees to New York to find his 
apartment there occupied by three women 
(Maggie Jakobson, Gwen Welles, and 
Melanie Winter) . The humor in the opening 
sections is at the expense of the women, 
and when a gang of zanies show up for the 
evening's festivities, it's like being at a party 
where you can't find the door. The fun in 
Jaglom’s movies is trying to figure out what 
he deems wisdom and what social satire. 
The punch line is they're both the same. 
Jaglom'’s moment of truth comes when he 
confesses, ‘Bullshit is my life."’ That says it 
all. Copley Place 
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April 2-14 


Also includes children's videos, audio cassettes 
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Peter Rabbit 


Saturday, April 7 
2:00 to 3:00pm 


Wellesley Charlesbank Bookshops 


Sunday, April 8 
2:00 to 3:00pm 


Charlesbank Bookshops, Level 2 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 


] Wild Echoes 


Encounters With the Most 
Endangered Animals 


ya in North America 
| by Charles Bergman 


Charles Bergman challenges 


| our assumptions about endan- 
| gered species. He examines 

| their plight and describes efforts 
| to save them, while probing our | 
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50 Simple Things 

You Can Do To 

Save The Earth 

by The Earth Works Group 
If you want to take an active 
role in saving our planet but 
you don't know where to 
begin,start with 50 Simple 
Things. It's practical, 


entertaining and informative. 





A Place for Us 

Eleni’s Children 

in America 

by Nicholas Gage 

The sequel to Eleini, the true 
story of how Nicholas Gage's 
mother saved her children 
during the Greek Civil War at 
the cost of her own life. In 
this book, the children are 
with their father in America. 
Houghton Mifflin, $19.95 


| attitudes. McGraw Hill, $19.95 
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Straight Shooting 

What's Wrong With 
America and How to Fix It 
by John Silber 

Boston University President 
John Silber, on sabbatical 
while running for governor 
of Massachusetts, chal- 
lenges Americans to change 
our troubled society, urging 
reliance on what is best 
from our nation's heritage. 
Doubleday, $22.50 


Earthworks Press, $4.95 
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and How 








Meet the Man 
They Call Yaz 






Carl Yastrzemski, the living | 


legend of the Boston Red Sox, | 
will autograph his new book, | 


Yaz: Baseball, 
The Wall and Me, 
Thursday, April 26! 
12:00 to 1: 30pm 


Charlesbank Bookshops | 


‘ Level 2 | 


B.U. Bookstore Mall | 
Written with Gerald. Eskenazi 


Doubleday, $19.95 : 


If you are unable to attend, signed copies of the | 
book can be purchased by calling 236-7442. | 
Sales tax and postage will be added. Sorry, no | 
customized autographs. Supplies may be limited. | 
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nut NATIONAL | Plants 


ARBORETUM | by Jacqueline Heriteau with 


BOOK OF OUTSTANDING 


Dr. H. Marc Cathey 


GARDEN PLANTS.| The indispensable reference for 


The Boston Red Sox 

An Illustrated History 

by Donald Honig 

All the drama, magic, and 
excitement of the most 
beloved team in baseball. 
Hundreds of photographs 
and a lively, anecdotal text 
describe the glory days and 
the promise of tomorrow. 
Prentice Hall, $24.95 


every North American gardener. 
It's a plant finder, landscape ~ 
problem solver and gardening 
guide, all in one. 

Simon & Schuster, $39.95 





Charlesbank Bookshops 
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LEWIS PERCY, by Anita 
Brookner. Pantheon, 261 
pages, $18.95. 


Anita Brookner has earned a 
deserved reputation for writing 
intelligent, closely observed 
novels. She turns her cool, keen 
mind on the behavior, memories, 
motivations, and puzzlements of a 
chief character. Although 
Brookner will shift point of view 
with occasional recklessness, and 
dwell from time to time on minor 
figures, she mostly concentrates 
on the hero or heroine, showing 
us the particulars of his or her 
feelings and daily routines, She’s 
expert at capturing fine details: 
the extra layer of powder on an 
aging woman’s face, say, or the 
redness of an overdecorated, 
overheated suburban parlor. 

Lewis Percy, her latest creation, 
is a literary Englishman. In the 
beginning of the.novel (whose 
span is nearly 20 years), he is 
renting a room in a large flat in 
Paris and writing a graduate 
dissertation on the hero as 
archetype. The other occupants 
are defeated women of various 
ages; he is the only man among 
these weary females. The timid 
son of an undemanding widow, 
Lewis loves the company of 
women but is afraid of intimacy 
with them. He is virginal, and he 
remains chaste. In short, he is first 
cousin to that standard, 
serviceable, and affecting 
character, the young man from the 
provinces. 

Lewis has all the provincial 
young man’s innocence of the 
world, but none of his brashness. 
Brookner never lets us forget the 
irony of his situation: Lewis pads 
from the stale flat to the ill-lit 
Bibliothéque through the 
pulsating streets of Paris, 
wondering when something is 
going to happen to him. His is a 
“gentimental education” — 
Brookner uses the phrase several 
times, pressing us to remember 
Flaubert’s Fredéric Moreau, 
whose own education had its 
share of carnality. This has the air 
of an in joke. Much in the novel 
seems like a mild jest to be shared 
by the literate author, her well- 
read protagonist, and the 
educated reader. This reader, 
more or less educated, felt more 
or less uneasy; for every reference 
happily caught, were there seven 
others doltishly missed? 

Lewis returns to England, 
finishes his dissertation, takes his 


| age Be 
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BOOKMARKS 


Brief reviews 


degree, and becomes a college 
librarian. His mother has died. He 
marries, without passion, an 
anemic, languid agoraphobe 
named Tissy, who also works in a 
library. Tissy’s mother, a florid 
malcontent with a talent for 
cooking, is one of the best- 
realized figures in the novel, but 
Tissy herself is as pale as her 
complexion. After 10 years of 
marriage she leaves her husband 
because Lewis has stayed out until 
four with a lively female friend. 
Nothing sexual happened 
between the two, but for Tissy, 
Lewis's attraction to the other 
woman is reason enough to leave 
him. And Lewis, poor Lewis, 
wanting always to be good, to be 
honorable, to be heroic, does not 
entirely disagree with her. He 
feels his sinfulness. Only at the 
book’s conclusion, and then by 
way of an intriguing deus ex 
machina, does Lewis find full 
satisfaction. 

Is there enough stuff here for a 
novel? There is a likable, 
thoughtful, inactive hero, one 
toward whom most readers will 
feel both sympathetic and 
patronizing. There is an 
accumulation of detail. Who loves 
whom — the grand question that - 
great novels pose and answer — 
is here posed and answered. The 
language is precise and leisurely. 
The things that are missing — a 
social milieu, love scenes, 
revealing conversations, vigorous 
men, seductive women, vigorous 
women, seductive men, 
heightened language — perhaps 
can be done without. But their 
loss reduces the book from a 
chowder to a broth, soothing but 
not nourishing: a book for a 
convalescence. 

The reader may think wistfully 
of Brookner’s fellow English 
writers, yearning for the busy 
hum of a story by Muriel Spark, or 
the wild inventiveness of one by 
Angela Carter, or the devastating 
and unforgettable vignettes that 
flash in everything from the hand 
of Peter Dickinson. Anita 
Brookner raises a tutelary finger 
and reminds us of the roominess 
of the house of fiction, in which 
there is space for novels of.all 
kinds, including those that only 
comfort and instruct. 

— Edith Pearlman 


spite cE RD RONAN elt ec et: 
LOOSE JAM, by Wayne Wilson. 
Delacorte, 263 pages, $17.95. 


Henry Brown, Vietnam vet, 
former guitar genius for the one- 
album wonder bar band, the 
Torpedoes, and, unfortunately for 
him, the long-lost best friend and 
last hope for a one-legged 
philosopher king named Miles 
Duckworth, is about to have his 
life rearranged. Henry had finally 
gotten-his life where he wanted it: 
he’s got a little house in the 
woods of San Luis Obispo, a 
tolerable job managing a record 
store, and, quite possibly, a 
burgeoning affair with the 
delectable Martha, a smart cookie 
with a first-class sensibility who 
runs a second-hand clothes shop. 
His beloved Telecaster may gather 
dust beneath his bed, his hippie- 
sleek physique has turned to flab, 
but when Henry sees Miles lurch 
up the drive, “like some strung- 
out apostle with a load of bad 
news that couldn't wait,” he finds 
his newfound security at odds 
with loyalty to this bedraggled old 
friend. For Miles is that rarest — 
but in literature the most 
delightful — American 
touchstone: the trouble magnet. 


In his wake, drinks fly, fights 
erupt, and relationships splinter. 
When Miles arrives, Henry and 


Martha have no choice but to 


include him in their outing: an 
evening of tiber-intellectual song- 
Spiel, at which Miles almost 
casually incites a riot. “The singer 
had been about halfway through 
‘Im Abendrot’ when Miles, 
ignoring the audience’s outraged 
shushing, had gotten up and 
stumped across the store to the 
bathroom, making a racket like a 
rolltop desk crashing down a 
flight of stairs. Maybe he thought 


WAYNE WILSON 


he'd closed the door behind him. 
But he hadn't. The soupy 
splattering noise had seemed to 
go on forever; even through the 
heat of his embarrassment, 
had found himself marveling.” 
Poor Henry is helpless and 
hapless, suddenly thrust back into 
his role of Miles’s beleaguered 
defender. But Miles has his own 
problems: he’s being pursued by 
a walking nightmare from his and 
Henry’s tour of duty. Enter the 
Policyman, an eloquent (he 
quotes freely from the Bible) and 
terrifying (he feels no pain) 
Southern backwoods-bred sadist 
with a 20-year grudge simmering 
against Miles. Back in Vietnam, 
Miles made the mistake of 
bedding down the soldier’s 
sweetie, and the Policyman has 
been slavering for blood ever 
since. Miles needs to get to his 
family in Los Angeles, and Henry 
is his ticket south. Henry is 
skeptical. “ ‘I want to forget that I 
ever had to deal or play my guitar 
on the street,’ ” Henry tells Miles. 
“ ‘And I want my scene sewed up 
so tight that I don’t ever have to 
worry about anything shaking me 
loose from it.’ Miles looked 
amused. ‘Good luck.’” As Loose 
Jam develops, the petty seams of 
Henry’s sewn-up scene start 
unraveling, and reknitting in a 
compelling tragi-comic tapestry. 
And Wilson’s skill extends to 
dialogue as persuasive as it is 
cinematic. He resurrects that 
peculiar cant-strewn hippie-speak 
and its New Age successor. 
Particularly deft is a buffoonish 
chiropractor named Selwyn, every 
bit as menacing in his civility to 
Henry as the Policyman is in his 
ciwies. “ ‘You're not exactly the 
picture of health, brother. How’s 
your diet? Lots of brown rice? 
Fresh fruit and vegetables, proper 
food combining, that sort of 
thing?... Your body’s trying to tell 
you something,’ said Selwyn. 
"You're probably full of toxins. 
You might just think about 
making an appointment, Henry.’ ” 
With this sparkling debut novel, 
Wayne Wilson brings Henry and 
Miles — an irresistible doomed 
pair — into sharp relief, and 
renders their amblings in a funky 
groove style all his own. And, as 





Henry points out, “the groove 
could not lie, could not hurt you, 
and while you were caught up in 
it you belonged.” 

— Sally Cragin 


A BORDER STATION, by Shane 
Connaughton. St. Martin’s 
Press, New York. 165 pp. 
$14.95. 


In his Oscar-nominated 
screenplay of My Left Foot Shane 
Connaughton tells the story of a 
teeming Irish family that manages 
to derive comfort and joy from 
one another despite a life of bare- 
bones poverty. Written with 
director Jim Sheridan, the movie is 
a coming-of-age tale about Christy 
Brown, who defies cerebral palsy 
to gain success as a writer and 
painter. Apparently, the crucible 
of Irish poverty is something 
Connaughton knows first-hand. 
And, in his first novel, he takes on 
another Irish writer's humble 
beginnings — his own. 

In A Border Station, 
Connaughton depicts a childhood 
that’s by degrees harsher and 
lonelier than Christy’s. Set in a 
town on the border between 
Northern Ireland and the Republic 
of Ireland, the book is about a 
young Catholic boy (who's never 
named) living with his parents in 
the police barracks where his 
father is the sergeant. Set also on 
the border between childlike 
passivity and adolescent need to 
make sense of the world, it’s an 
account devoid of sentimentality, 
employing the same lack of 
squeamishness that made 
audiences look Christy Brown's 
great anger and determination in 
the eye and not wince. “It was a 
lost part of the world, this. No 
tarred roads, no running water in 
the houses, no electric light and 
outside lavoratories full of brown 
and wet and newspaper.” 

What the tiny town of Cavan 
has got is tinkers, who happen to 
be the only people poorer than 
the locals. In one of the novel's 
several interlocking stories, a boy 
accompanies his father on an 





Official visit to the vagrants’ 
camps. Here he watches his father 
arrest a man for stealing a tiny bit 
of peat for fuel. The man is taken 
back to the police station and 
brutally beaten for the crime. 
Later, the boy and his father go 
begging to the nearby estate 
owner, a doddering old lady who 
gives Christian names to her trees. 
She gives them permission to cut 
one of her beauties for firewood, 
but instead of the weakling ash 
she’d promised them, they take an 


elm, “big as a circus tent,” 
pleading ignorance of the 
difference between tree species. 


Using as its source 





Connaughton’s own childhood 
(he grew up in a border town 
where his father was a police 
sergeant), the book also records 
the boy’s growing awareness of 
the power of words. His parents’ 
troubled marriage and the terror 
his father instills in him lead him 
to use language to transform the 
ugliness around him. One 
constant scene of family tension is 
bedtime, when often his mother 
sleeps with him instead of in her 
own bed (she gets pregnant 
nonetheless). 

Impossible to please, his father 
is a gross, crude slob, who sits 
with his leg up while his wife cuts 
his toe nails with a safety razor. 
The boy, tossing the clippings 
into the fire, imagines them as 
souls frying in hell. “Your soul 
was inside you, like your brain. 
But if anything crawled out of it, it 
could, luckily, only be seen by 
God. Your soul looked like a side 
of meat hanging in the 
butchers...A sin tasted like suet 
and smelt sweet and sour like 
buttermilk.” 

A Joycean slew of images, to be 
sure. Like his famous literary 
compatriot before him, 
Connaughton’s modest 
bildungsroman ultimately centers 
around a confrontation between 
the infamous Irish-Catholic guilt 
and the first small rebellion 
against it. On a dare from a 
forbidden Protestant friend, the 
boy steals a Host from church in 
order to determine whether it will 
bleed if stabbed with, say, a boy’s 
pocketknife. The experiment 
involves a trip across the 
forbidden border, into the 
Republic of Ireland, in the 
company of two Protestant 
evangelists, one a young woman 
who arouses him by inviting him 
to snap her garter. (Once the Host 
is nestled in his pants pocket, he 
wonders, “Why didn’t Jesus, who 
after all was right there in his 
pocket, chase the Devil out of his 
head?” ) 

It’s a delightful tale, fraught 
with hilarious doses of sexual 
awakening, recreating the 
confusion of adolescence in 
which the world seems full of 
natural laws that are impossible to 
grasp. And with it Connaughton 
crosses the borders of 
autobiography and imagination 


» \ with two right feet. 


— Robin Dougherty 


RR RRA Tiki ses 
VOICES FROM THE PLAINS, by 
Gianni Celati. Translated by 
Robert Lumley. Serpent's Tail, 
158 pages, $10.95 paper. 


Some years ago, Gianni Celati 
traversed the Italian peninsula 
from north of Milan to the sea 
south of Venice, collecting the 30 
stories retold in his first work to 
be translated into English. 
Unearthing his tales from the 
landscape of the Po River valley 
and in the everyday speech of its 
inhabitants, Celati appropriates 
the structure and authority of oral 
tradition. Formerly a novelist and 
currently a professor at the 
University of Bologna, Celati 
stopped writing in the ‘70s 
because he felt that he had 
nothing more to say. Led by the 
influence of Italo Calvino and 
Walter Benjamin to-probe the 
underlying ideas of fiction, he 
concluded that it had moved so 
far from its source in the 
exchange of experience that it no 
longer addressed the terrors, 
sorrows, and humiliations of 
modern life. In turning his work 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 

over, in essence, to the daily 
commonplaces of the Italian 
countryside, Celati is seeking in 
his new book to return to this 
source. 

Moving east through the 
anonymous cities, lifeless 
suburbs, and near-abandoned 
farms of the Po flood plain, Celati 
mines tales of human existence, in 
all its essential absurdity and 
despair. In Milan, among the chic 
movers of fashion, he hears the 
story of a man hopelessly in love 
with a woman, even though he 
knows that fate has so far 
sundered them that she cannot 
see or hear him and ends by 
running him over with her car, 
never knowing he is there. In the 
east’s eerie landscape of 
intertwined sand and invading 
sea, he hears stories of a lost 
people who serve — and force 
others to serve — as gatekeepers 
of ghosts. Somewhere in 
between, the author himself ends 
a long search for the village 
where his mother was born and 
which she had left over a half- 
century before by turning away 
without entering it, relinquishing 
the last few steps with the 
realization that he “could imagine 
nothing of other times and other 
situations.” 

Celati everywhere finds 
evidence — most poignantly in 
language, but also in passion, 
boredom, learning — of the 
individual's essential isolation. 
Characters confronted by the sure 
knowledge that life is “a web of 
ceremonial relationships which 
hold together something that has 
no substance” retreat in anguish. 
A woman finds that her brutish 
husband had been right to 
mistrust the world and thus loses 
at once her faith and her hate; a 
woman kills herself rather than 
witness the poisoned end of a 
brutal, uncaring world; a former 
prisoner of war, tormented by his 
wile’s disregard, finds his life 
disintegrating into ghostly 
isolation. 

Yet Celati sees in the exchange 
of even dire experience a means 
for approaching, perhaps 
restoring, wholeness. Nature is 
often the agent of these moments 
of solace and reconciliation. 
Celati’s concrete yet.suggestive 
prose — served well by Robert 
Lumley’s translation — 
symbolizes, through the indistinct 
Po landscape of rains, fogs, 
canals, and marshes, the shifting 
opacities of human existence. 
Thus the first story, “The Island 
Out in the Atlantic,” and the last, 
“Young Humans on the Run,” 
though physically distant in 


| setting, draw together ina 










psychological circle. The boys in 
the latter story are lost even in 
their own language, their 
experience of the world 
simultaneously coalescing and 
dissolving in recognition of the 
inevitability of brutality, 
alienation, and death. Yet at the 
end of the story, when they 
desperately row into the Adriatic, 
they sense that “if they went on 
rowing, they would reach some 
place or other,” as if, ultimately, 
by persisting in their innocence, 
they will find the peace and 
refuge evoked by the Atlantic isle 
in the first tale. But Celati does not 
say so. In a manner reminiscent of 
the quintessential teller of tales 
cited by Benjamin in his essay 
“The Storyteller,” “the most 
extraordinary things, marvelous 
things, are related with the 
greatest accuracy, but the 
psychological connection of the 
events is not forced on the reader. 
It is up to him to interpret things 
the way he understands them, 
and thus the narrative achieves an 
amplitude that information lacks.” 
Celati’s allusiveness coexists 
with the “greatest accuracy” of 
vision, thought, and feeling. 
Through Celati we hear, absorb, 
ponder stories otherwise lost, 
preserve lives and perspectives 
otherwise extinguished. Celati 
invites the reader, against the 


odds and trends of modern life 
and fiction, to assimilate 

the experiences recounted by his 
turbulent medley of voices. 


— Susan Lee Boulanger 
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SIXTIES PEOPLE, by Jane and 
Michael Stern. Knopf, 231 
pages, $24.95. 


Clothes, suggested some 
sartorial Socrates, make the man. 
But for pop-cultural researchers 
and restaurant mavens Jane and 
Michael Stern, duds make the 
decade. In their new book Sixties 
People, there is more space 
devoted to Sansabelt slacks than 
to the Kennedy assassinations. 
Hair, too, looms large (and I mean 
that both literally and 
figuratively). The Sterns couldn’t 
care less how NASA got the 
astronauts airborne. But the 
intricate and sticky procedure by 
which a teen-queen tartlet did the 
same for her dirigible of a coiffure 
— well, that’s a story worth 
reporting. 

To the Sterns, sociology is truly 
a trivial pursuit. Moreover, it’s one 
at which they are ruthless, 
dogging the droll detail like 
Lieutenant Gerard on the trail of 
the Fugitive. The authors of 
Roadfood, Goodfood, and Square 
Meals, the husband-and-wife 
writing team were heretofore best 
known for rooting out worthwhile 
roadside diners and '50s recipes 
featuring miniature 
marshmallows. Possessed of a 
shared sense of the absurd and 
nO-wuss appetites, they'd come to 
resemble a hip, gravy-ladling 
antidote to Mr. and Mrs. Thin 
Man. 

For Sixties People, though, the 
Sterns took not to the blue 
highways but to their own attic — 
evidently a treasure trove of 
lifestyles tried on and discarded 
back in the good ol’ chameleonic 
days of Beatles, bell-bottoms, and 
beer. Among the clashing symbols 
they claim to have unearthed are 
love beads, a hootenanny 
songbook, an American 
Bandstand souvenir book, a 
Nehru jacket, a Beatle wig, and — 
the strangest bedfellows of all — 
copies of Sex and the Single Girl 
and “The Ballad of the Green 
Beret.” Their conclusion: 
“History's dustbin, like our attic, 
can be a fascinating cache of 
details.” The Sterns have 
wallowed in that dustbin like Dick 
Van Dyke in the soot and sonority 
of “Chim-Chim-Cheree.” 

Delving into such rigorous 
research materials as Teen and 
Time magazines, these self-styled 
veterans of our most iconographic 
decade spray-paint the years in 
Day-Glo, ozone-destroying 
surface colors. The '60s, in the 
Sterns’ wry representation, 
signified a descent from 
“perkiness” into chaos, from 
Marlo Thomas as That Girl (aptly 
likened, with her gunked and 
multilayered lashes, to “some 
grand Kabuki actor”) to Ken 
Kesey as Merry Prankster. The 
transition was epitomized by the 
Beatles, who started out perkier 
than Marlo and MTM put together 
(“human ejaculations,” the Sterns 
incomprehensibly label them) but 
then went psychedelic. 

But enough of the Big Themes. 
They are not the Sterns’ forte — in 
fact, the authors can sound 
downright inane when reducing 
the Black Panthers to their 
trademark berets (“It was 
impossible to encounter the 
Oakland leadership and not feel 
black power, affirmed by their 
walk, talk, and clothes, and 
especially their guns”) or 
describing the waning of the 
Woodstock nation as “a mean and 
scary time.” What waylay the 

couple, and make their journey 
through fields of ’60s lore so 
irresistible, are the carefully 
harvested, and clearly relished, 


kernels of kitsch. 

Did you know, for example, 
that in 1963 Gloria Steinem 
published something called The 
Beach Book, “a massive ode to (in 
the words of the dust jacket) 
‘making a kite, a sandcastle, a 
bikini ... reading palms, rubbing 
backs, burying friends’? That 
Priscilla Presley had to be 
photographed leaning out of the 
sports car Elvis gave her for her 
sweet 16th because her coiffure 
(“a fragile monument to the art of 
hair ecclesiology”) could not be 
slammed in? That there was 
actually an album called 
Sebastian Cabot, Actor, Reads: 
Bob Dylan, Poet? That mother-of- 
the-miniskirt Mary Quant once 
declared pubic hair to be “the 
great forthcoming fashion 
accessory”? That the Beatles, 
during their ashram days, had a 
contest to see who could meditate 
longest? (“Paul won: four straight 
hours!”) That there was a hippie 
plot to levitate the Pentagon? That 
in 1968 even the Campbell Soup 
Kids were gotten up as pint-sized 
soldiers of Sergeant Pepper, on a 
poster guaranteed to “turn your 
wall souper-delic”? 

But don’t let my having 
skimmed the cream off the Sterns’ 
mostly milk-white minutiae keep 
you from buying (or as Abbie 
Hoffman would have it, stealing) 
their book. Your coffee table 
needs the pictures, especially the 
ones of Michael Stern’s parents 
hosting a “hippie party” for their 
middle-aged friends in Winnetka, 
Illinois, and of a countercultural 
glazed donut posing in her crude 
kitchen with about a dozen 
leaden loaves of bread. The 
authors, too, are pictured as they 
appeared in 1966: Easy Rider 
meets Elvira, Mistress of the 
Turtleneck. 

— Carolyn Clay 


SSB VE EIR ATC 
WARPATHS: THE POLITICS OF 
PARTITION, by Robert ; 
Schaeffer. Hill and Wang, 306 
pages, $22.95. 


“Self-determination,” wrote 
Woodrow Wilson's secretary of 
state, Robert Lansing, “is a phrase 
simply loaded with dynamite.” 
With the Soviet empire seemingly 
breaking up before our eyes, with 
Lebanon and Yugoslavia riven by 
internecine strife, and with the 
never-ending bloodshed in Israel, 
Sri Lanka, and Ethiopia, self- 
determination and partition are 
once again fighting words. In this 
wide-ranging and often 
provocative study of partition, 
Robert Schaeffer, a journalist who 
has written widely on security 





issues, shows the direct link 
between self-determination and 
partition, and argues convincingly 
that life after partition seldom 
makes good on what its advocates 
promise. “Partition corrupted the 
meaning of citizenship and 
sovereignty in divided states,” he 
writes. “It also corrupted the 
meaning of independence and 
frustrated the aspirations of 
movements that sought to wrest 
power from colonial and military 
authorities.” 

Partition is often compared to 
divorce, as the last option for 
people with irreconcilable 
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differences. Those in a position to 
decide — colonial overlords, 
superpowers, or the UN — have 
usually opted for partition on the 
assumption that it’s the only way 
to avert further bloodshed and 
satisfy the desires of the 
combatants. But because 
partitioned countries cannot pack 
up and move away from each 
other, a more accurate 
comparison would be to a 
divorced couple that must 
continue cohabiting. The very 
process of breaking up engenders 
so much bitterness that the 
relationship after partition is 
inevitably more conflict-ridden 
than the one before. 

Schaeffer's typology of partition 
and his accounts of historical 
contexts are particularly lucid. 
The principle of self- 
determination, forcefully 
advanced by Wilson after World 
War I, expressed the best tradition 
of American anti-colonialism and 
worked relatively well in breaking 
up the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
But the promise of self- 
determination opened a Pandora’s 
box of secessionism and strife, 
and ultimately helped create an 
archipelago of partitioned 
countries stretching from Ireland 
to Korea. Three tumultuous 
partitions — Ireland, India, and 
Palestine — followed the break- 
up of the British Empire. Under 
pressure from the (selectively) 
anti-colonialist US and USSR, 
Britain simultaneously divided 
and devolved power to 
Protestants and Catholics in 
Ireland, to Moslems and Hindus in 
India, and to Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine. This division along 


- ethnic-religious lines was, 


charitably speaking, a mistake 
that guaranteed years of discord. 
One of thé pleasures of this 
book is watching Schaeffer 
surgically remove the assumptions 
that surround the self-serving 
pieties of partition. The 
conventional wisdom is that in the 
former British colonies current 
conflict is the continuation of age- 
old blood-feuds between 
indigenous enemies. Actually, 
ethnic and religious groups that 
are now combatants lived most of 
their history in relative harmony. 
“The attempt to shrug off (these 
conflicts] as implacable feuds,” 
writes Schaeffer, “obscures their 
roots and cripples any attempt to 
address their differences 
constructively.” Similar distortions 
or misunderstandings took place 
where the superpowers were 
involved. One example was the 
US government's representation 
of North Vietnamese forces as 
nothing more than stooges of the 
Soviets and Chinese, which was 
not only false, but ended up 
costing thousands of American 
and Vietnamese lives. ° . 
Unfortunately, Schaeffer does 
not always give his story the 
narrative force it deserves. His 


- emphasis onthe structures of 


partition and the wider historical 
process leaves the individual case 
studies truncated and, except in 
isolated moments, devoid of the 
diesel and dust of partition: In 
short, there is too much Jim 
Lehrer and not enough Hunter 
Thompson, and one is left 
wishing that the author had spent 
less time in the archives and more 
on the streets of Berlin, Jerusalem, 
and Dacca. . 

If partition does not work, what 
is the solution? Schaeffer does not 
claim to have the answer, but he 
does offer a few thought- 
provoking ideas. Looking back to 
this country’s own near-partition, 
he notes that Lincoln, while 
willing to spill blood to restore the 
Union, simultaneously pushed 
strongly for minority rights. A 
century later, Martin Luther King 
sought those same long-deferred 
rights, and only when the curve of 
expectations rose faster than 
change did separatism replace 
integrationism. 

So long as equal rights and 
opportunities are unavailable to 
all, separatism and partition will 





retain their attractiveness. One 
would like to think that if 
Warpaths were required reading 
in Lebanon, Sri Lanka, Yugoslavia, 
and other such places, 
proponents of partition might 
think twice. Conor Cruise O’Brien 
has written, “Partition is the 
expedient of tired statesmen.” 
With this book, Robert Schaeffer 
is saying it's time they woke up 
and smelled the coffee. 


— George Kane 


LAND OF SUGAR CANE AND 
REVOLUTION, by Carlo Gébler. 
Simon and Schuster, 293 
pages, $19.95. 


Carlo Gébler, the son of 
novelist Edna O'Brien, was born 
in Dublin and now lives in 
London. It might bé surmised, 
then, that his view of Cuba would 
not be disfigured by having been 
brought up in the US, where the 
island and its revolution are 
demonized with medieval 
vehemence. Gébler’s book does 
steer clear of Cold War dogma, 
but that is one of the few things 
going for an otherwise lackluster 
chronicle of contemporary Cuba. 

When will mainstream US 
publishers get serious about 
demanding that people who write 
about Latin America have a 
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OF SUGAR CANE AND REVOLUTION 


BY CARLO GEBLER 


thorough command of Spanish? 
It’s not enough just to understand 
a few phrases or to be able to 
order a meal: one must be able to 
navigate the nuances of a 
complex language, made even 
more so by a highly charged 
political climate. A single example 
from Driving Through Cuba will 
suffice to show Gébler’s 
shortcomings — mambi, the 
word used to describe poor 
peasants or rebellious slaves who 
fought against Spanish 
domination in the19th century. 
Gébler accurately claims it is an 
African word, but he fails to 
recognize that it means different 
things in different parts of Africa, 
areas that had influence on Cuba. 
The more important point is that 
the word became a symbol of 
pride to anti-colonial Cubans and 
remains so to this day. Hearing 
the word mambi struck terror in 
the hearts of the Spanish, not 
because it meant “dregs,” as 
Gébler asserts, but because the 
mambises were fearless warriors 
who were out to get the Spanish 
no matter what. This is not 
philological hair-splitting but 
properly seeing words as part of a 
rich historical process. 

Gébler admits he’s a tourist, 
albeit of the writerly kind. He’s 
capable of shifting smoothly from 
description of personal 
experience to historical narration, 
but the insight provided by either 
is partial, frequently superficial, 
and often plain uninteresting. 
Most of the historical material is 
rehashed from one source (Hugh 
Thomas) and is not presented in a 
way that helps one understand 
Cuban society in any depth. 
Moreover, Gébler seems to miss 
some great opportunities. While 
in the town of Trinidad, he goes 
to visit a local priest of santeria, 
but after a brief encounter he 


explores no further. Santeria is 
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still widely practiced in Cuba — in 
fact, it’s enjoying a kindof 
resurgence. Many musicians and 


| visual artists are working within 


that tradition and bringing it into 


| current artistic formats. But 





Gébler seems oblivious to it all. 

His views on how Cubans deal 
with homosexuality, meanwhile, 
is limited to observations of how 
people laughed and snickered at 
Eddie Murphy impersonating a 
gay hairdresser in Beverly Hills 
Cop. This serves only to trivialize 
an important and controversial 
issue in Cuban society. To further 
compound the problem, Gébler 
dwells on the UMAP camps where 
many gays were interned in the 
mid ‘60s. But the camps were 
abolished 21 years ago and there 
is an active gay culture in today’s 
Cuba, at least in Havana. Cuban 
sex-education textbooks present 
homosexuality as an alternative 
sexual practice, not as a curse ora 
disease. This doesn’t mean that all 
Cubans have an enlightened view 
of gays, but compared with other 
Latin American countries (and 
many parts of the US), the country 
does not fare atrociously. 

For a writer with an obvious 
interest in the arts, Gébler finds 
little time for Cuban art and 
culture. His obsession seems to be 
Cuba’s glut of US-manufactured 
cars of the1950s (six of the 14 
photos that illustrate the book 
have cars in them). At one point 
the author meets Cuba's greatest 
film director, Tomas Gutiérrez 
Alea. Gutiérrez, maker of 
Memories of Underdevelopment, 
Death of-a Bureaucrat, The Last 
Supper, and Letters from the Park, 
is a man of flair, courage, 
intelligence, and humor, but you 
wouldn't know that from Gébler’s 
account. Everywhere he turns, he 
manages to overlook compelling 
questions. What about the new 
changes in the Cuban literary 
scene? Or the iconoclastic visual 
artists like Garciandia, Esson, 
Bedia, who are strongly critical of 
the rigidities and dogmas within 
Cuban socialism? Or what about 
the effect of Cuba’s Angola 
campaign on the country’s youth? 
Don't look for Gébler to shed any 
light on these matters: he'd rather 
ramble on about.a certain 
Eldorado Brougham Cadillac he 
hopes to find. 

If you want a writer's view of 
Cuba, go with Ernesto Cardenal’s 
In Cuba. If you're intrigued by 
Castro, there’s the classic bio by 
Herbert Matthews. For food and 
agricultural policy, try Medea 
Benjamin’s No Free Lunch. For 
history, no one’s better than 
Moreno Fraginals. For music, 
culture, and ethnology, Alejo 
Carpentier and Fernando Ortiz are 
incomparable. Any or all of these 
writers will give you perceptive 
insight as to why Cuba had a 
revolution and why after so many 
years of economic hardship, 
blockade, and political blackmail 
by the US, Castro's revolution 
lives on, defying all logic. 

— Alan West 
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MAKING MEANING: 
INFERENCE AND RHETORIC IN 
THE INTERPRETATION OF 
CINEMA, by David Bordwell. 
Harvard University Press, 334 
pages, $29.50. 


Judging by all the academic dirt 
dished, scholarly reps trashed, 
and schools of thought slashed, 
David Bordwell’s new book 
looms as the Andy Warhol 
Diaries of cinema studies. 
Fortunately. Making Meaning has 
an index. The film profs, critics, 
and theorists listed therein tend to 
come out like Robert Ryan’s 
pummelled prizefighter in The Set 
Up. The unlisted numbers will feel 
relieved only until, like Katherine 
Hepburn’s hungover heiress in 
The Philadelphia Story, they 
realize that being left unmolested 
implies you're not enticing 
enough for ravishment. 

An A-list historian and theorist 
himself, Bordwell is the 
unchallenged capo di tuti capi of 
academic film studies. He speaks 
with the authority of one who has 
read — virtually everything in the 
field since Eisenstein stepped out 
from KINO. That Bordwell — the 
author of works on Dreyer and 
Ozu, and coauthor of the 
landmark sourcebook 7he 
Classical Hollywood Cinema — 
has planted his fair share of 
underbrush does not hinder him 
































in the least from uprooting the 
foilage. 

Making Meaning is 
unapologetically “meta-criticial” 
in cast — that is, it criticizes the 
way other folks do criticism. 
Naturally, a good deal of it is 
internecine and inside-baseball, 
the field being university film 
programs and the players little 
known outside graduate seminar 
rooms, But the business of 
interpretation is no minor-league 
activity of purely academic 
interest. As Bordwell archly 
comments, it is “one of the few 
thriving industries left in Western 
countries.” His industrial-strength 
overview is a streamlined and 
steady Euro-rail pass through the 
Continental modes of thought that 
have dominated the American 
university since the late '60s — 
Russian formalists, German 
Freudians, British semioticians, 
and, inevitably, the dreaded 
French. ~ 

Bordwell begins with the 
proposition that academic film 
criticism “acts according to 
conventions laid down by an 
interpretive institution,” that its 
practitioners constitute a kind of 
professional guild, and that like 
other guilds, the membership is as 
much concerned with the 
advancement of union benefits as 
the construction of sound edifices. 
In short, “making films mean” is a 
biz. In plying their trade, cineastes 
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My Secret 
History 


By Paul Theroux 


Brilliantly written, 
erotically charged, 


tour de force. A 
writer and world 
traveler finds the 
most dangerous 
destination is the 
center of his own 
heart. 
Paperback 
$5.95 
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are no better or no worse than 
practioners of “land surveying or 
wine making or parlor magic.” 

As Bordwell tells it, however, 
the film-crit biz is more akin to 
prestidigitation than 
eonophology. A master of 
illusion, the film theorist’s 
characteristic move is to present 
himself as a clever decoder of 
“symptomatic” (that is, repressed 
or hidden) meaning. “Knowing 
how to make movies mean,” 
writes the author in his best 
deadpan style, “is the principal 
source of such authority as film 
scholars possess.” The 
symptomatic meaning is so subtly 
concealed, so tidily tucked away 
within the “cracks” or “fissures” of 
a film, that not only are you 
average moviegoers too dumb to 
spot it, but the filmmakers 
themselves don’t even know the 
bugger is in there. 

Like the carnival barker, the 
film theorist has to have an 
accompanying line of patter and 
an agile quickstep. Bordwell has a 
lot of fun launching surgical 


> strikes on two targets of 


opportunity that have made film 
scholarship a byword for 
stratospheric gobblygook: the 
pun-happy, jargon-ridden prose 
and the exquisitely strained, 
implosively open-ended 
“readings.” Getting caught in the 
backwash as exemplars par 
ridiculous are a couple dozen 
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semi-known academics and 
theorists. For one, Werner 
Herzog’s Kaspar Hauser “defily 
literalizes all of the key terms in 
Jacques Lacan’s abstract 
grammar.” For another, a 
“morphological analysis” of 
Hitchcock’s North by Northwest 
finds it conforms to all 31 
components the “heroic 
wondertale” of Vladimir Propp. 

Bordwell’s point is not only are 
film theorists dusting crops where 
there ain’t no crops, but that the 
films themselves have long since 
become mere vehicles to ride out 
a mode of interpretation. The 
proliferation of the mad meaning- 
mongering required the 
complicity of institutional forces, 
namely the modern university 
system and the demands of 
tenure. “Academic film criticism 
has proven easily assimiliable to 
the university’s demand for 
teachable techniques, 
professional specialization, and 
rapid publication output,” writes 
Bordwell. Part of the solution, he 
suggests, is to pull back from 
open-ended reading, to speak 
plainly, and go about one’s 
business with a more self- 
conscious appreciation of — and 
humility about — the work of 
interpretation. No wonder 
Making Meaning is already 
known in the trade as Making 
Trouble. 

— Thomas Doherty 
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or years Patricia Highsmith’s books 

have been paperbacked by Penguin 

as part of its Crime/Mystery line, 

which winnows out readers from 
the start with garish covers that ensure 
instantaneous product recognition as 
“genre fiction.” The disparaging title 
“mistress of suspense” is emblazoned 
above the jacket blurb on these old 
editions, as if to suggest right off the bat 
that Highsmith is less of a writer than a 
brand name, a reliable hack who grinds 
out assembly-line thrillers. 

Atlantic Monthly Press is now 
contributing to Highsmith’s American 
rehabilitation by reupholstering her fiction 
in attractive uniform editions whose 
spartan format, subdued cover 
illustrations, and homogeneous design are 
clearly intended to draw a writer 
ghettoized by marketing strategies a little 
closer to the cultural mainstream. These 
handsome trade paperbacks deliberately 
tone down the pothoiling aura of the 
Penguins and reflect the tastefulness and 
respectability of her work. 

At last it is possible to judge Highsmith’s 
books by their covers. Yet there are other 
reasons for her brisk dismissal, until 
recently, in the US. Highsmith has been 
roundly snubbed by critics who feel that 
she has never sufficiently atoned for her 
early collaboration with Hitchcock, who 
simultaneously launched her career and 
sealed her fate when he filmed her first 
novel, Strangers on a Train (1950). This 
early association with film, coupled with 
the Mystery Writers of America award she 
received for her third novel, 7he Talented 
Mr. Ripley, pegged her in the eyes of many 
literary people as the laureate of a vaguely 
disreputable cabal of hard-core crime 
aficionados. Stigmatized by her grisly plots 
and their unspoken warranty of one 
murder per book, this misanthropic Texan, 
who for many years has lived in 
Switzerland, has fallen into the crack 
between pulp fiction and high culture, that 
often fuzzy distinction that insecure 
readers have nursed into a full-fledged 
chauvinism. 

The surprising thing about this prejudice 
is that Highsmith’s home turf is the same 
wan terrain in which respectable magazine 
writers, touted for their decimating sense 
of anti-climax, have heen garnering 
accolades for the last two decades: the 
world of the homeowning, suburban 
middle class, a world of unrelieved 
monotony and repetition. There's at least 
one major difference, however. Whereas 
the minimalists dimly illuminate this world 
with low-watt emotions like nostalgia and 
ennui, Highsmith strikes us flush in the 
face with the beam of a searchlight that 
rakes over lives full of horror, tragedy, and 
violence. 

Nor is Highsmith’s prose likely to appeal 
to an audience nurtured on “creative 
writing.” Close textual analysis of her style 
always brings us up aguinst the things that 
are not there rather thin those that are. 
Take a passage chosen at random from 
The Cry of the Owl, a novel about one of 
Highsmith's favorite themes, the 
entrapment and persecution of a man 
falsely accused of murder: “He hung her 
coat in a closet with his, then went to the 
fireplace where wood was laid ready to be 
lighted, taking up an absurdly small place 
in the wide fireplace. He struck a match to 
the paper under the wood, then opened 
the flue. Then he turned on a lamp on a 
table in the center of the room, and turned 
off the top light.” 

Although she is capable of prose that is 
much less arid, these three sentences catch 
her in the act of squirreling together the 
pedestrian details that give her novels their 
gravelly texture. Shorn of images and 
adjectives, this small slice of prose, taken 
like a biopsy specimen from the seemingly 
endless series of consecutive actions that 
compose her books, exists entirely for the 
purpose of expressing pure, 
uncomplicated sequence. It is a style 
appropriate for a world in which there is 
no stasis, no interruptions or intermissions, 
but simply a wearying concatenation of 
successive events, all driven along 
remorselessly by that irritating adverbial 
particle “then”: first this, then this, then 
this. 

If there is style here. it is the style of 
barren chronology, of cliscrete, 
unsubordinated actions that line up like 
columns of numbers nd slowly tally, by 
an incremental but unremitting principle 
of addition, into the violence and hysteria 
of her catastrophes. As seen here in its 
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Patricia Highsmith’s 
sinister wisdom 


by Daniel Harris 


most fundamental units, Highsmith’s world 
is ruled by the harsh, inconspicuous, yet 
compulsive forward motion of these 
clattering sentences that sweep along 
everything in their path in a jumble of dull, 
commonplace nouns and tediously 
straightforward verbs. Her sentences are 
free of breaks, lulls, and even the well- 
placed snag that we might snatch at and 
cling to as we are shot along the rapids of 
novels like The Blunderer, in which a 

man attempts to murder his wife in the 
pattern of someone else’s successful 
nturder of his wife, or Deep Water, in 
which the cultured owner of a small 
literary press sends his enemies, one after 
the other, to the bottom of an abandoned 
quarry. 

Readers accustomed to the word 
paintings and sumptuous tableaux of more 
conventional authors will perhaps be 
disappointed by these airless, rasping 
sentences that exist solely to advance the 
story. For Highsmith there is never time to 
single out something for its own sake, to 
pet it from head to toe with long, 
voluptuous strokes of adjectives and 
metaphors — everything is leveled to the 
same weight, density, and hue. 

Highsmith is the most linear of novelists; 
her power resides not in the lumber of her 
individual sentences and paragraphs but in 
the larger and more intangible strategies of 
speed, pacing, and plot. Even in her best 
novels, like A Dog's Ransom, in which a 
sensitive New York policeman becomes 
obsessed with a case involving the 
kidnapping of a poodle, or her 
masterpiece, Edith’s Diary, about the 
torturous disintegration of a housewife, 
Highsmith’s prose flows on featurelessly in 
a low, psychotic murmur, lulling us into a 
state of passive susceptibility to her 
narrative. The effect is of frightening 
impartiality, as if a heartless automaton in 
a bloodthirsty trance were narrating these 
atrocities. 

And yet one of the most surprising 


paradoxes of her dry, expressionless 
objectivity is that it is capable of 
extraordinarily subjective effect, as in “The 
Heroine,” in which a wealthy couple hires 
an insane au pair who douses their house 
with gasoline and then sets it ablaze in 
order to rescue the children and thus 
demonstrate her gratitude and loyalty. The 
anonymous stage whisper in which stories 
like this are told, that flinty impassivity that 
seems so inured to its elements of murder, 
suicide, and obsession, is in fact a 
remarkably supple and resilient instrument 
that swings in and out of her characters’ 
internal monologues so effortlessly that 


- events which at first seem pitilessly 


objective are in fact infected with the 
paranoia and terror of her characters (she 
even captures the thoughts and fear of 
animals, who figure prominently in her 
books as objects of guiltless persecution, 
as in “Moby Dick II” in Tales of Natural 
and Unnatural Catastrophes, in which a 
beleaguered whale is entangled in a net of 
mines). 

In Edith’s Diary, we become unwilling 
captive to Edith’s point of view on her 
wretched life, her stranded existence with 
her mentally deficient son, Cliffie, and her 
ex-husband’s ancient uncle, who, in a 
stupor of codeine and Valium, lies 
immobile on plastic sheets in his dank 
upstairs bedroom. As Highsmith’s 
nullifying declaratives tighten around us 
like a garrote, the claustrophobic space of 
this novel, echoing with Cliffie’s derisive 
laughter, is so suffused with Edith’s 
subjectivity that we are shocked when the 
lid of the glass jar is lifted and we escape 
into the perspective of another character. 
Suddenly we understand just how far this 
woman, whom we have come to know 
exclusively from the inside out, has 
unraveled in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. 

Given that Highsmith’s typical story is 
less an objective narration of facts than a 
web of intersecting sight lines in which 
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individuals are immured in their own, 
separate fields of vision, it’s appropriate 
that her misanthropic heroes should value 
one thing above all else — the peaceful 
seclusion of their private occupations. 
Virtually every important character has a 
hobby or a profession that requires 
solitude — Peter Knoppert, for example, 
in “The Snail-Watcher,” who loses himself 
in his seemingly innocuous pursuit of 
breeding garden snails, or Jack Sutherland 
in Found in the Street , a painter and book 
illustrator who spends much of his time in 
his “workroom,” the symbolic locus of 
many of Highsmith’s novels. Hidden away 
in their imperiled retreats, her characters 
either lead rich emotional lives, like the 
cultured protagonist of “Deep Water,” or 
implode, like Edith or Peter Knoppert, 
casualties of their own impregnable self- 
involvement. 

In a world stripped bare of a 
conventional sense of right and wrong, 
only one value reigns supreme: privacy. 
Nothing is more sacred than this simple 
middle-class luxury, to which Highsmith’s 
entire oeuvre stands as an imposing 
monument. The situations she creates 
often revolve around its defense, with her 
characters’ apartments and houses serving 
as the civilized oases where they batten 
down the hatches in order to protect 
themselves from the hordes of interlopers 
who are constantly encroaching on their 
inner sanctums. 

Highsmith’s vision of society is that of a 
sinister community of volatile solipsists 
whose private obsessions are constantly 
caroming off one another with disastrous 
consequences. She is a ferocious laissez- 
faireist, and her image of utopia is only the 
flip sidé of her image of hell — a network 
of solitary individuals who exist in quiet 
detachment from other people and whose 
primary objective is to keep predators at 
bay and, similarly, to refrain from foisting 
themselves and their values on people 
outside their own impenetrably self- 
sufficient worlds. 

From this frightening, Hobbesian 
perspective, Highsmith generates all the 
furor and savagery of plots in which 
vigilante characters, the representatives of 
peaceful homeownership, are pitted 
against intruders in a frenzied Darwinian 
struggle to preserve their own solitary 
domains. Her world can be as 


‘disquietingly serene as the grim urban 


setting of A Dog’s Ransom, in which 
affluent couples sip cocktails and nibble 
canapes as they mull over the righteous 
barbarity of one of their party, who has 
pistol-whipped a meddling neighborhood 
sociopath and left him to die in a deserted 
stairwell. Or she can be as cold-blooded as 
in “Not One of Us,” a story from The Black 
House, in which a circle of gratuitously 
sadistic New Yorkers persecute-a member 
of their clan until he accedes to the 
demands of what is essentially a vicious 
lark and commits suicide. And critics have 
rightly noted how casually and amorally 
Ripley, the bourgeois homeowner and 
artist-hero of her trilogy, The Talented Mr. 
Ripley, Ripley Underground, and Ripley’s 
Game, kills off opponents who threaten 
his comfortable isolation while Highsmith 
stands by unflinchingly, with Buddha-like 
sang-froid, wielding the bludgeon and the 
knife. 

Highsmith’s unconventional 
understanding of the goodness or badness 
of characters, as defined in the scheme of 
her narrow, atheistic materialism, never 
interferes with her impartial willingness to 
hunt them down like quarry and then 
obliterate them in the cruelest, cleverest, 
and most unjust way she can devise. 
Above and beyond her love of privacy, 
Highsmith’s first allegiance is to plot in the 
purest sense of the word, to the valueless 
clash of energies — a design as cold and 
elegant as a game of chess. There is no 
justice in this world, only the remorseless 
machinery of accident, confrontation, and 
collision, the algebra of an abstract play of 
forces that continually group, dissipate, 
and regroup according to a malevolent 
and endlessly inventive principle of 
gamesmanship. She has a Roman's 
neutrality toward plotting, and she takes 
gladiatorial glee in the sport of releasing 
two adversaries into the same arena and 
then watching contentedly as they slash 
each other to ribbons. Just as other writers 
perceive life through the lavish filter of 
intricate imagery and sensual associations, 
so Highsmith perceives life through the 
filter of plot — the harsh, unlovely 
discipline of her storytelling. Q 
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n the 15th century, sailors had little 
idea what beasts lurked in the ocean's 
. As they scanned the horizon 

for land, lonely lookouts kept an eye 
peeled for giant octopi. In their dreams, 
seamen saw huge, tentacles slip out of the 
water and squeeze their ships to death. 
Awake or asleep, Renaissance mariners 
couldn’t help fearing that just under any 
surface, no matter how calm and lulling it 
seemed, there were nightmares waiting to 
come true. 

That same dread permeates almost 
every page of Rachel Ingalls’s writing. 
Since 1970, the 49-year-old Ingalls has 
published some 18 novellas and two short 
novels. In each, she uses a deceptively 
simple, declarative prose to create a 
soothing, almost anesthetic surface. Then, 
as soon as she’s gotten you comfortable, 
she sends in the nightmares. A housewife 
might fall in love with a sea creature. The 
angel Gabriel might sodomize a monk and 
turn him into a pregnant woman. A young 
couple might become trapped in a thick 
English fog and-be eaten by carnivorous 
toads. No matter that her monsters might 
at first elicit a chuckle: in the end they 
always terrify. 

They also illuminate. Rather than depict 
terror for terror’s sake, Ingalls uses her 
creatures to explore the underside of the 
ordinary. Her frogmen, angels, and lions 
belong to the realm of myth and fantasy, 
the animal kingdom of our imaginations. 
But they also prowl the more pedestrian 
world of suburban kitchens and English 
gardens, and when they do, they seem 
perfectly at home. They are amphibious 
guides, dragging us down below the 
surfaces of the visible world into the 
gloomy depths of our own psyches. They 
remind us, just as the visions of giant 
octopi that haunted early seafarers, that 
what we don’t know can and will hurt us. 

Of course, until recently Rachel Ingalls 
herself was almost completely unknown. 
She grew up in Cambridge, fell in love 
with Shakespeare at Radcliffe, and moved 
to London in 1964: She published two 
novels and half a dozen novellas in 
England. Her first collection of novellas, 
The Man Who Was Left Bebind (recently 
reissued here by the Harvard Common 
Press as Something To Write Home About) 
won Britain’s Author’s Club First Novel 
Award and promptly hit the remainder 
tables. None of her works, when 
published stateside, sold more than a few 
hundred copies. 

Then, in 1986, her career took a fairy- 
tale turn. The. British Book Marketing 
Council put together a list of the 20 best 
American novels published since World 
War II. And there, between such tomes as 
Thomas Pynchon’s Gravity's Rainbow 
and William Gaddis’s The Recognitions, lay 
Rachel Ingalls’s 125-page first novel, Mrs. 

Caliban. Within weeks, Ingalls was the 
Cinderella of American publishing. Dell 
bought the rights to Mrs. Caliban , Simon 
& Schuster bought the rights to almost 
everything else, and there was talk of 
Hollywood. 

Looking back, you can see that part of 
what got everyone so worked up was 
Shakespeare. As its name suggests, Mrs. 
Caliban bears more than a passing 
resemblance to The Tempest. But whereas 
Prospero uses his magic powers to take 
vengeance on the false Duke of Milan, 
Ingalls uses hers to avenge a more subtle 
crime. And whereas Prospero lured his 
enemies to a magic island, Ingalls brings 
the magic directly into enemy territory. 

Specifically, she heads for the suburban 
split-level of Dorothy and Fred Caliban. 
For years, the timid Dorothy has suffered a 
range of suburban ills: her son has died, 
her husband has had affairs, and she has 
settled into a numbing routine of groceries 
and gardening. She is on the verge of 
insanity when, suddenly, a “six-foot-seven- 
inch frog-like creature shouldered its way 
into the house and stood stock still in front 
of her, crouching slightly, and staring 
straight at her face.” Dorothy is terrified. 
Says Ingalls, “Her mouth was slightly open 
— she could feel that — and waves of 
horripilation fled across her skin. A flash of 
heat or ice sped up her backbone and 
neck and over her scalp so that her hair 
really did seem to lift up. And her stomach 
hurt.” 

Thanks to Ingalls’s distanced, clinically 
precise prose, the reader trembles right 
along with Dorothy. But as it turns out, 
neither has much to be afraid of — at least 
not from the frogman. Just as Ariel was 
once tortured by Caliban’s haglike mother, 
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so Larry, as the frogman is called, has 
recently escaped the electric cattle prods 
of a pair of sadistic scientists. Like 
Dorothy, he has been a victim. But unlike 
Dorothy, he hasn’t given up. Almost as if 
he were a long-lost part of her own 
psyche, Larry makes love to Dorothy day 
after day, until one night their lovemaking 
turns Dorothy’s whole world upside 
down. 

To tell you exactly what happens next 
would spoil one of the most heart- 
stopping endings in fiction. Suffice to say 
that in 20 horrific pages everything and 
everyone Dorothy has trusted crashes and 
burns, Thanks to Larry, Dorothy is forced 
to pry up the tock of suburban conformity 
under which she lives and get a long, 
brutally clear look at herself. What she 
sees hurts‘so much it nearly kills her, but 
ironically it also saves her life. Having 
faced her worst nightmare, she is free to 
sleep soundly for the first time. 

Millie Binstead, on the other hand, is 
forced to kill herself. The heroine of 
Ingalls’s second novel, Binstead’s Safari, 
Millie is, like Dorothy, a simpering 
housewife. And like Dorothy she is 
married to a narcissistic creep. But unlike 
Dorothy, Millie finds herself all on her 
own. On her way to Africa with her 
anthropologist husband, Stan, she visits 
London. While Stan spends his nights 
sack-hopping with colleagues, Millie visits 
the ballet. There she comes to her senses, 
losing “the eager, pathetic look, hoping to 
please” and realizing that all along she 
should have “said what I wanted myself.” 

Now that Millie’s found her strength, 
Ingalls sets about avenging her former 
weakness. Like Prospero, she waves her 
prose wand and whisks the Binsteads off 


into the East African bush. While Stan 
travels from village to village seeking the 
source of a lion cult, Millie falls in love 
with Henry “Simba” Lewis, a grizzled 
white hunter. And here’s where the black 
magic takes hold. Lewis is the only white 
man in East Africa to have undergone the 
Masai ritual of manhood: he has stood 
alone against a charging lion and killed it 
with a spear. When, in the end, he is killed 
by poachers, all the natives gather and 
begin to chant. He has become a lion, they 
say, and he will now take his human bride. 
That bride, of course, is Millie, but when 
she runs into the jaws of the beast, 
something much larger than a local 
superstition has been satisfied. Like a 
meticulous spider, Rachel Ingalls has 
woven the real and the incredible into a 
single fairy-tale web. We don’t know 
whether Millie has committed suicide or 
has truly gone off to join Lewis, but even 
as we shiver through the story’s final 
scenes, we know that Millie is free. Just as 
in Mrs. Caliban Ingalls used Larry to 
destroy those who were deceiving 
Dorothy, so here she uses the myth of 
Simba Lewis to crush those who would 


have trapped Millie Binstead. Once again, | 


Ingalls has had her fantastic animals pry 
apart the bars of reality and let loose a 
woman caged by her own fears. 

She has also done her best to bury 
Ernest Hemingway. In “The Short Happy 
Life of Francis Macomber,” a story to 
which Ingalls explicitly refers, Hemingway 
sends a couple lion-hunting in East Africa. 
When Francis Macomber, a coward, 
recovers his bravery, his wife shoots him. 
Francis Macomber’s “life,” the life that 
Hemingway celebrates, consists of the few 
short, happy moments of courage he 
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enjoys before he dies. But in Binstead’s 
Safari Ingalls stands Hemingway's 
celebration on its head. There, in the 
middle of Africa, land of the great white 
male hunter, she celebrates the courage of 
a woman. Whereas Hemingway castigated 
Macomber’s wife for refusing to stand by 
her man, Ingalls lauds Millie Binstead for 
having the guts to get up and leave hers. 

In fact, if Ernest Hemingway was the 
poet laureate of misogyny, Rachel Ingalls 
could be called the doyenne of female 
empowerment. Again and again, 
especially in her early novellas, Ingalls 
sends a seemingly mousy woman, either 
married or single, to a foreign clime. In the 
title novella in J See a Long Journey, she 
dispatches Flora to the Far East. In the 
novella “Third Time Lucky” (7he 
Pearlkillers), she packs Lily off to the Nile. 
Once removed from their safe home turf, 
Ingalls’s women begin dense private 
odysseys. They inevitably encounter a 
mystery or a horror, a concrete monster or 
a vague sense of panic. And like Dorothy 
and Millie, in a single, blinding moment of 
illumination, they find themselves seized 
by self-knowledge. Sometimes they can 
change, sometimes they can’t. All that 
really matters is that for the first time in 
their lives, they have come to. They have 
recognized themselves and whatever lies 
they may have been living. 

Still, Ingalls is not a one-trick pony. Like 
Hemingway, she may be preoccupied with 
questions of sex and self-discovery, but 
that’s not what keeps you turning her 
pages. That honor goes to her prose. Her 
sentences are smooth and simple. Her 
voice is the one your sister might have 
used to read you Winnie the Poob. And 
because her writing is so seemingly 
innocent, her stories can take on real 
horror. 

When Ingalls wants to frighten, she does 
it by stealthy degrees. Consider the 
opening sentences of Friends in the 
Country, the lead novella in her most 
recent collection, The End of Tragedy : “It 
took them an hour to leave the house. Jim 
kept asking Lisa where things were and 
why she hadn’t bought such and such; if 
she'd intended to buy that thing there, 
then she should have warned him 
beforehand. ‘Otherwise,’ he told her, ‘we 
duplicate everything and it’s a waste of 
money. Look, now we've got two 
flashlights.’ ” 

Even though there’s nothing overtly 
scary about a couple arguing as they leave 
their house, if you’ve read Rachel Ingalls 
before, you've already begun to tremble. 
What tips you off is not what Ingalls says 
but what she doesn’t say. You may have a 
feel for Jim and Lisa’s relationship, but you 
don’t know when, where, or how they 
really live. And because they seem to live 
nowhere in particular, you know that Jim 
and Lisa will soon inhabit a classic Ingalls 
nightmare. 

That nightmare begins imperceptibly. 
Lisa and Jim drive off to visit some friends 
of the family for dinner. Just when they 
think they’re lost, they see a street sign 
“with a red triangle painted on it, and 
inside the triangle a large, black shape.” 

A moment later, they recognize the 
shape as a toad. “It’s one of those special 
Signs for the country,” says Jim. “They 
signpost all the roads they've got to cross 
to get to their breeding grounds or 
spawning places, or something.” 

You can almost see Rachel Ingalls 
smiling like a Cheshire cat. By simply 
substituting a toad, symbol of all things 
creepy, for the usual cow or deer in the 
crosswalk sign, Ingalls has quietly begun 
to merge the fantastic and the ordinary. 
And as the story progresses, Ingalls, like 
one of the witches from Macbeth, begins 
to stir her strange brew faster and faster. 

Jim and Lisa’s hosts are mystics and health- 
food fanatics. Their chicken livers look like 
fried human ears. Their coffee tastes like 
boiled urine. A fog descends around the 
house, Lisa and Jim go to bed, and the 
toads, thousands of them, attack. 

If you didn’t know you were reading a 
book, you’d scream. Once again, just as 
she did in Mrs. Caliban, Binstead’s Safari, 
and most of her novellas, Rachel Ingalls 
has sucked you into the underworld. With 
her nicely mannered prose and slightly 
eccentric English characters, she seemed 
to be telling you a sweet little bedtime 
story. In fact, she was leading you down 
an ever darkening hallway. Just when you 
realized what she was up to, she tossed 
you in a closet, slammed the door behind 
you, and swallowed the key. QO 
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win, harder to keep.” Few 

American writers have lost out 
as unjustly as William Dean Howells 
(1837-1920), who was one of 19th-century 
America’s most respected novelists, 
influential critics, and gutsy liberals (he 
was the only major writer in the nation to 
protest the legalized murder of the 
Haymarket anarchists). Except for Mark 
Twain, Howells is the most representative 
American writer in the period between the 
Civil War and World War I, his expansive 
realism rebelling against the romances of 
Hawthorne and Melville and plowing the 
way for the naturalism of Dreiser and 
Crane. 

In more than 35 novels, 37 plays, and 
another 20 or 30 volumes of criticism, 
biography, and travel, the writer furnished 
the most comprehensive and faithful 
examination of middle-class life that can 
be found in our literature. New England 
villages and Ohio towns, bohemia and 
suburbia, autumnal Boston and vigorous 
New York— Howells limned the country’s 
North and East (unlike Twain he never 
roughed it in the South or the West) with 
a deft and delicate brush. He was the 
Gilded Age’s Balzac, a role this champion 
of populism and socialism, who was at 
home in Russian, Spanish, French, 
and German letters, adopted out of 
calculation rather than simplicity or 
timidity. 

Howells’s self-consciousness came from 
his deep moral awareness of the conflict 
between an Emersonian vision of this 
country’s innocence (shared by Henry 
James) and the growing evidence that the 
promise of American life had not been 
fulfilled. Unlike James and Edith Wharton 
he didn’t snub America; on the whole, he 
thought that his neighbors were intelligent, 
moral people, worthy of being written 
about. A native of Ohio who lived on the 
East Coast most of his life, Howells was 
not insensitive to the failures of American 
democracy, the inequalities of the 
economic system, the insincerities of 
society, the corruption of politics. Yet he 
knew that few promises are ever kept, 
man is not perfectible, and that America 
had done as well as any other nation, 
maybe even a bit better than most, at 
fulfilling its mission. 

Rather than concentrate on the dark side 
of American life, Howells played with 
utopian theories that, because they 
combined bits of homegrown Christianity 
and a smattering of Tolstoy, were always 
pretty fuzzy. Yet his books became 
increasingly controversial during the 1880s 
and ‘90s since they showed, politely but 
firmly, that reality and dream were 
drawing further and further apart. As 
Howells came “face to face with the riddle 
of the painful earth,” his novels struck an 
oxymoronic note of cheery ruefulness. 
Ironically, America’s first realist may have 
been its last true romantic. 

So what happened to the congenial 


ll reputation is hazardous, ” 
wrote William Hazlitt, “hard to 
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Howells in the dark 


William, we hardly know ye 


by Bill Marx 


Howells: too genial for greatness? 


rabble-rouser? Except for his novels The 
Rise of Silas Lapham, Modern Instance, 
and A Hazard of New Fortunes, which are 
chestnuts roasted over a few college 
classrooms, he’s largely ignored. 

Henry James, Howells'’s friend and most 
perspicacious (if occasionally patronizing) 
competitor, unwittingly sums up the case 
against as well as for: “He thinks scarcely 
anything too paltry to be interesting, that 
the small and the vulgar have been terribly 
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neglected, and would rather see an exact 
account of a sentiment or a character he 
stumbles against every day than a brilliant 
evocation of a passion or a type he has 
never seen...He adores the real, the 
natural, the colloquial, the moderate, the 
optimistic, and the democratic.” 

The last three adjectives were fightin’ 
words then as well as now, and the 
perception that the strait-laced author 
represented the affluent middle class made 
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him a pariah among young turks like H.L. 
Mencken, who in 1911 preferred “the 
straightforward, clangorous English of 
Clemens to the simpering, coquettish, 
overcorseted English of the later Howells.” 
Compared with Twain's iconoclastic 
humor and Dreiser’s muckraking, Howells 
concern with “the delicate beauty of every- 
day lives” and the “more smiling aspects” 
of life made him look like the fuddy- 
duddy, not the dean, of American 
literature. 

The neglect continues to this day and 
for strikingly similar reasons. The 
academic tastemaker’s appetite now runs 
to labyrinthine tomes of nightmare, fear, 
and dislocation. And conventional 
academics have to find literature as 
unconventional as it is despairing. “Much 
of the history of the novel in the present 
century,” writes Frank Kermode, “is 
dominated by the notion that technical 
changes of a radical kind are necessary to 
preserve a living relationship between 
book and world.” 

Apparently, the pleasures of language 
aren’t good enough to guarantee a “living 
relationship” with whatever lies outside of 
the page — authors either experiment or 
drop dead. Writers of the past are 
evaluated by this critical/aesthetic 
framework; those who seem to fit the 
Procrustean yardstick (the usual suspects) 
are renovated, those who don’t measure 
up are discarded. The obsession with 
formal pyrotechnics means that a writer 
like Henry James is reclassified as a proto- 
modernist, while contemporaries like 
Wharton and Howells are pushed aside as 
adept reporters. Wharton’s canny realism, 
though, which described society red in 
tooth and claw, receives more attention 
than the insufficiently alienated fiction of 
Howells, which is perceived as being too 
sunny-side up. 

In his recent book on George Orwell, 
The Politics of Literary Reputation, John 
Rodden argues that an evaluation of 
literary taste shouldn't just be a 
sociological survey of the reactions of the 
“cultural apparatus” (academia, 
“alternative” magazines, mainstream book 
chat). It must evaluate the aesthetic, 
political, and personal motivations that 
create the images of an author over 
time. For example, an attempt by Lionel 
Trilling to resurrect Howells in the ‘50s 
failed because Trilling uses the novelist as 
a club against the bleak warlords of 
modernism. Ironically, like Howells’s 
detractors, Trilling wanted the novelist to 
stand for the conservative status quo, 
praising “his passionate wish to speak out 
for the benign relaxation of the will, for 
goodness and gentleness.” Tellingly, the 
critic doesn’t include a single quote from 
the author's fiction in this plea. No one, 
not even this defender, seems to read 
Howells for the ample enjoyment his 
writing gives. - 

It’s time Howells was revered as an artist 
rather than a bourgeois whipping post, 
Continued on page 14 
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Mozart.” — Peter Conrad, The Observer 
One of the best—and most entertain- 

ing —analyses of Mozart's operas. 

$12.95 paperback 


Brigid Bropy 


Mozat 


its Dramatis 






The Blue 
Mother 


By Christen Kihlman 
Translated by Joan Tate 
Afterword by George 
Schoolfield 


"A tour-de-force, both in con- 
ception and in technique, a 
stream-of-consciousness novel 
of considerable psychological 
depth. It has power and intelli- 
gence and mood reminiscent of a 
Bergman movie." — Robert E. 
Bjork. What lies beneath the 
superficial respectability of an 
upper-class Finland-Swedish 
family is revealed with horrify- 
ing intensity in The Blue Mother. 
The novel is narrated by two 
brothers — Benno, shy and sen- 
sitive and lonely, most alive in 
his sexual fantasies and tortured 
by temptation, and Raf, a writer 
who fritters away his talent in 
rebellion and distrusts emotion. 
They measure themselves 
against the memory of a cher- 
ished and superior older brother, 
Robby, who was killed in the 
war in 1943. Both brothers pass 
from self-destruction and darkest 
despair to the promise of happi- 
ness, a security and harmony 
symbolized for Raf by his early 
memory of Mother dressed in 
blue. A volume in our series, 
Modern Scandinavian Literature 
in Translation. 

$27.95 cloth, $11.95 paper. 
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, How C an | Keep fj 
HOW CAN I KEEP FROM frwthoopee 
SINGING: PETE SEEGER 
by David Dunaway 





“This biography is a beauty. It captures 
not only the life of the bard but the world 
of which he sings.” — Studs Terkel 
A rich, compelling portrait of one of the 
most remarkable performers, composers, 
and activists of this century. 


$13.95 paperback 


























THE OMNI-AMERICANS 


Black Experience and 

American Culture 

by Albert Murray 

“The Omni-Americans well may be the 
most important book on black-white rela- 
tions in the United States, indeed on 
American culture, published in this 
generation.” — Walker Percy 


$10.95 paperback 












tion Award. The disillusioned 
narrator of The Same Sea As 
Every Summer is a middle-aged 
woman whose unhappy life 
prompts a journey into the past 
to rediscover a more authentic 
self. However, she is forced to 
acknowledge a paradigm in 
which love or trust will inevita- 
bly be repaid by betrayal. A vol- 
ume in our series, European 
Women Writers. Available in 


Winner of 1989 Kayden 
National Translation Award 


The Same 
Sea As 
Every 
Summer 


By Esther Tusquets 
Translated, with an afterword, by 
Margaret E. W. Jones 







May. 
$22.95 cloth, $9.95 paper 











Poetic and erotic, E/ mismo mar 
de todos los veranos was origi- ie 
nally published in Spain in 1978 gee. 
three years after the death Z 

of Franco and in the same 
year that government cen- 
sorship was abolished. But 
even in a new era that fos- 
tered more liberal attitudes 
toward divorce, homosex- § 
uality, and women's rights, age 
this novel by Esther Tusquets 9 
was controversial. Its feminine Yay 
view of sexuality — in particu- Wa 
lar, its depiction of a lesbian % 
relationship — was unprecedent- 
ed in Spanish fiction. Now its 
complex moods and rhythms 
have been caught in an an 
English translation by Margaret 
E. W. Jones that has won the 
1989 Kayden National Transla- 


available at bookstores or from Nebraska 


University of Nebraska Press « 901 N 17 « Lincoln 68588-0520 
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tanislaw Baranczak is a Polish poet, 
translator, and essayist, and the 
Alfred Jurzykou'ski Professor of 
Polish Language and Literature at 
Harvard University. Since 1981 be bas 
been living in the Boston area, teaching, 
writing, and translating ubiquitously. His 
first full-length poetry collection to appear 
in the US is The Weight of the Body 
(TriQuarterly Books, 1989) — “a book by 
one of those innumerable expatriates 
whose Slavic cheekbones and preposterous 
ways of pronouncing the article the make 
life at American campuses a bit wilder 
than it usually is,” be writes in the 
preface. Harvard University Press will 
soon release Breathing Under Water, a 
collection of bis essays written in English. 
In Polish be’s published nine books of 
poetry, six books of criticism, and 
translations of poets as diverse as Donne, 
Hopkins, Mandelstam, Dickinson, Larkin, 
and Merrill, as well as works by A.A. 
Milne and the Beatles. He is currently 
translating the writings of Abrabam 
Lincoln into Polish. 
“Writing poetry is perbaps nothing more 
than trying to play a straight man to that 
rambling, rambunctious, never-to-be 
interrupted, always-on-a-roll stand-up 
comic, the world,” Baranczak bas said. 
But every now and then it is the straight 
man who gets off the better line. 
5 ad 

Q: It’s been observed that you are as old 
as post-war Poland, post-war Europe. Do 
you feel that sense of identification? 

A: Yes, I do. That's one of the chief 
characteristics of my life, I would say, the 
fact that I was born in 1946, just one year 
or a little more after the establishment of 
post-war Poland, People’s Poland, as it 
wis called. Fortunately, the Polish 
parliament has changed this name quite 
recently. Right now it’s just the Polish 
Republic, as it always was and as it should 
he. In fact, you know, to have been born 
in 1946 or 45 was something that indeed 
shaped your life when you lived in Poland, 
because that meant that you were a 
product, to a great extent, of the post-war 
reality.... Things that happened during the 
45 years of People’s Poland, especially 
certain dramatic events such as the student 
rebellion, for example. in ’68, in which we 
all were more or less involved — I mean 
the members of my generation — these 
things, again, shaped us very distinctly, 
because these were the experiences which 
we had a direct contact with. These 
weren't things that we read in books; 
rather, we simply made them happen, and 
that had tremendous significance for us. 

Q: Tell me about Poznan, the city 
where you were born. 

A: It’s a city that has its own distinct 
character. It’s located in the western part of 
Poland, and as such it belonged to 
Germany during the 123 years of Poland’s 
being partitioned — the entire 19th 
century, and the years up to 1918. It still 
mikes a great difference whether in the 
past a city or part of the country belonged 
to Germany, Austria, or Russia. These are 
three very distinctly different traditions, 
and particularly striking is the difference 
between the former German and Russian 
parts of partitioned Poland. The former 
Russian part is considered by Poles from 
the German one as rather unruly, 
undisciplined, chaotic, and superficial. 
While those from Warsaw, for example, 
and from other cities in the formerly 
Russian part of Poland consider us 
Poznanians as rather clull, unimaginative, 
too much attached to the idea of order, 
and basically too much under the German 
influence.... I would say that in my own 
writing, my Poznan origin has perhaps not 
a very great deal to do with my concept of 
literature, but it has to do with it a little bit, 
because in my attachment to the idea of 
discipline in writing, | think one may 
discover my Poznan roots. As a reader, I 
generally reject a kind of literature that 
does nothing more than reflect the chaos 
of reality. 

Q: There is one poem in the new English 
collection about a moment when you were 
a 10-year-old boy. You call the poem 
“Ilistory,”’ but my sense is that you don't 
have much regard for history. Are you 
quite anti-bistorical? 

A: Precisely. On the surface the poem 
deals with the events of June 1956, an 
even earlier Polish experience in which, 
again, I personally took part, if only by 
observing it from the balcony of my 
piurents’ apartment in Poznan. It was a 
workers’ rebellion. the first such great 
rebellion if you don't count the uprising in 
Berlin in ‘53, but the first in Poland at the 
very least.... When I saw tanks rolling 
down the street it was a horrific shock. It 
was something that | couldn't come to 
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History 


(Poznan, June 1956) 


A ten-year-old boy puffy with sleep runs out to a street. 
The June sun crunches underfoot reflected by strewn glass. 


Like a kite the closed kiosk trails a line 
of people. No one speaks, eyes are seldom raised. 


Normally the papers were always there by then. 
The coin sweats in his hand. As he’s dashing home 


two uniformed police by a billpost on the corner 
are using some tool, evidently a screwdriver, 


to pry off a handwritten leaflet pasted on top 
of an elephant’s hide of circus posters. 


Rubberneckers gather at an unsuspicious distance. 
The policemen keep plugging away, bothered 


by their bluntly haphazard tool, 
not the right tool for the task at hand. 


From Selected Poems: The Weight of the Body, by Stanislaw Baranczak. Translated by 
Magnus J. Krynski, Richard Lourie, Robert A. Maguire, and the author. TriQuarterly Books, 


68 pages, $16.95, $8.95 paper. 





terms with for a longer while. The poem 
tries to reflect that state of mental shock 
and anguish. It is a very exact description 
of what I, indeed, did the morning after 
the massacre. What I did was I left the 


apartment without my parents’ 
knowledge, and I tried to buy a 
newspaper in the street stand or kiosk.... 
And on my way home I noted that two 
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poster stand. What struck me then I 
remember very vividly. I thought then, at 
the moment, it’s very strange that they 
don’t have a proper instrument to do their 
thing. They don’t have any good tool, the 
right tool for the job. At this point, I 
understood instinctively that something 
new had happened. A certain historical 
breakthrough had occurred, for which 
nobody was prepared, and which 
therefore made us face a new, unknown, 
mysterious future. I understood that then, 
at the moment, and this is what the poem 
also tries to convey. 

But why is it called “History”? You are 
right that I generally despise history, as 
almost everybody in my country and 
Eastern Europe in general does. The 
question is, what do we mean by history, 
of course. I think what is associated with 
the word “history” in Eastern Europe is 
primarily a notion of a blind and brute 
force that subordinates you, that rolls over 
you like a steamroller. Or a tank, for that 
matter.... What happens in my poem is that - 
at the outset “history” is still meant as a 
powerful, anonymous force that you can’t 
do anything about. But here an irony ., 
intervenes, because the thing thatthis boy ° 
notices, and that the poet, of course, 
understands even better after many years, 
is precisely the beginning of history’s 
becoming a little bit more humanized. A 
moment like that, an understanding that 
sometimes the whole machine of terror is 
too weak or inefficient to deal with human 
thirst for freedom, that sometimes the 
oppressors don’t have the right tool for 
their job — such moments make you 
aware of the fact that history is perhaps 
something that you can have an impact 
on. 

Q: What meaning do you attach to 
things having “weight’’? Is there a 
connection between the weight of words 
and “the weight of the body’? 

A: Yes. I guess it’s one of the central 
problems in my writing. My early poems, 
in particular, were extremely physical. 
There were a lot of anatomical, 
physiological terms and metaphors in 
them. The landscape of the human body, I 
would say, was their chief landscape. You 
know, from today’s perspective, I am 
perhaps more able to understand why it 
was so. One of the simpler reasons was 
maybe that both of my parents were 
doctors, so the medical business was the 
everyday stuff of family conversations. 
Moreover, my father was a pathologist, so 
he had a lot to do with dead bodies as 
well.... I was 16 or 15 when my father, 
who hoped that I would continue the 
family tradition and become another 
doctor, took me to the hospital morgue, ~ 
and he let me watch the autopsy he was 
performing on the body of some old 


“woman who had committed suicide, as far 


as I remember. It was my first encounter 
with death — the physical reality of 
human flesh and decay.... Among other ~ 
things, what I understood wasthat I+». 3 | 
wouldn't ever be able to agree with the 
strictly materialistic view of human life. 
Because for me, the very fact'that this -"* |. 
body was so humiliated, dehumanized; by | 
the process of autopsy, meant that 
apparently there must be something more 
in that human body, or around it, or in 
connection with it, that the anatomy or 
physiology can’t really explain... There’s 
something more to life than just biology. It 
is, among other things, pain.... Pain is 
actually the most tangible and most 
convincing proof that you yourself exist 
and that the world outside exists. I would 
say that the body with all its “weight” is so 
important in these poems because it is a 
sort of point or borderline on which these 
two worlds — the world outside and the 
world of your inner self — meet and come 
into mutual contact. 

Q: And what about the weight of words? 

A: I saw all these problems through a 
very specific filter, I would say. It was the 
filter of language, which is not necessarily 
the most natural choice you can make: 
there may be other, more direct ways of 
coping with reality, not necessarily 
through language. It’s what makes a poet a 
poet: he doesn’t see any better way to 
cope with reality than through language, 
trying to overcome this reality by naming 
it, putting it in some recognizable verbal 
shape, so to speak. 

Q: You seem to be the master of the 
parenthetical phrase. They are all over the 
place in these poems. 

A: You mentioned sentences, and in fact 
it is syntax that interests me the most in 
language. There are poets of vocabulary, 
there are poets of metaphor, there are 
poets of metonymy. I am basically a poet 
of syntax, I would say. For syntax is the 
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Philosophers 
in Exile 

The Correspondence of 
Alfred Schutz and 
Aron Gurwitsch, 
1939-1959 


Edited by Richard Grathotf 
Translated by J. Claude Evans 


Foreword by 
Maurice Natanson 
“.. . one of the great intellec- 





$67.50 








The Ideology of 


the Aesthetic 
TERRY EAGLETON 


Winner of the 1989 Isaac 
Deutscher Memorial Prize 
“That contemporary theory would 
eventually turn back to consider its 
origins in the contradictions of 
philosophical aesthetics was predictable; 
but nothing could have prepared us for 
Eagleton’s extraordinary confrontation 
with the entire modern history of this 
discourse, in a book which will be 
indispensable for years to come.” 
—Professor ER. Jameson, 
Duke University 


$17.95 paper $49.95 cloth 400 pages 


Heidegger, 


Art and Politics 
The Fiction of the Political 
PHILIPPE LACOQUE-LABARTHE 
“Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe has placed 
himself beyond polemics and dealt 
philosophically with Heidegger’s politics 
with rigour and probity.” 
—Jean-Francois Lyotard 

from Heidegger et les juifs 
“‘Lacoue-Labarthe...is severe and 
rigorous. He lays essential questions 


before us.” : 
—DMaurice Blanchot 


$17.95 paper $43.95 cloth 176 pages 


paper $12.95 
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tual correspondences of this century.” —Frankfurter Aligemeine Zeitung 


. the best introduction there is today to phenomenological philosophy and 
soicioer ” —Fred Kersten, Husser! Studies $39.95 





















A Chronological Edition = Ethnographic By Axel-ivar Berglund 
Volume 4, 1879-1884  ‘2quity “One of the most impor- 
Compiled by the By Michael Jackson tant statements of the 
Editors of the “...araregemofanthro- ‘inside view’ of an Afri- 
Peirce Edition Project pological discourse.... _©@N religious system 
- sani Its juxtaposition of key ever made . . . unique in 

or anyone seriously in- philosophical issues with its richness and depth.” 
terested in Peirce, or in direct eth ic de- —Victor Turner 
nineteenth-century Amer- irect eXnnograpns ee 
ican philosophy, or in scription should serve as_ _— This ethnographic 
American intellectual his-  2,MO0del that we would all classic describes and 

: : : do well to try emulating.” analyzes the ritual 
tory, or in philosophy in : y 
general, or in semiotics —Michael Herzfeld cycle celebrated by 
and its philosophical im- “... amagisterial and Zulu kinship groups as 
port, these volumes should Compelling work .. .” understood and inter- 
be required reading.” —Iivan Karp _ preted by the Zulu 
—Murray G. Murphey, African Systems of Thought themselves. 
Semiotica cloth $35.00 cloth $37.50 


paper $17.50 













The Condition of 


Postmodernity 
An Enquiry into the Ongins 
of Cultural Change 
DAVID HARVEY 
“David Harvey’s engrossing book is 
probably the most readable, ambitious, 
and intelligent work on postmodernism 
yet published....Charmingly disinterested 
and unaffected, Harvey, a geographer, 
evades both insider obscurantism and the 
anti-intellectual reverse snobbery that 
often mars the critiques of outsiders." 
—Voice Literary Supplement 
1989 Lit Hits 
“Devastating. The most brilliant study of 
postmodernity to date. David Harvey cuts 
beneath the theoretical debates about 
postmodernist culture to reveal the social 
and economic basis of the apparently 
free-floating phenomenon.” 
—Terry Eagleton 


$17.95 paper $43.95 cloth 432 pages 


Hemingway 

The Paris Years: A Writer’s Life 
MICHAEL REYNOLDS 

‘Without question the most important 
biographical study to date of Ernest 
Hemingway.” |§ —wNew York Newsday 
“This is an entertaining, evocative, major 


biography of an exasperating man, and 
an enthralling recreation of literary, 
artistic and sporting Paris during the 
Jaz Age.” —Publishers Weekly 


$24.95 cloth 416 pages 


Basil Blackwell, Inc. 


Be Gis bantelarened 


» Center, ¢ ambridge, MA 02142 


At your bookstore, or call toll-free (S00) 445-6638 MasterCard Visa Ov! 






by Arnold Krupat 


“cosmopolitan"--literary canon. 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


THE VOICE IN THE MARGIN 
NATIVE AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE CANON 





“Immensely exciting, provocative."--Jose David Saldivar, editor 

of The Rolando Hinojosa Reader 

In its consideration of American Indian literature as a rich and ex- . 
citing body of work, The Voice in the Margin invites us to broaden 

our notion of what a truly inclusive American literature might be, and 

of how it might be placed in relation to an international--a 


$30.00 hardcover, $9.95 paperback 
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$19.95 paperback 


RECOVERING THE WORD | 
ESSAYS IN NATIVE AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Edited by Brian Swann and Amold Krupat 

“Theory and content come together in reasonable fashion in Recover- 

ing the Word....An exceptional collection."--World Literature Today 

























FOR THOSE WHO 





by Amold Krupat 


by H. David Brumble Ill 


"It is a thrilling book to read, like a tale of Indian 
survival and endurance."--Robert F. Sayre, author 
of Thoreau & the American Indians 

“In terms of its range, its sophistication, the in- 
sightfulness of its individual analyses-- 
not to say the considerable gracefulness 
of the writing--Brumble’s book is 

first rate."--Arnold Krupat, author 


of TheVoice in the Margin 
$37.50 


A STUDY OF NATIVE AMERICAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


With a Foreword by Paul John Eakin 

"Krupat has supplied the first history of Native American autobiog- 
raphy as well as the first serious attempt to treat it as literature.... 
Krupat's knowledge of his material is full and his attitude is 
sympathetic."--Janice Thaddeus, American Literature 

$27.50 hardcover. $9.95 paperback 
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STAFF OF LIFE 
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Banquets’ ghosts 


Gastronomy begets ontology 


BREAD OF DREAMS, by Piero 
Camporesi. Translated by David 
Gentilcore. University of Chicago 
Press, 212 pages, $27.50. 


What moved the masses in early modern 
Europe? Not religion, not politics, not art 
or ideas, not even sex or class struggle. It 
was hunger, says the professor of Italian 
literature who wrote this book. The poor 
and ordinary people of pre-industrial 
Europe were bread crazy. Either they were 
“starving hungry” and drugged by their 
craving for food, or they were in a state of 
more or less permanent hallucination from 
having eaten wormy, rotten, moldy bread, 
or bread mixed with toxic grasses, herbs, 
roots, leaves, and refuse. 

“From infancy to old age narcosis ruled 
supreme,” says Camporesi. Until at least 
the 17th century, he asserts, Western 
Europe was like “an enormous house of 
dreams,” gloomy, melancholy, and surreal, 
and bread became a cultural object “on 
which life, death and dreams depend.” So 
bread, he believes, can serve to unmask 
for us the popular culture and folk life of 
the pre-industrial age — chiefly as it 
transpired in “starving and picaresque 
Italy.” 

The “simple empiricists,” as Camporesi 
calls the peasants, paupers, and 
vagabonds who never wrote a word and 
thus eluded historians, are the true source 
of lived experience, “without which real 
contact with the past would not be 
possible, and without which history would 
become a lifeless dominion of computer 
quantification.” Exorcists, herbalists, 
pharmacologists, poets, and saints provide 
him with overabundant texts from which 
to launch his own delirious prose. 
Camporesi seems to be a blind disciple of 
the anthropological school of thick 
description: shovel more and more words 
onto the page and let them pile up until 
you have so benumbed your readers that 
they begin to forget what the book is all 
about. 

In a chapter called “Hyperbolic 
Dreams,” for example, Camporesi proves 
his own anesthetizing powers: “Men’s 
visions and deliria, resulting from feverish, 
queer and melancholic dreams, belonged 
to a society with a high level of dream 
potentials where the nocturnal spirits, 
‘frightful and horrible,’ maliciously 
disturbed men’s sleep. A visionary society, 
that during the watches of long shadowy 
nights had constructed an entire 
pharmacopoeia of herbs and antidotes, 
decoctions, electuaries, syrups, juleps, fruit 
preparations, tablets, medicinal morsels, 
manuscristi (‘pastilles’), pills, lozenges, 
and broths, ‘to dispel melancholic and 
displeasing dreams’ and induce ‘clear and 
joyous insomnia’: balm-mint, comfrey, 
lemon balm, borage, aniseeds soaked in 





Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Peasant Wedding 


distilled water, or ‘comforting and supreme 
preserves like those of roses, violets, 
comfrey, borage, orange flowers, betony, 
rosemary flowers, sage ...’, in addition to 
the powders of ‘deer-heart bones, pearl, 
emerald and coral powders.’ ” Every 
chapter — “They Rotted in Their Own 
Dung,” “Putrid Worms and Vile Snails,” “A 
City of Mummies,” “The ‘Fickle and 
Verminous Colony’ ” — tries to “speak 
with the voices of Dantesque 
pandemonium,” and to yield a real 
understanding of the past. Redolence and 
profusion are Camporesi’s muses. 

But for all this surfeit of material 
Camporesi is not particularly interested in 
asking the “big why questions,” as some 
historians put it. It is enough for him to 
recite arcane litanies about the junk bread 
of the past, and to recall for us pre- 
industrial history’s “natural intimacy with 
what was funereal, repugnant, impure, 
rotten, putrid and nauseating.” Peasant 
life, that vaunted empiricism on which 
Camporesi wants to hang the whole of 
early modern Europe, in the end comes 
down to the search for a large loaf of good 
white bread. 

— Missy Daniel 


APPETITE FOR CHANGE: HOW THE = 
COUNTERCULTURE TOOK ON THE 
FOOD INDUSTRY, 1966-1988, by 

Warren J. Belasco. Pantheon Books, 

311 pages, $24.95. 


In one tongue-in-cheek scene in Woody 
Allen’s Sleeper, Miles Monroe, owner of the 
Happy Carrot health-food restaurant in 
Greenwich Village, circa 1973, is 


discussed by scientists who 200 years later 
have defrosted him from cryogenic 
preservation. 

Doctor 1: “This morning for breakfast he 
requested something called wheat germ, 
organic honey, and Tiger’s Milk.” 

Doctor 2 (chuckling): “Oh yes, those are 
the charmed substances that some years 
ago were felt to contain life-preserving 
properties.” 

Doctor 1 (incredulous): “You mean 
there was no deep fat? No steak or cream 
pies or hot fudge?” 

Doctor 2: “Those were thought to 
be unhealthy ... precisely the 
opposite of what we now know to be 
true.” 

Doctor 1 (shakes head): “Incredible.” 
Although Appetite for Change doesn’t 
suggest that everything modern consumers 

believe about food and health is illusory, 
this thoroughly reasoned and documented 
look at two turbulent decades at our 
dinner tables gives needed perspective to 
a topic that has become familiar, even 
tiresome, without being fully understood. 

American-studies professor Warren 
Belasco begins the saga in his own family 
home in the early 1960s. “I remember 
especially the red meat: lamb chops, prime 
rib, London broil, steaks.... We also 
enjoyed the latest convenience foods: 
individually wrapped slices of American 
cheese, fried onions in a pop-top can, 
toaster waffles, Rice-a-Roni, Mallomars 
encased in clear plastic bubbles.... When 
my father suffered a fatal heart attack in 
1967, at age forty-seven, his doctor saw no 
significance in the fact that he had been 
overweight. Cholesterol was not yet a 
household word.” 








Belasco times the politicization of food 
from.1966, when San Francisco's Haight- 
Ashbury Digger commune began 
distributing free meals as a metaphor for 
putting power directly into the hands of 
the people without involving middlemen. 
Early radicals embraced the inexpensive, 
portable, and nutritious vegetables-and- 
grains diet as ideal for people “who know 
they will be occupying buildings for a 
length of time” and, not incidentally, as 
anathema to establishment palates. Thus 
the counterculture spawned its own 
“countercuisine.” 

By the ’70s the fragmenting energies of 
the peace movement and civil-rights 
activism began to be rechanneled into 
ecology. Practically overnight, what had 
been previously considered lunatic-fringe 
notions about chemical-free food 
production, additive-free consumption, 
and alternative menu staples became 
common currency in the gardens and 
kitchens of middle-class homes. As the 
Watergate scandal stoked fresh skepticism 
about government's morality and citizen 
advocacy, the US Department of 
Agriculture and the Food and Drug 
Administration were busy dismissing the 
viability of smaller-scale, environmentally 
sensitive farming. Instead, they 
encouraged agribusiness interests to tinker 
with shelf life, fortification, and ingredient 
substitutions, citing their lofty mission to 
“feed the hungry.” A well-intentioned 
congressional order banning additives 
causing cancer in laboratory animals 
simultaneously blessed chemicals already 
in use as “Generally Regarded as Safe.” 
Meanwhile, newly discovered perils filled 
the headlines: mercury in tuna, DES in 
cattle feed, nitrites in processed meats. But 
only DDT and cyclamates were actually 
outlawed, and consumers became alarmed 
and fatalistic. 

The mainstream press, which had 
ridiculed the “nuts and twigs” of organic 
products 10 years earlier, seized on public 
unease about nutrition and began touting 
the virtues of “eating lean,” if only to 
achieve slimness. Writers shifted focus 
from what was wrong with many foods to 
what was right with some — an absence of 
too much sodium, fat, or cholesterol. 
“Health foods” — plain, dull, but good for 
you — became “healthy foods,” and 
underwent an image makeover. Chicken, 
fish, and vegetables were glamourized by 
ethnic cooking methods. Conveniently, the 
demographically desirable baby-boomers 
were amenable to changing their eating 
habits if there was no sacrifice in the 
pleasure or convenience of food: 
manufacturers quickly sensed their 
opportunity to revitalize the food industry 
(and its profits) and supermarkets entered 
the Golden Age of Oat Bran. Belasco 
closes by noting ironically that the latest in 
restaurant trends features so-called 
comfort food, the meatloaf-and-mashed- 
potato cuisine of a fondly remembered 
past. 

Debate over dietary reforms still rages. 
“Still focusing on single dangers,” Belasco 
writes, “we overlook or even increase 
others. Cutting cholesterol, we buy more 
poultry contaminated by salmonella 
wrought by overcrowding in chicken 
factories. Adding fiber to cut colon cancer, 
we munch strawberries bathed in 
carcinogenic pesticides.” Appetite for 
Change offers no easy solutions, but 
plenty of food for thought. 

— Alison Comey 
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THE FUTURIST COOKBOOK, by F.T. 
Marinetti. Edited with an introduction 
by Lesley Chamberlain. Translated by 
Susan Brill. Bedford Arts, 176 pages, 
$29.95. 


“We proceeded then impetuously to 
Taste Buds Take Off: a name indicating a 
soup of fairly bizarre nature, composed in 
almost equal parts of concentrated meat 
stock, champagne and liqueurs: on top of 
this mixture, which for initiates is said to 
have extraordinary appetitive qualities, 
floated some large rose petals, graceful 
and fragile. Confronted with such a 
masterpiece of brothy lyricism the guests 
courageously tried the experiment of 
swallowing; but more than one, with 
obvious aversion, forbore to continue to 
the end and contented himself with just 
taking a rose petal from the bowl, drying it 
with his napkin and placing it inside his 
wallet as a souvenir of the meal and 
evidence of a banquet of which he would 
later tell his grandchildren.” 

Heaven knows what those young squirts 
must have thought when they were 
dandled on a knee and regaled with the 
story of the feast.staged by F.T. Marinetti in 
Chivari, Italy, one fine fall evening in 1931. 
But gramps wasn't pulling any legs. 
Marinetti’s Futurist Aerobanquets, 
orchestrated with theatrical flourish, 
revolutionary zeal, and adolescent deviltry, 
are certified landmarks of gastronomical 
outlandishness. “Roses in the soup,” “Raw 
meat torn by trumpet blasts,” “Intuitive 
antipasto,” “Elasticake” — such was the 
bill of fare offered up to diners lucky or 
bold enough to sup at one of the Italian 
poet’s preposterous soirees. For Marinetti, 
culinary agitprop was but another scheme 
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it’s where the dreams of 
a generation meet the 
conflicts of the human heart. 


Not since The Mysteries of Pittsburgh has 
a first novel so powerfully and vividly 
captured the skewed desires and sexual 
ambivalence of a generation. 


“If Tennessee Williams were young 
today and a Yankee, this is the novel 
he might have written. The Salt Point 
finds the sacred and the poetic even in 
the slag heap of small-town America.” 
—Edmund White, author of 


©, “Paul Russell’s book is both witty 
and tender. Its characters generously 
conceived, told in a delightfully nuanced 
prose, this is a genuinely moving story.” 
—Dan McCall, author of Jack the Bear 


At bookstores now 
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cooked up to champion Futurism, the 
Italian avant-garde movement glorifying 
the machine-driven, tradition-shattering 
commotion of the 20th century. Oh, those 
temperamental radicals. Emma Goldman 
didn’t want any part of a revolution if she 
couldn’t dance. And Marinetti wasn’t about 
to bless the new social order unless he 
could pig out. 

Published in 1932 as La cucina 
futurista, Marinetti’s book is the exuberant 


FT. Marinetti: culinary provocateur 


handiwork of a professional provocateur 
— a manifesto masquerading as a cookery 
primer. Or is it a colossal epicurean farce 
crowned with a dollop of grandiose 
ideology? Call it what you will, Marinetti’s 
zany sermon-on-the-mouth is to Julia Child 
what Duchamp’s upside-down urinal is to 
Michelangelo. Rather than permit his 
contempt for bourgeois complacency and 
encrusted convention to curdle the cream 
at the supper table, Futurism’s godfather 
proposed that the kitchen be transformed 
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into an artist’s studio and the dining room 
remodeled as theater-in-the-round. “Apart 
from celebrated and legendary 
exceptions,” he wrote, “until now men 
have fed themselves like ants, rats, cats or 
oxen. Now with the Futurists the first 
human way of eating is born. We mean the 
art of self-nourishment. Like all the arts, it 
eschews plagiarism and demands creative 
originality.” Who says iconoclasm and 
canapés don’t mix? 






The Futurist Cookbook, handsomely 
produced by San Francisco’s Bedford Arts 
press and cheerfully edited by English 
food critic Lesley Chamberlain, is a five- 
course meal ticket to hectoring polemic 
and inspired mischief. The show kicks off 
with some 30 pages of Marinetti’s 
combustible jeremiads on the 


. indispensability of adopting a cutting-edge 


diet; it ends with a clutch of Futurist 
“formulas” (don’t dare call them recipes) 
and a “little dictionary of Futurist cooking” 








(“contaittile: the tactile affinity of a given 
material with the flavour of a given food. 
Example: the contattile of banana and 
velvet, or female flesh”). But the meat of 
the book is Marinetti’s bravado, blow-by- 
blow accounts of his extravagant successes 
as a banquet impresario, followed by a 
rollicking compendium of his “definitive 
Futurist dinners.” Supper a la Marinetti, 
one rapidly discovers, strove not to be 
mouthwatering but eye-catching and 
mind-boggling. Even Alice, fresh from her 
mad tea party, would be sent for a loop if 
she blundered into Marinetti’s Extremist 
Banquet (no foodstuffs, just aromas and 
perfumes), Tactile Dinner Party (guests 
wear pajamas covered with such materials 
as sponge, cork, sandpaper, and steel 
wool), or Astronomical Dinner (a pump in 
the shape of a telescope spews forth 
“parabolas of Asti spumante”). 

Marinetti’s pantry is well stocked with 
piquant whimsy and yeasty muckraking. 
There are skeletons in his closet, too: the 
poet's near-hysterical denunciation of 
pasta (“a form of slavery ... it ties up our 
insides with its flabby strings”) grew out of 
a feverish bent toward nationalism that 
approached the virulence of his sometime 
pal Mussolini. By the end of the Futurist 
Cookbook, however, you're likely to be 
struck by how quaintly innocent the whole 
enterprise now seems. Smitten with speed 
and technology, with airplanes and 
telephones and motorcars, Marinetti and 
the Futurists wanted “fast food” to match, 
cuisine that would sharpen the wits and 
excite the senses. Wild as his imagination 
was, Marinetti couldn’t have dreamed that 
his grandchildren would contentedly fill 
their bellies with assembly-line Big Macs. 
— David Barber 
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Continued from page 10 

particular area or subsystem in the 
language which makes you realize the 
importance of order in the world. The 
order of syntax tries to reflect, or shape, 
the order of the world outside. The 
parentheses allow you to bring into the 
very current of your speech a voice, or 
more than one voice, from outside. It may 
be a voice of your own, but it comes 
always from outside. 

Q: And what about this notion of poetry 
“in one breath,” one sentence? 

A: This was a deliberate conception 
already in my early poetry. I was fond of 
the idea of a poem that could be spoken in 
one breath, as it were, even though it was 
usually a very long sentence. The point is, 
the sentence rushes forward. It’s as if you 
were trying desperately to say something 
very urgent before they put a gag in your 
mouth. I was downright disgusted by 
poetry that was never rooted in the poet's 
genuine urge to speak, in the poet’s urge 
to change something in the world, his 
readers, or himself by the sheer force of 


| the way in which he speaks. Joseph 


Brodsky, for example, is one poet I really 
admire. I’ve translated a lot of his stuff into 
Polish. He’s a poet for whom no poem can 
be tolerated unless it has some inner urge, 
unless it can convince us of the necessity 
of its existence ... for him, only a poem 
without which your life would be less 
worth living is a poem that is worth writing 
and preserving. 

Q: What do you think about people 
who say that with the collapse of 
totalitarianism in Eastern Europe, the 
writers of those countries will no longer 
have anything to write about — that 
they've lost their subject? 

A: I disagree with that opinion... 
According to that view, East European 
literature’s strength lies in its bearing 
witness to the processes of history. But in 
fact this opinion doesn’t reflect the entire 
truth. What is best in it are works that 
represent a sort of combination of 
experiences. People in Eastern Europe, 
just as people in the West, also love, die, 
eat, sleep, get sick, raise children, pray to 
God, and so on and so on. So certain 
essential situations have been there all that 
time, and they are not going to disappear 
once the system of oppression collapses. 

Q: You don't think of yourself as an 
exile. “Don’t use the word ‘exile’ because 
it’s improper and senseless,” you write in 
one poem. 

A: This is a very complex matter. The 
idea of that poem is that you bring some 
inner baggage with you wherever you go; 
you have some baggage of your 


Tell My Horse 

Voodoo and Life in Haiti 

and Jamaica 

Based on Zora Neale Hurston's 
personal experiences in Haiti and 
Jamaica, where she participated as an 
initiate rather than just an observer of 
voodoo practices during her visits in 
the 1930s, this travelogue paints a 
vividly authentic picture of 
ceremonies and customs and 
superstitions of great cultural interest. 


“Miss Hurton's book is so filled with 
the spirit of her subject that the whole 
feeling of its spine-chilling super- 
natural grotesquerie encompasses the 
reader.” 


- New York Herald Tribune 
$8.95 paper 
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experience, your memories, and so on, 
which you can’t possibly be deprived of.... 
The very words émigré, exile, expatriate, 
and so on always include some meanings 
which I’m personally not very comfortable 
with.... None of these terms applies to the 
way I left my country. Rather than throw 
me out from Poland, the regime did its 
best to keep me there, by refusing to grant 
me an exit visa for three years until I 
finally obtained it. So you can’t possibly 
say that they exiled me. It was I myself 
who decided to go for a while to the 
West... I’m just a Pole who happens to live 
abroad. That’s my simplest definition. 

Q: Have you changed your mind yet 
about American baseball? You've said it’s 
one of the “things American” with which 
an East European will never come to 
terms. But have you realized that it’s a 
truly noble and intelligent game? 

A: I've had some intimation of that, 
because I had a graduate student who had 
been a semi-professional baseball player. 
He took it as a point of honor to take me 
to Fenway Park and to get me really 
acquainted with all the intricacies of the 
game. We went twice even, and I’m sorry 
to say that both times I was terribly bored. 
On the other hand, I am a great fan of 
American basketball. Basketball is really a 
very artistic kind of game, in which I see 
exactly the same qualities I see in a good 
poem.... Rhyming, for example, is not 
necessary to say something about the 
world; you do it because it’s a challenge. 
That’s exactly the way Michael Jordan, for 
example, behaves. He could put that thing 
iry the basket very simply, but he slam- 
dunks it with a flourish, with a very 
intricate design in mind. 

Q: The notes of affirmation in your 
poems come from observing the most 
ordinary moments — a schoolgirl who 
skins ber knee, a boy who bashfully puts 
bis band on bis girifriend’s bip. That's 
where you see the good. 

A: Yeah, it might be identified as my 
chief weakness as a poet. My chief 
weakness is that I don’t really have a very 
rich imagination. I always like to quote 
Zbigniew Herbert, who wrote a poem 
about his own imagination called “A 
Knocker.” Just like this wooden 
instrument, he says, his imagination 
doesn’t produce any beautiful music. It 
only produces this dry sound of two 
pieces of wood knocking together. In his 
view it’s as if he were constantly saying 
only “yes” and “no,” and nothing in 
between. “The dry poem of a moralist,” as 
he puts it, is the final product of his limited 
imagination. And that’s the way with me, 
too, I guess ... I’m not a poet of 
illuminations, of feasts of imagination, or 
anything like that. I’m rather a poet of 
everyday life, of everyday experiences, 
basically a poet of human ordinariness and 


normalcy. QO 
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A Novel 

Miss Hurston's first novel, originally 
published in 1934, tells the story of 
John Buddy Pearson, “a living 
exultation” of a young man who loves 
too many women for his own good. 
This is also the story of a community, 
and a demonstration that faith and 
tolerance and good intentions cannot 
resolve the tensions between the 
spiritual and the physical. 


“A bold and beautiful book, many a 
page priceless and unforgettable.” 
- Carl Sandburg 
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Continued from page 8 

and the invaluable Library of America is 
giving us a chance to do just that. Two 
volumes of a projected four have been 
published: Volume I, Novels 1875-1886, 
includes Foregone Conclusion and Indian 
Summer as well a Silas and Instance, 
“Volume II, Novels 1886-1888, contains the 
obscurer The Minister’s Charge, April 
Hopes, and Annie Kilburn. Indian 
Summer, Howells’s charming novel about 
a middle-aged man’s flirtation with a 
young American girl in Florence, has also 
been published separately in paperback, 
with a graceful and admiring preface by 
John Updike. Since Gore Vidal, in his 
recently published essay collection At 
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which brings Barker from penury to lower- 
class respectability, contains lots of adept 
social observation (though. no naturalistic 
rawness). Here — as in Annie Kilburn, a 
witty, mildly Tolstoyan fable about an 
upper-class, unmarried woman who leaves 
Rome for a small Massachusetts town in 
order to do good works — Howells gets at 
a peculiar brand of American wrongdoing 
that James and Updike, who prize fiction 
that reveals the active power of evil, 
overlook. The American experiment, 
Howells suggests, may fail because the 
country has sold its soul to shiftlessness 
and complacency, not because it’s struck a 
Faustian deal. “If a community was 
corrupt, if an age was immoral, it was not 
because of the vicious, but the virtuous 
who fancied themselves indifferent 
spectators,” says Sewell. “It was not the 
tyrant that oppressed, but the wickedness 
that made him possible.” 








An attempt by Lionel Trilling to 
resurrect Howells in the ’50s 
failed because Trilling uses the 
novelist as a club against the 
bleak warlords of modernism. 








Home, weighs in on the plentiful virtues of 
Volume I (“For those who are obliged for 
career reasons to read Howells, this is a 
useful book. For those who are still able to 
read novels for pleasure, this is a 
marvelous book.”), I'd like to plug Volume 
ZZ, which contains lesser-known novels 
that are considered weak because of the 
lack of what Updike calls “formal 
concentration” 

In The Minister’s Charge, the lamentable 
story of Lemuel Barker, a would-be poet, 
who at the insincere encour gement of a 
clergyman, David Sewell, leaves his 
impoverished farm for Boston only to find 
poverty and blunder into a debilitating 
marriage, Howells tries to write about 
homelessness in the big city as well as 
liberal guilt and complicity. Although there 
are some wonderful descriptions of a 
humane 19th-century Pine Street Inn, the 
sections that call for social reform don’t 
mix well with Howells’s gift for the 
minute, the particular, and the personal — 
he had trouble drawing the very rich and 
the very poor. But this fascinating book, 


Their Eyes Were Watching 


God 


A Novel 


First published in 1937, Their Eyes Were 
Watching God is Zora Neale Hurston's 
most highly acclaimed novel. A classic 
of Afro-American literature, it tells with 
haunting sympathy and piercing 
immediacy the story of Janie Crawford's 
evolving selfhood through three 
marriages. There is no happy ending 
here; instead, Janie comes to realize that 
she does not have to live lost in sorrow, 
bitterness, fear, or foolish dreams. 


“There is no book more important to 
me than this one.” 
- Alice Walker 


Harper & Row $8.95 paper 


Harper & Row 
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Flawed as The Minister’s Charge and 
Annie Kilburn may be as social-protest 
tomes, the books offer, amid the criticism, 
Howells’s spry eye for life’s small, good 
things. The third book in Volume II, April 
Hopes, seems to me to be a neglected gem, 
an astringent chronicle of a courtship 
between two mismatched people — the 
naive but feckless Dan Mavering and the 
somewhat morbidly ascetic Alice Pasmer 
— which is not only a hilarious satire 
about a pathologically doomed marriage, 
but a striking parable about the uneasy 
coupling of leisure and Puritanism in the 
American psyche. It’s a masterly 
performance (why isn’t it better known?), 
filled with what James called Howells’s 
genius for “imparting a palpitating interest 
to common things and unheroic lives.” (A 
talent today’s minimalists desperately 
need.) Although he wrote about the 
everyday with stubborn regularity, 
Howells knew that fiction has to catch “the 
irregular rhythms of life.” Few American 
writers have heard the native drumbeat 


Mules and Men 

For the student of cultural history, 
Mules and Men is a treasury of 
Afro-America's folklore as collected 
by a famous storyteller and 
anthropologist who grew up hearing 
the songs and sermons, sayings and 
tall tales that have formed an oral 
history of the South since the time of 
slavery. 

“Simply the most exciting book on 
black folklore and culture I have ever 
read.” 


- Roger D. Abrahams 
$8.95 paper 
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FRIDAY /30 

RICHARD HOWARD presents “The Eternal Return: 
Proust Retranslated” as part of the seminar on 
translation at 1 p.m. at BU’s School of Theology, rm. 
625, 745 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 
POET JUNE JORDAN reads from her work at 1 p.m. at 
UMass/Boston, Harbor Campus, in the McCormack 
Bldg,; third fl.; rm. 129. Free. 


SATURDAY /31 

KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR signs copies of Kareem 
from noon to 1 p.m. at Lauriat’s Copley Place, Boston. 
Free. 


SUNDAY/1 

JIM CARLISLE AND TIMOTHY LEWONTIN read 
from their works at 3 p.m. at Concord Free Public 
Library, 129 Main St., Concord. Free; call (508) 369- 
5324. 


MONDAY/2 

CELIA GILBERT reads from her work at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission by donation. Call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by David 
Schuster and Ellen Stone at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, 
Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., Cambridge. Cover $3; 
call 227-0845. 

NANCY DONEGAN, MILDRED NASH, AND 
BARBARA HELFGOTT HYETT read from their new 
books at 6 p.m. at Ticknor Lounge in Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free. 


TUESDAY /3 

FAY WELDON reads from her new novel, The Cloning 
of Joanna May, at 5:30'p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 
Harvard Square. Tickets are required; they're free and 
available two weeks in advance from WordsWorth 
Books, 30 Brattle St., Cambridge, and at the Brattle. 
Call 354-5201. 

NADYA AISENBERG reads from her work at 8 pm. at 
Adams House, lower common rm., C-entry, Plympton 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 

CINDY MITCHELL reads from her work at 8 p.m. at 
the Boston Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Open reading follows. Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY /4 

MARY BETH SMITH AND ALICE BLANCHARD read 
from their works at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington Center 
for the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. Donation $2; call 
648-6220. 

JOHN ASHBERY presents “Schubert's Unfinished: The 
Poetry of David Schubert” as his final installment of the 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures at 4:30 p.m. at Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Free. 
AN EVENING CELEBRATING ft MAGAZINE, 
featuring readings by various writers, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Cambridge YMCA, 820 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 

IRISH NOVELIST JENNIFER JOHNSTON reads from 
her work at 7 p.m. at Pine Manor College’s Founder 
Room, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 731-7118. 


THURSDAY /5 

FRANK MUIR conducts a tour of The World of 
Humorous Prose, a new compilation, at 6 p.m. at the 
College Club, 44 Comm Ave, Boston. Admission 
$12.50; call 536-4740. 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH teads from his new 
book, The Tenured Professor, at 6 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Free; call 498-9080. 

JESSICA HAGEDORN reads from her novel Dogeaters 
at 8 p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $5, $4 students and seniors. Call 266-5152. 
SAM CORNISH reads from his work at 7:30 p.m. at the 
— Lab, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Free; call 253- 
7368. 

JOHN ASHBERY reads from his work at 8 p.m. in 
MIT's Building 6-120, 77 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-9469. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER's works are read in Middle 
English by members of the Winter Company at noon 
and 1 p.m. in the Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free. 


FRIDAY /6 

MICHAEL O'LEARY presents “Translating Beowulf: 
Making an Old Poem New” as part of the seminar on 
translation at 1 p.m. at BU’s School of Theology, rm. 
625, 745 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 
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MARTHA COLLINS, MARJORIE AGOSIN, AND 
FRED MARCHANT tread from their works at 8 p.m. at 
the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 
Newtonville. Admission $3; call 964-3424. 


SUNDAY/8& ; ’ 

PEN NEW ENGLAND’S ANNUAL D) 

EVENING features readings by Bob Arnay (presented 
by James Carroll), Andrea Cohen (presented by Joyce 
Peseroff), and Vera Gold (presented by Ivan Gold) at 6 
p.m. at the Regattabar, Charles Hotel, 1 Bennett St., 
Cambridge. Cash bar; call 267-6799. 


MONDAY/9 

RICHARD JACKSON reads from his work at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission by donation. Call 547-6789. 

UNDER MILK WOOD is performed by the Dylan 
Thomas Society of Great Britain at 8 p.m. at Agassiz 
Theatre, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Poets’ Theatre. : 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by Raelinda 
Woad and Sara Ting at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St., Cambridge. Cover $3; call 
227-0845. 


TUESDAY/10 

DENNIS TEDLOCK reads from his work at 8 p.m. at 
Adams House, lower common rm., C-entry, Plympton 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 

FONTAINE FALKOFF reads at 8 p.m. at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY/11 

ROSAMOND ROSEMEIER reads from her work at 
7:30 p.m. at the Arlington Center for the Arts, 41 Foster 
St., Arlington. Donation $2; call 648-6220. 


THURSDAY/12 

JAPANESE HAIKU are read by members of the Winter 
Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the Atrium of the 
China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free. 


- Adrienne Rich 


, ELINOR LIPMAN reads from her work at 6 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Free; call 498-9080. 


FRIDAY/13 

RUTH WHITMAN presents “Sutzkever and Chagall: 
Translating Wit and Surrealism in The Fiddle Rose” as 
part of the seminar on translation at 1 p.m. at BU's 
School of Theology, rm. 625, 745 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Free; call 353-4020. 


SUNDAY/15 

AMY CLAMPITT, GARY SOTO, AND DEREK 
WALCOTT read from their works for the benefit of 
Oxfam America at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Admission $6 in 
advance, $8 atthe door. Call 482-1211. 


TUESDAY /17 

WILLIAM ALFRED reads from his work at 8 p.m. at 
Adams House, upper common rm., C-entry, Plympton 
Street, Cambridge. Free; call 495-0738. 

RAY MACNIECE reads at 8 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. Open reading follows. 
Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY/18 

MARILYN ZUCKERMAN AND GEORGE 
ELLENBOGEN read at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington 
Center for the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. Donation 
$2; call 648-6220. 


THURSDAY/19 

5th ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY OF THE MASS 
COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS features readings 
by Andre Dubus, Kathleen Hirsch, and Linda Weltner, 
actor Jomo Ray, and residents of the New England 
Shelter for Homeless Veterans, at 6 p.m. at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Boylston St., Boston. Admission $25; call 451- 
0707. 

RAINER MARIA RILKE's works are read by members 
of the Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the 
Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., 
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in Massachusetts 
will learn to read. 
Volunteer for literacy. 


Commonwealth 


for more information. 


“Boston. Free. 

POET BARBARA JORDAN reads from her collection 
Channel at 4:30 p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 
JUDITH HEMSCHEMEYER reads from her translation 
of The Complete Poems of Anna Akhmatova at 4:30 
p.m. at Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Raisa Shapiro reads the poems in Russian. Free; call 
495-2454. 


FRIDAY /20 

JUDITH HEMSCHEMEYER presents “Translating 
Akhmatova” as part of the seminar on translation at 1 
p.m. at BU’s School of Theology, rm. 625, 745 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-4020. 


MONDAY/23 

MICHAEL RYAN reads from God Hunger at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission by donation. Call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by Al 
Peterson and Layla Stone at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, 
Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., Cambridge. Cover $3; 
call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY /24 

HILDA MORLEY reads from his work at 8 p.m. at 
Adams House, lower common rm., C-entry, Plympton 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 

KATHERINE KERNSTEIN reads at 8 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 742-1538. 

JOHN MORTIMER reads from the sequel to Paradise 
Postponed at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Reception and book signing 
follow at the Harvard Book Store Café, 190 Newbury 
St., Boston. Free. 


THURSDAY / 26 

ADRIENNE RICH reads from her work at 7:30 p.m. at 
MIT's Media Lab, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-7368. 

‘WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS's works are read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in 
the Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free. 

FANNY HOWE reads from her fiction and poetry at 8 
p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission 
$5, $4 students and seniors. Call 266-5152. 


FRIDAY /27 

THORKHILD JACOBSEN presents “So Long Lives 
This ...”: On Translating Sumerian Poetry” as part of the 
seminar on translation at 1 p.m. at BU’s School of 
Theology, rm. 625, 745 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 
353-4020. 


MONDAY/30 

BARBARA HELFGOTT HYETT reads from her new 
collection, Natural Law, at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission by 
donation. Call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by Ryk 
Macintyre and Kate Fox at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, 
Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., Cambridge. Cover $3; 
call 227-0845. 


READERCON 3, a “Conference on imaginative 
literature” runs from March 30 through April 1 at the 
Lowell Hilton, Lowell. Special guests include John 
Crowley, Thomas M. Disch, Samuel R. Delany, Lucius 
Shepa, Kim Stanley Robinson, and diverse writers, 
editors, artists, and publishers. In addition to a special 
memorial focus on T.H. White, the weekend features 
panels, readings, discussion groups, talks, and 
workshops. Admission $25. Register by writing to 
Readercon, Box 6138, Boston, MA 02209, or call 576- 
0415. 


READING IN REAL LIFE 

COMMONWEALTH LITERACY CAMPAIGN is 
seeking full-time VISTA volunteers to work on a variety 
of literacy projects in Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write Commonwealth 
Literacy Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm. 946, Boston 
02114. 

DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on the last Friday of 
each month. Send or bring your listing to PLS Calendar, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215 by 
5 p.m. on the second-to-last Thursday of the month. 


With your time 
and effort, 
one more adult 


Call the 
Literacy Corps 
at 
1-800-447-8844 







Michael S. Dukakis, Governor 
Gerry D'Amico, Director 
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‘ When it comes to all the great new books of the 
* ’ season, The Coop is in full bloom. Shown: just a 


© few of the fabulous titles waiting in store for you 
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A. Silent City On A Hill 

Landscapes Of Memory And Boston’s Mount 
Auburn Cemetery By Blanche Linder-Ward 

Long before theme parks, rural cemetaries 
attracted tourists and inspired an age of popular 
culture. Mount Auburn endures as a monument to 
the importance of the landscape design movement 


in American urban development. $49.50 
Published by Ohio State University Press 


B. About Face 

The Odyssey Of An American Warrior 

By Colonel David H. Hackworth 

A best selling autobiography by the youngest full 
colonel in Vietnam, and Amerca’s most decorated 
living soldier. It’s the true story of an exemplary 
patriot set against the backdrop of the changing 
fortunes of America and the American military. 
Paperback $14.95 

Published by Touchstone 


C. Moscow Spring 

By William & Jane Taubman 

The authors give us a very candid view of daily 
Soviet life while they lived there, during the 
Gorbachev reforms. It's a human and wonderfully 
readable book by two well-informed and gifted 
observers. Exciting and infectious. 

Paperback $9.95 Published by Summit Books 


D. The Population Explosion 

By Paul R. Ehrlich & Anne H. Ehrlich 

This book shows that extreme overpopulation is 
substantially contributing to problems as diverse as 
African famine, global warming, acid rain and much 
more. It also suggests many solutions for these 
problems. $18.95 Published by Simon And Schuster 


E. Intellectuals 

By Paul Johnson 

A fascinating portrait about the minds that have 
shaped the modern world. It’s an intriguing series 
of case studies, including Rousseau, Marx, Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, Norman Mailer, James Baldwin, Kenneth 


Tynan and aire, Be more. Paperback $10.95 
Published by Perennial 


F. Lewis Percy 

By Anita Brookner 

This novel marks a new departure for Anita 
Brookner. Here is a novel of love and adultery, of 
uncertainty and commitment, of a young English 
man named Lewis Percy. It’s full of sharp, funny 


observations and sustained intelligence. $18.95 
Published by Pantheon Books 


G. Deception 

By Philip Roth 

With the skill of an enormously gifted novelist and 
a brilliant observer of human passion, Philip Roth 
presents the tightly enclosed world of adulterous 
intimacy with a directness that has no equal in 
American fiction. $18.95 Published by Simon And Schuster 


H. The Design Of Everyday Things 

By Donald A. Norman 

First business discovered quality as a key 
competitive edge; then service. Now, it’s smart 
design. This book is a powerful primer on 

how - and why - some products satisfy customers 


while other only frustrate them. Paperback $12.95 
Published by Doubleday Currency 


J. Bound To Lead 

The Changing Nature Of American Power 

By Joseph S. Nye Jr. 

This important new book argues persuasively that 
Americans are right to be concerned about our 
changed position in the world but wrong to see this 
change as a decline. $19.95 Published by Basic Books 








MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
MF 0:15-7 THUR. ‘TIL 8:30 


HARVARD SQUARE 
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COOP AT LONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
333 LONGWOOD AVE. ‘ 1 FEDERAL ST. 
M-F 9:15-7 THURS. ‘TH. 8:30 M-F 9:15-5:30 
SAT. 0:15-5:45 OPEN SAT. MAR. 24, 9:15-5:30 


PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 
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&*k'2ANUNS ON THE RUN (1990). Eric 
idle and Robbie Coltrane play two low-level 
. gangsters who steal a million pounds from a 
rival gang and hide out in a convent 
disguised as nuns until they can escape to 
Brazil. Written and directed by Jonathan 
Lynn, the movie draws its hit-or-miss humor 
from slapstick, burlesque, and occasional 
satire. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS (1990). See 
review this issue. Charles, Chestnut Hil 
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PAUL CADMUS: ENFANT TERRIBLE AT 
80 (1984). The painter relates the details of 
ws colorful life in this documentary directed 
by David Sutherland. Brattie 

THE PENAL COLONY (1971). Raul Ruiz’s 
adaptation -of the Kafka story. /nstitute of 
Contemporary Art. 

PIGS AND BATTLESHIPS (1961). Shohei 
imamura's epic about the effect of a US 





naval base on a port town and its local . 


gangsters. Brattle. . 

THE PORNOGRAPHERS (1966). Shohei 
imamura's satirical drama about a trio of 
men who earn their living by catering to the 
public’s sexual appetites while dodging 
police and gangsters and the scorn of their 
families. Brattle. 

* PRETTY WOMAN (1990). Starting from 
a premise as familiar as Cinderella (and if 
you don't catch the resemblance right 
away, a dozen coy references in the 
dialogue will clue you in), this romantic 
comedy stars Richard Gere as a corporate 
raider who hires an inept hooker (Julia 
Roberts) to be his love bunny for a week. 
But when the two extremes of the free- 
enterprise system come together, sparks fly 
and they fall in love (i.e., Gere stares into 
space while Roberts chirps Prince songs in 
the bathtub). Then they face the old 
bugaboo about whether he can respect her 
after paying for it and she can ever believe 
he'll see her as anything other than a $50 
whore. Let's hope she’s sharp enough to 
get a better deal than Ivana. Directed by 
Garry Marshall. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs 





RARITIES OF THE NOUVELLE VAGUE. A 
lect of shorts including Godard’s 
Son Jules,"’ Truffaut's ‘Une 
> d'Eau,”’ and Rivette’s ‘‘Le Coup de 

f é French Library 
* & & KREBECCA (1940). The Academy 
: Best Picture went to this 
2ing high-style goth which was 
d Hitchcock's first American movie 
about a bride who returns to 
band’s manor to find the spirit of his 





Chariotte et 


t wife hovering — is out of Daphne du 
Maurier, adapted by Robert E. Sherwood 
and Joan Harrison. Laurence Olivier plays 


e naunted widower; he throws too many 
! glance and his performance 


j mat much sense, but he’s 
marvelous to watch anyway. Joan Fontaine 
surprisingly good .as the put-up-on 


second wife. The vibrant supporting cast 
includes George Sanders, Gladys Cooper, 
Reginald Denny, Nigel Bruce, Florence 
Bates, C. Aubrey Smith, Melville Cooper, 
Leo G. Carroll, and Judith Anderson in a 
Classicaily preposterous turn as the creepy 
housekeeper, Mrs. Danvers. M Brattle 
* & &'2ROGER AND ME (1989). Setting 
out to make a documentary about the 
shutdown of General Motors’ plants in Flint, 
Michigan, director Michael Moore has been 
shrewd enough to pose his story as a 
struggle between good and evil, and to find 
a Suitable villain and hero — or scapegoat 
That role falis to GM chairman Roger Smith, 
whom Moore accuses of masterminding a 
scheme to close down 11 plants, reopen the 
factories cheaply in Mexico, then piead 
nsolvency and bully the unions into cut- 
backs. Frustrated by GM flunkies in his 
attempts to reach Smith, Moore fills the time 
by lampooning not only the chairman's 
flacks but also some of the desperate and 
surreally comic victims of the corporation's 
policies. Though the wit turns a little sour 
when directed at a security guard making 
$3.50 an hour or a slow-witted Flint citizen 
who survives by selling bunnies for ‘‘Pets or 
Meat,’’ Moore compensates by making 
himself look equally ridiculous. Trying to 
build a case against Smith, Moore plays fast 
and loose with the chronology of events 
But it doesn’t violate the truth as much as, 
say, the Bush presidential campaign did, 
and it's sure to instigate a lot more 
meaningful discussion. Arlington. 
ROSALIE GOES SHOPPING (1990). See 
‘review this issue. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square 





*& & KSATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY 
MORNING (1961). The tension between 
Albert Finney’s tough-talking, sensual- 
animal exterior and his vulnerable underside 
in this film, the one that made him a star, is 
poetic the way Brando's is in Streetcar or 
On the Waterfront. He plays a factory 
worker who gets his married lover (Rachel 
Roberts, who has a warmth that really yields 
to the camera) pregnant, and the pair's 
scenes together: are remarkable. Karel 
Reisz's film, taken from the Alan Sillitoe 
novel, is beautifully made but too 
schematic. But it rests on the two per- 
formances, and on Finney's amazing pres- 
ence. The photography is by Freddie 
Francis. Brattle. 

* XK SHIRLEY VALENTINE (1989). If this 
film version of Willy. Russell's one-woman 
play catches on, Crete and Mykonos will be 
alive with the sound of frustrated house- 
wives frying potatoes and oiling their 


’ 





vibrators. Pauline Collins is the bored 
London housewife who takes a Grecian 
holiday from. her dimwitted. .chauvinistic 
husband and”’Goesn't come back. 4t’s the 
odd layering of homily-and irony that makes 
Collins's 
fortunately, bringing the characters of her 
life into the picture is a poor substitute for 
having them filtered through her Sweétly 
smartass sensibility. With Tom Conti as th 
swarthy barkeep she has an affair with 
Directed by Lewis Gilbert. West Newton 
*k*k*A SHOCK TO THE SYSTEM 
(1990). An air of mordant amusement 
hangs over this satirical. thriller. Michael 
Caine ts an advertising executive who. finds 
his way out of a mid-life crisis by eh ninating 
the obstacles in his life: his nagging wife 
the wonderful Swoosié Kurtz) and the 
young turk (Peter Riegert} who got the 
promotion he was expecting. Caine, who's 
affecting and frightening at the same time, 
nas a scrapoiness that keeps disrupting his 
image of a composed executive. And 
Riegert, as the brash but not*so-shrewd 
yuppie, is his perfect tormentor. Director 
Jan Eagleson Knows how’ to juxtapose 
scenes wittily, and though Andrew Kiavan's 
screenplay (from Simon Brett's novel) 
could have been more Americanized, it’s full 
of nasty little tweaks. Elizabeth McGovern, 
as the co-worker Caine falls for, matches up 
nicely with him. And though the last 20 
minutes feel misdirected,. the movie sug- 
.gests an Ealing comedy with teeth. Copley 
Place, Allston, suburbs. 
kk*k‘*%THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE 
(1946). Robert Siodmak directed this 
classic Hollywood gothic about a psycho- 
path in a large, shadow-filled house. The 
suspense is gorgeous, the camera work (by 
Nicholas Masuraca) is enormously clever, 
and as the mute, imperiled heroine (the 
killer targets only handicapped young 
women), Dorothy McGuire gives: a re- 
markably intelligent. and understated per- 
formance, probably her best. Ethel Bar- 
rymore plays the ornery invalid McGuire 
nurses; she has a majestic presence, but the 
role is familiar. Though the picture inspired a 
host of thrillers like Wait Until Dark, most of 
them can't hold a candle to this. Watch out 
for those eyes! Brattle. 
*& *& KX SWEETIE (1989). Australian direc- 
tor Jane Campion has talent and passion, 
but too often she uses that talent to evade 
rather than express the passion. This 
auspicious and trqubling debut is about two 
sisters, Kay (Karen Colston), who dreads 
the tension between the organic and the 
orderly, and her polymorphously perverse 
sister Dawn a/k/a Sweetie (Genevieve 
Lemon), who takes up residence with Kay 
and her boyfriend Louis (Tom Lycos) 
Campion layers the movie with grotes- 
querie, including a Diane Arbus-like assort- 
ment of oddball characters, and clever 
conceits and metaphorical baubles. The 
Strategy works best early. on, but the 
madness that the obtusé, unkempt Sweetie 
unleashes has an_ irritating element of 
calculation. After a beguiling beginning, 
Lemon's performance deteriorates into a 
studied gross-out- routine. And as. Cam- 
pion’s penchant for wierdness sags. into 
predictability, the bizarre compositions and 
camera angles begin to seem strained and 
irrelevant, like a Jonn Waters movie without 
laughter. Nickelodeon 
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*&*k*k'2A TASTE OF HONEY (1961). 
Tony Richardson's film of Shelagh De- 
laney'’s achingly beautiful coming-of-age 
play has been sadly forgotten, but it 
features splendid performances from Rita 
Tushingham and Dora Bryan as @ working- 
class mother and daughter who have a 
mutually _ intrusive, mutually fond rela- 
tionship. Delaney gives them the kind of 
lines actors kill for. ‘Oh, Jo, why can’t you 
learn from my mistakes?”’ the mother cries 
in exasperation when she learns her daugh- 
ter is pregnant, and the girl answers, ‘“‘It 
takes half a lifetime to learn from your own."" 
Brattle 

TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES 
(1990). See review this issue. Copley Place, 
Circle, suburbs 

THE TERRITORY (1981). Rau! -Ruiz 
directed this film about a group. of 
Americans, stranded in a small town in 
medieval.France, who eventually. become 
cannibals. Institute of Contemporary Art. 
THIS IS MY AFFAIR (1937). Barbara 
Stanwyck stars as a café entertainer in love 
with a man (Robert Taylor) who must 
expose a mob of gangsters. Directed by 
William A. Seiter. Boston Public Library. 
THREE SAD TIGERS (1968). Raul Ruiz's 
film tells the story of a used-car salesman 
who goes to the city to visit his sister, a 
stripper. institute of Contemporary Art. 
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*kk'2zTHE WAR OF THE ROSES 
(1989). Danny DeVito's irredeemably black 
and hilarious comedy of a 17-year marriage 
becoming a catastrophe is an antidote for 
the rosy family movies of the: past year. 
Kathleen Turner and Michael Douglas play 
Barbara and Oliver Rose, whose marriage 
comes apart as he advances in his career 
and she notices the thorns of domesticity. 
They turn the objects of their desire against 
each other in a mounting orgy of rage and 
terror. DeVito sabotages moods when they 
grow too serious or sentimental, and though 
he's adept at going from the sombre to the 
ridiculous, he's less inspired attempting the 
opposite. And the framing device, which 
casts him as Douglas's divorce lawyer, is 
just a showcase for him. But Douglas plays 
Oliver with the look of a man who at Jast 
recognizes the rage he’s ignored and the 
void his life has been built on. And Turner, in 
perhaps her finest performance, has a 
tough competitiveness lying beneath her 
breezy acquiescence, and a seductive edge 
of physical menace lurking beneath her 
sensuality. Arlington, suburbs. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME, THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC CAN EXPERIENCE 
THE JAPANESE REACTION TOWARD 

E NUCLEAR ATTACK ON 
HIROSHIMA. 


“A MASTERWORK... 


FLAWLESS...A PROFOUND CHILLER?’ 
—Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


WINNER OF 5 JAPANESE ACADEMY AWARDS 


ART $2 
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“NEW YEAR’S DAY’ IS 
HENRY JAGLOM’S BEST 
FILM SO FAR. IT IS FUNNY, 
COMPASSIONATE AND 
NERVOUSLY ROMANTIC 
AND WILL WIN A WHOLE 
NEW AUDIENCE FOR 
JAGLOM. HE HAS DRAWN 
HIS CHARACTERS AS 
CURIOUS, FUNNY 
COMPELLING PEOPLE. THE 
WOMEN ARE ATTRACTIVE 
AND INTELLIGENT, 
NEWCOMER MAGGIE 
JAKOBSON IS 
PROVOCATIVELY 
WONDERFUL, SEXY 
ENERGETIC AND FUNNY 
THE KIND OF WOMAN THAT 
MOST ANY GUY WOULD 
LOVE TO LOVE 
‘NEW YEAR'S DAY’ IS A 
FIELD DAY OF REVELATIONS 
WITH MANY TOUCHES OF 
GENIUS! 


Peter Stack, SF. CHRONICLE 
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WITH YOSHIKO TANAKA AS YASUKO = SCREENPLAY BY TOSHIRO ISHIDO & SHOHE! IMAMURA 
BASED © 


SED ON THE NOVEL BY MASUJIIBUSE §=CINEMATOGRAPHY TAKASHI KAWAMATA 
MUSIC TORU TAKEMITSU = ART DIRECTOR HISAO INAGAKI = EDITED BY HAJIME OKAYASU 
PRODUCED By HISAHINO = DIRECTED BY SHOHE! IMAMURA 790 AN ANGELIKA FILMS REL E 
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A SEDUCTIVE Comic VALENTINE 
enriched by STYLE, FEELING, 
and SPLENDID PERFORMANCES.” 


— Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


“A Guppy, QuIRKY 
Wonperrut-To-WarcH Moviz, 
with BERENGER, ARCHER 

and PEeRkINs in Fine Form.” 


— Judith Crist 


“GREAT SATIRE.” 


— Gary Franklin, KABC-TV 
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A FILM BY 
GIUSEPPE TORNATORE 
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COMM | EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI & SAT NIGHTS 
aneeme | ROSALIE GOES SHOPPING (PG) 11:30 
TLORD OF THE FLIES (R)_ 11:50) 
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PICTURE SHOW (R) EW, 35MM PRINTI. 
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; RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 

OPPORTUNITY TEENAGE MUTANT THE LAST OF DRIVING MISS DAISY (PG) 

KNOCKS (PG-13) NINJA TURTLES (PG) THE FINEST (R) HOUSE PARTY (R) 

ERIC IDLE A SHOCK TO BORN ON THE FOURTH LORD OF THE FLIES (R 
NUNS ON THE RUN (PG-13) THE SYSTEM (R) OF JULY (R) 
JULIA ROBERTS THE HUNT FOR THE FORBIDDEN DANCE(PG- 13 
PRETTY WOMAN (R) RED OCTOBER (PG) __| JOE VS THE VOLCANO (PC) | "™ 'Uttcunonr 
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CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR_ 227-1330 | BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 462-1222 DALTON ST. OPP SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 
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